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^opl  Botub  d  fiteraturt. 


Aj^NIVERSAEY  MEETIXa. 

April  25th,  1906. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
THE  Eakl  of  Halsburt,  Sir  Edward  Brabrook, 
C.B.,  Vice-President,  took  the  Chair. 

The  J^otice  convenino-  the  Meetino-  was  read 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Minutes  of  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  1905  were  read  and  signed. 
The  following  was  presented  as  the — 

REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture have  the  honour  to  report  that  since  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  on  April  26th, 
1905,  there  have  been  the  following  changes  in, 
and  additions  to,  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 


They  have  to  announce  the  loss  by  death  of — 

General  Codnt  Palma  di  Cesnola. 
Dk.  Eichard  Garnett,  C.B. 
Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing. 
W.  S.  Sebright  Green. 
E.  Gilbert  Highton,  M.A. 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  LL.D. 
Dr.  George  MacDonald. 
M.  Oppert. 

And  by  resignation  of — 
T.  B,  Grinsell,  Esq. 
Miss  Hannam. 
E.  Macbean,  Esq. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  election  as  Foreign  Honorary 
Fellows  of — 

His  Excellency  M.  Jusserand. 

Professor  Dr.  H.  Cordier. 

Monsieur  Paul  Sabatier,  D.Litt. 

And  as  Ordinary  Fellows  of — 
Eev.  Thomas  Arthur  Bailey. 
The  Ven.  H.  E.  J.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 

Middlesex. 
Lady  E.  A.  M.  Blount. 
G.  Fernandez  M.  Clarke,  Esq.,  M.E.C.S.,  L.E.O.P. 


Richard  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
A.  E.  Manning  Foster,  Esq, 
Rev.  W.  Parker  Hanks,  M.A. 
Charles  Hyatt- Woolf,  Esq.,  F.R.P.S. 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Palmer. 
Professor  Navakrishna  Ray,  B.A. 
Rev.  Robert  Ross,  A.K.C. 
Walter  Scott  Sisterson,  Esq. 
Rev.  James  Sprdnt. 
J.  L.  Thomas,  Esq. 
W.  J.  Vandenbergh,  Esq. 
Rev.  F.  de  Lacy  White,  B.A. 

On  January  31st  the  following  message  was 

sent  to  the  Queen  : 

"The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  have  heard  with  sincere  regret  of  the 
lamented  death  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  desire  most  respectfully  to  express  their  deep 
sympathy  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  the  sad  loss 
she  has  sustained  thereby." 

Her  Majesty's  gracious  reply : 

"  Buckingham  Palace. 
"Am    commanded   by   the   Queen    to   thank   the 
President    and    Council    of    the   Royal    Society   of 
Literature  for  their  kind  sympathy  in  their  Majesties' 
irreparable  loss. 

"  {Signed)  Sidney  Gkeville." 
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Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the  follow- 
ing "  Transactions "  have  been  issued  to  the 
Fellows  :  Vol.  xxvi,  parts  ii,  iii,  and  iv. 

The  Balance-sheet  for  1905,  showing  the 
financial  state  of  the  Society,  after  being 
laid  on  the  table  for  the  information  of  the 
Fellows,  is  printed  with  this  Report  as  follows  : 
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The  following  Papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting : 

I.  April  26th,  1905.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq., 
C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on 
Some  Contributors  to  TotteVs  Miscellany,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  St.  John  Corbett,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

II.  May  10th,  190-5.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rosedale, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on 
Schiller:  his  Life  ami  Wo7']cs,hj  Arnold  Francke, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Foreign  Secretary,  R.S.L. 

III.  May  24th,  1905.  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on  Bon 
Juan  in  Literature,  by  Manrice  A.  Gerothwohl, 
Esq.,  D.Litt. 

IV.  June  14th,  1905.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  Esq., 
C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on 
El  ingenioso  hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  : 
the  Booh  and  its  Author,  by  Philip  H.  Newman, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

V.  June  28th,  1905.  James  Curtis,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper 
on  The  Tragic  Poets  of  Greece,  by  Mrs.  Aylmer 
Gowing,  F.R.S.L. 
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VI.  N'ovember  22ncl,  1905.  The  Riglit  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Halsbiiry,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on  The 
Religion  and  Philosoj^hy  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  by 
the  Ven.  Henry  E.  J.  Bevan,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L., 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex. 

VII.  January  24th,  1906.  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A  Paper  on  The 
Literature  of  the  French  Canadians^  by  W.  D. 
Lighthall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

VIII.  February  28th,  1906.  James  Curtis, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  Baja-CeJchara  and  Plautus  :  a  Hindu 
Parallel  to  the  Miles  Gloriosus,  by  Wni.  E.  A. 
Axon,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  and  a  Paper  on 
The  Rise  of  the  Saracen  Power,  by  J.  A.  Howard- 
Watson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.L. 

IX.  March  28th,  1906.  Sir  Edward  Bra- 
brook,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  A 
Paper  on  Allegory,  by  Charles  Angell  Bradford, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.P.S.L. 

The  Secretary,  acting  also  as  Librarian 
E.S.L.,    has    drawn   up    the    following   report 
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of  donations  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  since 
the  last  Anniversary.  These  are  classified 
under  the  several  headings  of  Governments  or 
Societies,  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign ;  Public 
Institutions,  and  Individual  Donors. 

Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 

Home. 
Antheopological  Institute. — Journal  to  date. 
East  India  Association. — Journal  to  date. 
Manchester  Geographical  Society. — Journal  to  date. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute. — Proceedings. 

Royal  Dublin  Society. — Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions. 

Royal  G-eographical  Society. — Geographical  Journal 
to  date. 

Royal  Institution  of   Great  Britain. — Proceedings. 

Royal  Irish  Academy. — Transactions  and  Proceedings 
to  date. 

Todd  Lecture  Series. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. — Transactions  and  Pro- 
ceedings to  date. 

Society  op  Antiquaries  op  London. — Proceedings  to 
date.     Arclixologia,  Vol.  LIX,  Part  I. 
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Society  op  Biblical  Akch^ology. — Proceedings  to 
date. 

GOVEENMENTS. 

Colonial. 

New  Zealand. — From  tlie  Registrar-General.  Statis- 
tics of  tlie  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  1904. 

Societies  and  Public  Institutions. 
Colonial. 

Canada,  Dominion  op. — Royal  Society  op  Canada. — 
Proceedings   and  Transactions. 

Geological  Survey,  Annual  Report,  N.S. 

Austkalia. — Royal  Society  op  New  South  Wales. — 
Journal  and  Proceedings. 

New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  Institute. — Transac- 
tions and  Proceedings.  From  Sir  James  Hector, 
Director  Colonial  Museum  of  New  Zealand. 

Foreign. 

Belgium. — Societe  des  Bollandistes. — Analecta  Bol- 
landiana. 


Denmark. — Eoyal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries, 
Copenhagen. — Menioires,  N.S . 

Holland. — Per  A.  E.  J.  Holwerda,  Director  of  the 
RijKS  Museum  van  Oudheden. — ^gyptische  Moun- 
nnenten.     Leiden,  1905. 

Italy. — Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Turin. — Atti, 
continued  to  date.     Memorie,  Vol.  LY. 

Meteorological  Ohservations.     By  Dr.   Elfisio 

Ferrero. 

Italy.— Royal  Lombard  Institute,  Milan. — Rendi- 
conti,  8°.     Ser.  ii  continued  to  date. 

Russia. — Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Peters- 
burg.— Bulletins. 

Sweden. — The  Swedish  Society  of  History  of  Litera- 
ture, Uppsala. — Puhlicatiuns. 

Royal   Society    of   Letters    of    Uppsala. — 

Proceedings. 

The  Society  has  received  the  following  from 
individual  donors : 

Dawson,  W.  F,,  Author. — Christmas  :  its  Origin  and 

Associations.     Loud.,  1902. 
Grimaldi,  Rev.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Co)^^)/^^.— Catalogue  of 

Zodiacs  and  Planispheres. 
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Moon,  George  Washington,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.,  Author. — 

The  £30,000  Portrait.     Brighton,  1905. 
Orchard,  Thomas  N.,  M.D.,  Author.— The  Astronomy 

of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."     Loud.,  1896. 
Owen,  Laurence,  AutJior.— The  Poetry  of  the  Future. 

Lond.,  1905. 
Palmer,  E.  H.,  Author.— In   White  Robes.      Lond., 

1903. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Cross.     Lond.,  1904. 

Sautee,    Edwin,   Atdhor. — The    Faithless   Favourite. 

St.  Louis,  1905. 
Sawyer,  Sir  James,  M.D.,  Author. — Insomnia. 

Contributions  to  Practical  Medicine. 

Thorp,  John  T.,  Author. — Masonic  Papers,  III. 
Walker,  Rev.  R.  Johnson,  Editor. — Septem   Psalmi 

Penitentiales.     Lond.,  1905. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the 
respective  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the 
following  Journals  for  presentation  copies : 
The  Atheiiseum  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  to 
date. 


The  subscription  has  been  continued  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary. 
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The  list  of  names  recommended  by  the  out- 
going Comicil  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for 
1906-7  having  been  submitted  to  ballot,  the 
scrutineers,  E-ev.  F.  de  Lacy  White  and  Miss 
Violet  Defries,  reported  that  the  House  List 
was  unanimously  adojoted  by  the  meeting.  The 
list  will  be  found  ante,  on  the  leaf  facino-  the 
commencement  of  the  Report. 
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ANNIVERSARY   ADDRESS. 

By  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 

Vice-President. 

Once  more  I  am  honoured  in  being  deputed 
by  the  Council  to  represent  our  noble  President 
in  his  unavoidable  absence  on  a  continental 
tour,  and  on  his  behalf  to  say  the  few  words 
which  are  fitting  on  the  occasion  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
accordance  with  our  ancient  custom,  I  am  first 
of  all  called  upon  to  refer  to  our  losses  by  death 
during  the  past  year,  wdiich  have  been  as  many 
as  eight. 

Our  Foreign  Honorary  Fellow,  M.  Jules 
Oppert,  had  adorned  our  ranks  for  half  a 
century,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Paris,  he  had  completed  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  in 
Hamburg  in  1825.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
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he  had  acquired  his  renown  as  an  Assyrian 
scholar  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life ;  and 
that  this  Society,  in  which  the  study  of  Assyri- 
ology  was  represented  by  Rawlinson,  by  Samuel 
Birch,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hincks,  by  Mr.  Fox- 
Talbot,  and  by  others  of  the  giants  of  those 
days,  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  it.  He 
settled  at  Paris  about  1848  and  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished career  there.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
appointed  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  the 
College  de  France.  He  became  naturalised  as 
a  Frenchman,  and  it  is  therefore  rather  as  a 
French  scholar  than  in  connection  with  his 
native  country  that  we  have  to  contemplate 
him.  In  the  apt  words  of  one  of  his  biographers, 
I  would  say  that  "  to  the  last  he  who  was  in  a 
very  real  way  the  father  of  Assyriology  pre- 
served unquestioned  his  supremacy  in  the  study 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  To  all  lovers 
of  learning  his  death  leaves  a  void  which  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  fill." 

Our  Foreign  Honorary  Fellow,  Greneral  Count 

Palma  di    Cesnola,   was   distinguished   for   his 

o 
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researches  into  the  antiquities  of  Cyprus  and 
for  his  fine  collection  of  objects  of  art  and 
antiquity  from  that  island. 

Our  British  Honorary  Fellow,  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  had  well  won  that  and  every  other  honour 
that  came  to  him  in  his  strenuous  life  by  the  high 
intellectual  standard  at  which  he  aimed,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  added  dignity  to  the  pro- 
fession of  which  he  rose  so  rapidly  to  be  the 
acknowledged  head.  My  personal  friendship 
with  him  dates  from  the  time  when  we  were  at 
school  together  in  the  City  Commercial,  Classical, 
and  Scientific  School,  kept  by  Mr.  William 
Pinches,  in  Ball  Alley,  George  Yard,  Lombard 
Street,  where  he  was  known  as  John  Brodribb, 
and  when  the  prospect  before  both  of  us  ap- 
peared to  be  that  of  a  mercantile  clerkship. 
Our  intercourse  has  since  then  been  very  slight, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  remember  that  I  had  his 
support  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  member- 
ship of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  It  was  his  good 
fortune,  by  devotion  to  his  art,  to  diffuse  jDleasure 
among  countless  thousands  of  people,  not  only 
in  his  own  country  but  in  the  United  States, 
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and  lie  derived,  as  was  fitting,  an  ample  pecu- 
niary reward;  but,  alas  for  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs !  his  own  lavish  generosity  and 
the  changing  fortunes  of  theatrical  life  dissi- 
pated much  of  it,  and  the  very  theatre  which 
was  for  so  many  years  the  scene  of  his  triumphs 
has  now  become  a  music-hall. 

While  I  write  another  heavy  loss  has  fallen 
upon  us  in  the  unexpected  death  of  our  honoured 
— I  will  add,  our  beloved — Vice-President,  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett.  The  son  of  a  Priest- Vicar 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  who  shortly  afterwards 
became  assistant  keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Printed  Books  at  the  British  Museum  in  suc- 
cession to  Gary,  Dr.  G-arnett  may  be  said  to 
have  spent  his  life  in  that  Department,  from 
his  admission  as  a  junior  assistant  in  1851  until 
his  retirement  from  the  ofiice  of  keeper,  almost 
fifty  years  later.  During  the  fifteen  years  in 
which  he  was  superintendent  of  the  reading- 
room,  and  the  ten  years  in  which  he  filled  the 
dignified  position  of  keeper  of  the  printed 
books,  there  is  not  a  reader  who  has  not  owed 
much  to  his  encyclopaedic  learning,  his  ready 
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courtesy,  and  his  unfailing  industry.  By  liis 
work  in  bringing  the  catalogue  to  completion, 
and  by  the  many  reforms  he  introduced  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  readers  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  Library,  which  in  his  time  increased 
from  600,000  volumes  to  2,000,000,  he  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  He  himself  contributed 
not  fewer  than  sixty  entries  to  that  catalogue, 
beginning  in  1858  with  a  small  volume  of  poems 
entitled  '  Primula '  and  ending  within  the  last 
few  days  in  a  work  of  infinite  charm,  which 
alone  will  insure  his  renown  for  many  ages  to 
come,  under  the  title  '  De  Flagello  Myrteo : 
360  thoughts  and  fancies  on  love.'  It  is  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  his  first  work  and 
this,  his  last,  were  both  issued  without  the 
author's  name.  From  the  time  of  his  joining 
this  Society  the  interest  he  displayed  in  its 
proceedings  was  very  gratifying  to  all  of  us, 
and  we  deeply  regret  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  his  seventy-first  year.  "  Few  men," 
says  a  biographer,  "  have  left  so  fragrant  a 
memory." 

Our  Honorary  Fellow,  Dr.  Greorge  Macdonald, 
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who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-one,  like  Dr. 
Garnett,  adorned  literature  in  many  of  its 
departments.  His  novels,  though  a  strain  of 
sermonising  runs  through  them  all,  and  several 
of  them  include  sermons  reported  at  full  length, 
have  charmed  the  more  serious  sort  of  novel 
readers,  and  have  been  admitted  by  critics  to  be 
creative  and  genuine.  His  stories  for  children 
are  inspired  by  that  rare  instinct  of  sympathy 
which  alone  can  touch  the  imag-ination  of  a 
child.  His  sermons  were  eloquent,  inspiring, 
and  original,  but  were  too  mystic  and  too  hesi- 
tating to  be  really  successful  in  that  sort  of 
literature,  where  you  are  nothing  if  not  dog- 
matic. I  speak  with  knowledge,  for  I  have 
heard  him  preach.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
criticism  of  Shakespeare  was  shrewd  and  illu- 
minating, showing  that  he  had  the  kindred 
spirit ;  and  I  understand  he  was  himself  some- 
thing of  an  actor.  His  poem  called  the  "  Book 
of  Strife  "  has  been  characterised  by  Ruskin  as 
one  of  the  three  great  religious  poems  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  much  of  his  poetical 
work  was  excellent. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  Highton  was  Secretary  of  this 
Societ}^  from  1885  to  1890,  when  I  succeeded 
him  for  a  single  vear,  at  the  end  of  which  I 
gave  place  to  oui'  present  excellent  Secretary. 
He  was,  as  you  will  remember,  a  frequent 
attendant  at  our  meetings,  to  which  he  always 
contributed  some  valuable  observations  from 
the  stores  of  his  learning,  though  frequently 
suffering  from  considerable  physical  pain.  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  we  shall  presently  hear 
from  Mr.  Churton  Collins  a  worthy  appreciation 
of  him. 

Mr.  "W.  S.  Sebright  Green  was  a  solicitor  by 
profession,  and  had  had  experience  in  the 
colonies  and  in  South  America.  I  fear  that  his 
later  years  were  somewhat  clouded  by  mis- 
fortune and  by  ill-health. 

Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing  will  be  remembered  by 
us  for  her  able  discourses  on  Dante  Rossetti 
and  on  the  Greek  tragedies.  She  was  author 
of  several  successful  novels,  in  wliich  she 
embodied  her  acute  observation  of  social  life 
and  displayed  skill  in  the  delineation  of  cha- 
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racter.  She  was  a  genial  hostess,  and  her 
summer  gatherings  of  friends  in  the  garden  of 
her  house  at  Kensington  were  resorted  to  bv 
many  persons  of  distinction. 

It  is  not  often  that  death  claims  from  our 
ranks  so  large  a  numlDer  in  a  single  year,  and 
in  referring  to  our  losses  I  have  exhausted  the 
time  at  my  disposal.  We  have  replaced  them 
by  the  election  of  a  considerable  number  of  new 
Fellows,  whose  accession  to  our  body  we  welcome 
as  a  promise  of  fresh  intellectual  vigour.  We 
have  carried  through  the  ordinary  functions  of 
our  existence  in  other  respects  quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  and  I  have  no  stirring  event  of 
the  past  year  to  recall  to  your  recollection. 
The  papers  read  at  our  meetings,  as  enumerated 
in  the  Report  of  the  Council,  have  been  inte- 
resting and  valuable,  and  we  owe  to  the  authors 
our  warm  acknowledgment  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  aided  in  effecting  the  objects 
for  which  our  Society  is  incorporated.  By  the 
house  list  you  have  just  adopted  new  blood  is 
introduced  into   vour   Council,   and    the    older 
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members  will  welcome  their  new  colleagues 
and  join  them  in  earnest  work  for  the  Society's 
welfare. 

At  genus  irnmortale  manet,  multosque  per 
annos  Stat  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerantur 
avorura. 


FELLOWS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


The  sigu  f  imliciites  an  Honorary  Follow,     c  =  a  Compounder. 


Year  of 
election. 

1894.  tHER  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 

1901.  Marcus    Anslow    Alabone,    Esq.,   L.R.C.P.E., 

L.R.C.S.E.,  L.F.P.S.,  F.R.M.S.,   3,   Biddulpb 

Mansions,  Elgin  Avenue,  W. 
1899.     Robert  Vickery  Allen,  Esq.,  Guiklen  Morden, 

Royston,  Hertfordshire. 
1878.  cPercy  Willoughby  Ames,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

F.C.I.S.,  Secretarij  and  Librarian,  20,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 
1861.  cThe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney, 

F.S.A.,    Vice-Presiihiit,   8,    Grosveuor    Square, 

"W. ;  Didliugtou  Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk  ;  and 

Atheuaenm  Club. 
1905.     David  Anderson-Berry,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E., 

23,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  St.  Leouards-on-Sea. 

1902.  Rev.    Hugh    John   Dukinfield    Astley,  M.A., 

Litt.D.,  East  Rudliam  Vicarage,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk.     (Hon.  Edit.  Sec,  B.A.A.) 

1903.  fTHB  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebuky,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.,   6.    St.   James's    Square,   S.W. ;    High 
Elms,  Down,  Kent ;  and  Athena}um  Club. 
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Yeai"  of  . 

election. 

1868.     William  E.  A.   Axon,   Esq.,    LL.D.,   3,  Albany 

Eoad,  SoiitLport. 

1901.     Eev.   Albert    Bage,    Ph.B.,    30.   Milton   Place. 

Halifax. 

1901.  Henry   Bellyse    Baildon,  Esq.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.. 

F.R.S.E.,  Fniversity  College,  Dundee. 
1905.     Eev.    Thomas    Arthur    Bailey,    Barras    G-artli 

House,  Upper  Wortley,  Leeds. 
1899.     Charles  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Park  Hill  Lodge. 

Sliortlands,  Kent. 

1904.  Frederic   William   Banks,  Esq.,  Beau  Morice 

Chambers,  2,  Garden  Court,  Middle  Temple  ; 
87,    Eccleston    Square ;    Junior   Constitutional 
Club. 
1903.  fEEV.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Eector  of  Lew- 
Trenchard,  Lew-Trencliard  House,  N.  Devon. 

1905.  The  Ven.  Henry  E.  J.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 

of    Middlesex,    The    Eectory,   Chelsea,    S.W. ; 

Quatford  Castle,  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire. 
1872.     Eev.  Frederick  A.  Billing,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

7,  St.  Donatt's  Eoad,  Lewisham  High  Eoad,  S.E. 
1899.     Frank  M.  Bladen,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Public  Library,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
1905.     Lady    E.    A.    M.   Blount,   11,  Gloucester  Eoad, 

Kingston  Hill. 
1898.     William  Bolton,  Esq.,  Council,  36,  Elgin  Eoad, 

Addiscombe,  Croydou. 

1902.  De.  C.  W.  Botwood,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  74,  Micklegate, 

York. 
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election. 

1902.  AViLLiAM  A.  BowEN,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Mombasa, 
British  East  Africa. 

1904.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boyle  (formerly  Miss  Elizabeth 
Whiteley),  9,  Orange  Street,  Bloemfontein, 
O.E.C.,  South  Africa. 

1865.  cSiR  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S., 
Vice-President  of  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  Athenaeum  Club, 
Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1898.  Charles     Angell     Bradford,     Esc[.,     E.S.A.. 

Cotmcil,  4,  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

1902.  cJoHN  Potter  Briscoe,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.. 
P.L.A.,  Citv  Librarian  of  Nottingham,  Central 
Free  Public  Library,  Nottingham  ;  Elm  Villa. 
38,  Addison  Street,  Nottingham. 

1894.  fREV.  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.,  1,  Manchester 
Square. 

1904.  Thomas  Burns,  Esq.,  25,Diaua  Street,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

1862.  fJoB  Caudwell,  Esq.,  Spencer  Park,  Wandswortli 
Common,  S.W. 

1900.  Captain  W.  Boughton  Chambers,  H.M'.s 
Customs,  Frere  Hotel,  Bombay. 

1906.  G-EORGE  Fernandez  Mitchell  Clarke,  Esq., 
L.S.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Craubourne  Man- 
sions, Cranbourne  Street,  W.C. 

1899.  fERNEST   Hartley   Coleridge,    Esq.,  M.A.,  167. 

St.  James's  Road,  Crovdon. 
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election. 

1899.  fJoHN    Churton    Collins,   Esq.,   M.A.,    Litt.D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of 
Birmingham,  51,  Norfolk  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1899.  H.  Martin  Cooke,  Esq.,  St.Vincent's,  Eastbourne. 
1906.     EicHARD  CooKE,  Esq.,  A.  and  M.C.P.,  F.R.G.S., 

Archbishop  Abbot's  School,  Guildford. 
1892.     Stanley  Cooper,  Esq.,  c/o  Miss  Asplanx,  54,  Jesus 
Lane,  Cambridge. 

1900.  cRev.W.  Hargreaves  Cooper,  F.R.G.S.,  2,  Broom- 

field  Eoad,  Heatoa  Moor,  near  Stockport. 

1901.  cRev.     Frederick      StJohn      Corbett,     M.A., 

F.E.Hist.S.,  Council,  The  Rectory,  St.  George- 
in-the-East,  London. 
1886.  cH.  C.  Corke,  Esq.,  178,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

1903.  fS.  R.  Crockett,  Esq.,  M.A.,  c/o  A.  P.  Watt  and 

Son,  Hastings  House,  Norfolk    Street,   W.C. ; 

and  Authors'  Club. 
1896.     William  Thomas    Crosweller,    Esq.,   M.S. A., 

F.I.Iust.,  F.Z.S.,  Kent  Lodge,  Sidcup. 
1890.  cJames     Curtis,    Esq.,     F.S.A.,     Vice-Fresident, 

179,     Marylebone     Road,     N.W. ;     Glenbum, 

Worcester  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

1904.  John  Herbert  Dawson,  Esq.,  Ill,  Lower  Seedley 

Road,  Seedley,  Manchester, 
1903.     Miss  Violet  Defries,  71,  Leith  Mansions,  Elgin 

Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
1903.     Db.   Wm.  Vooght  Ditcham,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  56, 

Oxford  Street,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
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election. 

1903.  fEDWAED  DowDEX,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  Highfield  House,  Eathgar. 
CO.  Dublin. 

1899.  Peofessoe   Eojiesh   Dutt,  C.I.E.,  Barrister-at- 

Law,  Lecturer   on  Indian   History,  University 
College,  London. 
1902.     T.  MuLLETT  Ellis,  Esq.,  Creek  House,  Shepper- 
tou-on-Tbames. 

1900.  Mes.  C.  Ella  Eve,  61,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish 

Square,  "W. 
1900.  cChaeles    Feedeeick     Foeshaw,    Esq..    LL.D.. 

D.C.L.,  M.PL.DublinS.,  F.E.Hist.S.,  Baltimore 

House,  26,  Hanover  Square,  Bradford. 
1905.     A.    E.    Maxxixg    Fcstee,    Esq.,    33,    De    Vere 

Gardens,  W. 

1897.  Aekold     Feancke,     Esq.,      Honorary     Foreign 

Secretary,  Fairlight,  Lewisbam  Park,  S.E. 

1898.  tJ.  G.  Fbazee,  E>q.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  c  o  Forrest  Dodd. 

Esq.,  5,  Oxford  Gardens,  Notting  Hill,  W. 
1894.  tF.  J.  FuEXivALL,  Esq.,  M.A..  Ph.D..  D.Lit..  St. 

George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 
1892.  cSheimant     Sampateao     K.    Gaikwad,     M.R.I., 

M.K.A  S.,  F.R.C.I..  care  of  Mr.  W.  Whiteley. 

Shipping  Department,  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 
1902.     Abthce  Haeold  Gabstang,  Esq.,  20.  Roe  Lane. 

Southport. 
1883.     William  Blachfobd   Gedge.  Esq.,  c/o  Messrs. 
Pope  i:  Plante,  39b,  Old  Bond  Street.  W. 
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election. 
1902.     Maurice  A.  G-erothwohl,  Esq.,  D.Litt.,  Council, 

Trinity    College,   Dublin ;    8,    Alma    Terrace, 

Kensington,  W. 
1902.  cN.   N.  Ghose,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-LaAv,  Principal 

Metropolitan  Institution,  43,  Bancbaram  Un- 

koor's  Lane,  Bowbazar,  Calcutta, 
1904.     Eev.    J.    George    G-ibson,    D.D.,    The   Rectory, 

Ebchester,  R.S.O. 
1901.     Rev.     William     Joseph     Gomersall,    Stanley 

House,  Hanipstead,  N.W. 
1901.     Mrs.  Ella  Mary  Gordon,  LL.D.,  M.S.A.,  Arnlee, 

Pitfodels,     Aberdeenshire ;      and    Auchintoul, 

Aboyne. 
1898.     Emanuel  GREEN,Esq.,F.S.A.,V.P.R.A.I.,  ComiciZ, 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1877.     Thomas    William    Greenwell,    Esq.,    Broom- 
shields,  Tow  Law,  CO.  Durham. 
1897.     Heinrich    Maria   Hain,    Esq.,    Ph.D.,    M.C.P., 

Wilhelmj  House,  38,  Leam  Terrace,  Leaming- 
ton Spa. 
1880.     The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  F.R.S., 

President,  4,  Ennismore  Gardens,  Princes  Gate, 

S.W. ;  and  Athenaeum  Club. 
1906.     Rev.  William  Parker  Hanks,  M.A.,  The  Whins, 

Siou  Hill,  Bath. 
1865.  cRev.  Albert  Augustus  Harland,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Council,  Harefield  Vicarage,  Uxbridge. 
1904.     William    Hatfield,    Esq.,    A.C.P.,    2,    Crosby 

Street,  Stockport. 
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election. 

1883.     John     Hennikek    Heatox,    Esq.,    M.P.,     Vice- 
President,  The  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1885.     J.   Stewart  Henderson,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S..  1,  Pond 

Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1868.  cRev.  C.  a.  Heurtley,  M.A.,  Ashington  Rectory, 

Pulborough,  Sussex. 
1889.     Mrs.  Napier  Higgins,  24,  The  Boltons,  S.W. 
1893.     Rev.    Ernest   Hill,    M.A.,    The  Abbey  School, 

Beckenliam. 
1904.     J.A.HowARD-WATsoN,Esq.,F.R.G.S.,r.R.Hist.S., 

Council,    '19,    Saudringhaiu    Road,    Waterloo, 

Liverpool. 
1903.     Miss  Emily  Hughes,  22,  Market  Street,  Brigliton, 
1906.     Charles     Hyatt-Woolf,     Esq.,     F.R.P.S.,    26 

Clarence  Gate  Gardens,  Dorset  Square,  W. 
1880.     H.  M.  Imbert-Terry,  Esq.,  Council,  Strete  Ralegh, 

Exeter. 
1901.     Joseph  James,   Esq.,    D.Sc,    Ph.D.,   25,   Milner 

Square,  Isliugtou,  jST. 
1865.  cGeorge  J.  Johnson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  136,  HaglevRoad, 

Birmingham. 

1900.  Walter   Jenkinson   Ivaye,  Esq.,  M.A.,    LL.D.. 

Pembroke  College,  Harrogate. 

1901.  cRev.    Philip  Henry    Kirkham,    M.A.,   M.S.A., 

St.  Luke's  Mission,  S.P.G.,  Touugoo,  Burma. 
1899.  cERNESTKivER,Esq.,F.R.C.O.,A.R.AM.,A.Pb.S., 
Professor   at    the    Royal   Academy    of    Music, 
Auditor,  Kenmure,  South  Croydon. 
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election. 

1897.  Joseph    William   Knipe,   Esq.,   Ph.D.,    L.C.P., 

The  Lawn,  Fishponds,  Bristol. 
1902.     J.  J.  Lane,  Esq.,  Municipal  Offices,  Brighouse. 
1892.     James  Lauder,  Esq.,  The   G-lasgow  Athenaeum, 
Glasgow. 

1898.  Charles   Letts,    Esq.,   8,   Bartlett's   Buildings, 

Holborn  Circus. 

1898.  John  Letts,  Esq.,  8,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  Holboru 

Circus. 
1889.     Major   J.  A.    Liebmann,  P.R.G.S.,  c/o   Messrs. 

Bosnian,  Powis  and  Co.,  Cliurch  Street,  Cape 

Town,  S.  Africa. 
1895.     William  Douw  Lighthall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Chateau- 

elair,  Westmount,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1900.  Percy  George  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lee  House, 

Preston  Street,  Bi-adford. 

1899.  William  Lorimer,  Esq.,  J.P.,  M.S.A.,  Kirklinton, 

Langside,  Glasgow. 
1902.     Rev.    Canon   Malcolm   MacColl,   M.A.,   D.D., 

Council,    The    Residence,    Ripon;    Devonshire 

Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
1899.     Kenneth  McIvea.n,  Esq.,  The  Homestead,  Monkton 

Combe,  near  Bath. 
1904.     Rev.    James    Maechant,    Lochnagar,    Brighton 

Road,  Worthing;  and  Authors'  Club. 

1901.  Miss  A.  Eglantine  Maxwell,  Craiglilies,  Cove, 

Dumbartonshire,  N.B. 

1899.     Rev.  H.  Anderson  Meaden,  Beech  Lawn,  North 
Finchlev. 
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1894.  tGrEORGE  Meeedith,  Esq.,  Box  Hill,  Dorking. 

1899,  Lady    Meux,  Theobald's  Park,  Waltham   Cross, 

Herts  ;  and  41,  Park  Lane,  W. 

1900.  William     Miles,     Esq.,     114,     Melody    Koad. 

Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. 
1904.     Walter  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  Gierko,  College  Eoad, 
Exeter. 

1900.  Eev.  William    C.  Minifie,    D.D.,  The  Ketreat, 

Clytha  Park,  Newport,  Monmouth. 
1859.  fGEORGE    Washington   Moon,    Esq.,    7,    Princes 
Terrace,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 

1901.  James    Muirhead     Potter     Muirhead,     Esq., 

F.S.S.,F.E.C.L,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town ; 

and  57,  St.  Georges  Street,  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa. 
1901.     Albert  Myers,  Esq.,  18,  Newiugton  Green,  N. 
1887.  cR.    A.    Naylor,    Esq.,    F.E.Hist.S.,    F.E.G.S., 

F.E.Met.S.,  Guerdon  Hall,  Thelwall,  Cheshire. 
1894.     Philip  H.  Newman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  E.B.A.,  Council, 

'69,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 
1899.     His    Grace    the    Duke    of   Northumberland, 

K.G.,  Vice-President,  2,  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W.  ; 

and  Alnwick  Castle   North '-'mberlaud. 

1903.  John  Smedley  Norton,  Esq.,  3,  Eemenham  Hill 

Henley-on-Thames. 

1904.  Elliott  O'Donnell,  Esq.,  24,  Alma  Eoad,  Clifton. 

Bristol. 
1906.     Eev.    Edward    Hosea    Palmer,    New    Wurtley 

Vicarage,  Leeds. 
1876.     Eev.  James  Edward  Perkins,  M.A.,  2,  Far  CliiY 

Eoad,  Toller  Lane,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

o 
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1878.  cJoHN     Samuel     Phene,     Esq.,    LL.D.,    F.S.A., 

F.R.G.S.,    F.G.S.,    Vice-President,    5,   Carlton 

Terrace,  Oakley  Street,  S.W. 

1902.  Henry    Chapman     Poultee,    Esq.,    8,    College 

Grreen,    Dublin ;    and   Eeclan   Lodge,  Eathgar 
Road,  Eathgar,  co.  Dublin. 

1903.  EoBT.   W.   Eamsey,  Esq.,  Council,  27,  Clarendon 

Eoad,  Holland  Park,  W. 
1906.     Professor  Navakrishna   Eat,  B.A.,  Maharaja's 
College,  Jaipur,  Eajputana,  India. 

1895.  John  Eeade,  Esq.,  F.E.S.C,  270,  Laval  Avenue, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
1899.     Ht.  Lindon  Eiley,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Eccleston  Park,  Prescot,  Lancashire. 
Is70.     The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Eipon,  K.G., 

a.C.S.L,   CLE.,   F.E.S.,  formerly   Viceroy  of 

India,    9,    Chelsea    Embankment,    S.W.  ;    and 

Athenseuni  Club. 
1888.  cWalter  T.  Eogers,    Esq.,   The   Library,    Inner 

Temple,  E.C. 

1896.  The  Eev.  Honyel  Gough  Eosedale,  M.A.,  D.D., 

F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  St.  Peter's  Vicarage,  13, 

Ladbroke  Gardens,  W. 
1899.     Eev.    W.    E.    Eosedale,    M.A.,    The   Vicarage, 

Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 
1905.     Eev.  Eobt.  Eoss,  A.K.C,  Christchurch  Vicarage, 

Bridlington  Quay,  Yorkshire. 
1905.     John  Eowlands,  Esq.,  Wauuarlwydd,  Swansea. 
1893.  fCHARLEs  EussELL,  Esq.,  '  The  Glasgow  Herald,' 

Glasgow. 
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1903.  Mrs.   Annie    Russell-Cotes,   East   Cliff    Hall, 

Bournemouth. 
1900.     Colonel  T.  Davies  Sewell,  F.R.A.S.,  late  6tli 

Battn.    the    Royal     Fusiliers,    29,    Grosvenor 

Road,  S.W. ;  United  Service  Club. 
1897.     KuNWAR  KusHAL  Pal  Sinh,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

RaTs  Kotla  P.O.,  Kotla,  Dt.  Agra  (East),  India. 
1906.     Walter  Scott  Sisterson,  Esq.,  20,  Bojne  Road, 

Belmont  Hill,  Lewishani,  S.E. 
1886.     George  E.   Skerry,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,   119,  Hi.gh 

Holborn.  W.C. 
1894.     George    Eustace    Skliros,   Esq.,   M.A.,   B.Sc, 

289,  Regent  Street,  W. 

1904.  Archibald     Sparke,     Esq.,     Chesham     House, 

Bolton-le-Moors. 
1896.     Marion  H.  Spielmann,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 21,  Cadogan  Gardens,  Belgravia,  S.W. 
1906.     Rev.  James  Sprunt,  29,  Poets   Road,  Highbury 

New  Park,  N. 
1886.     Corelli  J.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Beverley  House,  Barnes. 
1904.     Rev.     William    Thomas     Stonestreet,    D.D., 

LL.D.jTbe  New  Church  Depot,  18,  Corporation 

Street,  Manchester. 
1902.  cMrs.  Mabel  Frances  Strafford,  33,  Wood.stock 

Road,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
1892.     The  Hon.  James  Maclaren  Stuart,  Master  of 

Gray,    14,   The    Boltous,    South    Kensington ; 

Brownswood,  Enniscorthy,  Co.  Wexford. 
1899.     John  Hamer  Sutclifpe,  Esq.,  199,  Pi<cadilly,W. 
1875.  cRaja  Sir  S.  M.  Tagore,  Master  of   Music.  The 

Rajbati,  Pathuriaghata,  Calcutta. 
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1897.  cR.  Inigo   Tasker.    Esq.,   CouticU,  Nether  Park, 

Nether  Street,  Church  End,  Finchley. 
1884.     Rev.  Chakles  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,   Vice-President,  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Cambridge  ;    and  Athenaeum  Club. 

1902.  William  H.  Ternent,  Esq.,  B.Litt.,  Church  St. 

Head,  Durham. 

1896.     Rev.  Charles  John  Terry,  M.A.,  7,  Gildridge 
Road,  Eastbourne. 

1891.     Rev.  George  F.  Terry,  L.Th.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S., 
All  Souls'  Vicarage,  88,  Finchley  Road,  W. 

1905.  Jesse  Lambly   Thomas,    Esq.,    75,   West   Park, 

Eltham,  Kent. 
1904.     John  T.  Thorp,  Esq.,  M.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,   57, 
Regent  Road,  Leicester. 

1903.  Thomas  B.  Tilley,  Esq.,  B.Litt.,  A.C.P.,  Colling- 

wood  House,  Southwick-on-Wear. 
1900.     David    Tollemache,    Esq.,    Council,  7,  Grande 
Parade  Mansions,  Muswell  Hill,  N. ;    and  La 
Belle  Sauvage,  E.C. 

1906.  Wm.    J.    Vandenbergh,   Esq.,    Adelaide,    South 

Australia. 

1898.  John  Hartley  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  M.A.,  North 

Bailey,  Durham. 
1900.     Alfred  William  Hinsley  Walker,  Esq.,  M.D., 

L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  Argyle  House,  Harrogate. 
1902.     Edward  James  Watson,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  St. 

John's  Arch,  Bristol. 

1896.     Henry   Stanley   Hoole  Waylen,  Esq.,  West- 
burv,  Wilts. 
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1901.     Alex.    D.    O.    Weddeebuejt,    Esq.,    K.C.,    47, 

Cadogan  Place,  S.W. 

1896.  Robert  Mark  Wenley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 

Michigan,    E.    Maddison    Street,    Ann    Arbor, 

Michigan,  U.S.A. 
1905.     PtEv.    F.    De    Lact  White,   B.A.,   The    Rectory, 

Mavesyn  Eidware,  Eugeley,  Staffs. 
1895.  cA.    GooDiJfCH   Williams,    Esq.,    8,    St.   John's 

Green,  Abbey  Terrace,  Colchester,  Essex. 
1901.     Miss   Rose    Lilian    Willia3is,   2,    Royal   York 

Villas,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1901.     GrEORGE    Hexrt    Wilson,    Esq.,    Heath    House, 

Ossett,  Yorks. 
1901.     Butler    Wood,     Esq.,     Central    Free    Library, 

Bradford. 
1887.  cT.  C.  WooDMAX,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.E.LS.,  The  Old 

House,  Pnlborough. 
1898.  cBaron  Anthony  de  Worms,  17,  Park  Crescent, 

Portland  Place,  W. 
1862.     George,   Barox   de   Worms,  F.S.A.,   F.R.G.S., 

G.C.F.J.,     Vice-Prei^xdent,    17,    Park    Crescent, 

Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  27,  Adelaide  Crescent, 

Brighton. 

1898.  cBaeox   Percy  de  Worms,  Auditor,  21,  Lowndes 

Street,  S.W. 

1897.  cT.  Cato  Wobsfold.  Esq..   F.R.Hist.S.,  Council, 

Addison  House,  Balham  Hill,  S.W. ;  9,  Staple 
Inn,  W.C. 
1903.     Rev.    Dr.    C.    B.    Bergin    Wright.    M.A..    796. 
Astor  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

1899.  Rev.  J.  J.  Wright,  Atherton,  nr.  Manchester. 
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1892.  H.E.  Count  Tornielli  Brfsati. 

1856.  M.  LE  CoMTE  Alexandre  Foucher  de  Careil. 

1863.  M.  Chakma. 

1899.  H.E.  THE  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Choate. 
1906.  Professor  Dr.  H.  Cordier. 

1873.     M.  Clermont  Ganneau. 

1892.     H.E.  Jean  GTennadius,  ex-Euvoy  Extraordinary 

from  the  King  of  the  Hellenes. 
1879.     Cavalier  Dott.  Attilio  Hortis,  Trieste. 
1906.     H.  E.  Jean  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador  at 

Washington,  U.S.A. 

1896.  H.E.  Takaaki   Kato,  Envoy  Extraordinai-y  and 

Minister     Plenipotentiary    from     H.I.M.    the 
Emperor  of  Jaj^an. 

1905.  Professor  Dr.  Kerler. 

1862.  Baron  von  KQhne,  St.  Petersburg. 

1854.  Dr.  C.  Leemans,  Leydeu. 

1897.  Abel  Lefranc,  Secretaire  du  College  de  Prance. 

1900.  The  Count  Lutzow. 

1895.  Professor  Dr.  Theodor  Mommsen 

1891.  M.  F.  J.  DE  Santa  Anna  Nery. 

1851.  A.  E.  Eangab^. 

1906.  M.  Paul  Sabatier,  D.Litt. 

1897.     J.  M.  W.  Van  der  Poorten  Schwartz  ("  Maarten 

Maartens"). 
1875.     Albrecht  Weber,  Ph.D. 
1889.     F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  M.A. 
1905.     Professor  Dr.  Wills. 


THE    RISE    OF    THE    SARA.CEN    POWER. 

BY   J.   A.   HOWARD-WATSON, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.HIST.S.,  ETC.,  SOLICITOR  OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

[Eead  February  28th,  1906.] 

"  I  like  the  M^issulman :  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  God  : 
his  life  is  a  fairly  pure  one." — General  Gordon. 

The  story  of  all  great  empires  of  the  past  possesses 
an  enthralling  interest  for  the  student,  not  only  of 
history,  but  of  human  nature  ;  it  contains  lessons  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  politician  and  to  the  maker 
of  history  of  to-day. 

Resplendent  as  any,  whether  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessors, the  Saracen  empire  out- rivals  them  all  in 
demonstrating  the  all-conquering  power  of  religious 
fervour :  how  the  creed  comprehensively  summed  up 
in  the  formula  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and 
Mohammed  is  His  prophet  "  is  the  equivalent  of  that 
faith  by  which  men  "  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens "  and  "  subdued 
kingdoms." 

The  derivation  of  the  name  "  Saracen "  is  as 
obscure  as  the  early  history  of  the  race ;  the  most 
probable    root    is    the    Arabic    Sahra  =  a    desert, 
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whence,  the  "  people  of  the  desert,"  from  the  fact 
of  the  cradle  of  their  race  being  in  the  "  hinterland  " 
of  Arabia ;  another  derivation  is  from  Arabic  Sharq 
■=  the  rising  sun,  whence  "  eastern,"  thus  meaning, 
the  eastern  people;  but  it  is  submitted  that  this 
derivation  is  not  tenable,  because  the  Arabs  would 
hardly  call  themselves  eastern  or  be  the  eastern 
people  to  themselves. 

The  name  "  Saracen  "  was  used  generically  by  the 
Grreeks  and  Romans  to  denote,  not  only  the  descen- 
dants of  Ishmael,  but  all  the  roving  desert  tribes 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  contemptuously  dubbed  "  Barbarians  "  all  the 
indigenous  races  of  North  Africa  who  did  not  speak 
their  languages. 

Out  of  such  obscure  and  unpromising  material 
rose  an  empire  which,  at  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  into  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Turkestan,  beyond  j 
the  River  Oxus  and  right  up  to  the  Rivers  Indus 
and  Ganges ;  again,  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  it  claimed 
not  merely  "  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene  "  but 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  the  large 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  entire  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and  even,  for  a  time,  a  large  part  of 
France  came  under  the  dominion  of  "  the  Faithful," 
— a  dominion  which,  in  later  ages  under  the  Turk, — 
included  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

How  came  such  vast  power  to  be  evolved  from 
small  beginnings  ? 

The  answer,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  advent  of 
Mohammed,  his  belief  in  his  mission,  and  his  power 
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o£  making  others  believe,  both  in  him,  and  his  mission. 
Islam  never  stood,  does  not  stand,  and  never  will 
stand  still ;  the  propaganda  spread  abroad,  and  its 
doctrines  and  practice  so  commended  themselves  to 
the  conquered  races  who  came  under  its  sway  (as 
immeasurably  superior  to  anything  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed)  that  it  succeeded  on  its  merits, 
and  not  merely  because  of  the  enthusiastic  fervour 
of  the  conquerors. 

Not  without  a  stern  and  at  times  sanguinary  and 
disheartening  struggle  did  the  Prophet  pursue  his 
purpose  and  transmit  his  mission  to  his  faithful 
followers,  wdio  established  and  extended  an  empire 
destined  to  make  its  mark  on,  and  take  high  rank 
amongst,  the  great  world-powers. 

The  establishment  of  this  empire  practically  dates 
from  A.D.  610,  when  Mohammed  first  proclaimed 
his  message  to  his  native  tribe,  the  Koreish  {-=2  the 
traffickers),  in  Mecca. 

We  pass  over  the  years  during  which  the  Prophet 
met  with  naught  but  scoffing  from  his  countrymen, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  worshipped  the  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  believed  in  genii,  or  spirits. 

The  Mohammedan  year  dates  from  the  Hegira,  or 
flight  (of  the  Prophet)  to  Medina  in  a.d.  622 ;  en- 
trenched in  this  stronghold,  the  tide  began  to  turn 
in  the  Prophet's  favour ;  the  various  cities  of  the 
region  listened  favourably  to  the  new  teaching,  and 
Mecca  itself  came  under  its  influence  shortly  before 
Mohammed's  death,  in  a.d.  632,  by  which  time  lie 
had  gathered  round  him  a  faithful  band  of  followers, 
sworn  to  obey  his  commands  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  God  throughout  the  known  world,  not 
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only  for  the  time  being,  but  for  all  time.  The 
measure  of  success  attendant  on  obedience  to  this 
command  all  history  proclaims. 

The  prophet's  place  as  ruler  was  taken  by  Abu- 
Bekr,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Kalifs  (commissioners, 
or  deputies),  destined  to  govern  the  Moslem  world 
for  the  next  500  years. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  different  sects 
arose  of  the  Shias,  or  sectaries  (who  flourish  chiefly 
in  Persia  and  acknowledge  the  Shah  as  head) 
and  the  Sunnis,  or  traditionists  (the  orthodox,  who 
acknowledge  the  headship  of  the  Turkish  Sultan). 
The  former  sprang  from  Ali,  Mohammed's  son-in- 
law,  and  the  rival  of  the  first  Kalif  for  that  position, 
and  prefer  the  title  of  Imaum  to  Kalif;  but  their 
numbers  are  less  than  one  tenth  those  of  the  Sunnis, 
who  are  by  far  the  more  important. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  Kalif  the  Holy  War 
was  entered  upon  with  zeal  and  success,  under 
Kalid,  "  the  Sword  of  Allah."  The  various  pro- 
vinces of  Arabia  were  first  brought  into  subjection, 
then  extensions  were  made  to  the  north,  and  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria  (where  the  Romans  were  defeated) 
were  won  to  the  faith. 

Under  the  second  Kalif,  Omar,  the  tide  of  con- 
quest continued  to  roll  on:  the  great  victory  of 
Kadesia  was  won  over  the  Persians  (a.d.  636),  the 
Moslem  power  extended  still  further  north,  Damascus 
and  Jerusalem  were  taken,  the  Romans  Avere  driven 
out  from  Antioch  and  Aleppo  and  the  islands  of 
Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  Egypt  was  attacked  (a.d.  640), 
and  though  not  at  this  time  completely  subjugated, 
Alexandria,    the    richest    city    of    the    Byzantine 
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Empire,  capitulated  to,  and  Cairo  was  founded  by, 
the  Moslems.  Persia  proved  a  sturdier  foe,  but 
though  conquered  only  inch  hy  inch,  it  was  finally 
entirely  secured  for  Islam,  chiefly  by  the  victory 
of  Nevahrend  (a.d.  642). 

Now  was  the  Saracen  golden  age  of  conquest, 
before  dissension  and  secession  set  in. 

During  the  rule  of  Kalif  Otliman,  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia  and 
Turkestan,  in  which  the  Saracens  scarcely  held 
their  own  aofainst  their  turbulent  and  warlike  neio-h- 
hours ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fought  their 
way  into  Armenia  and  Anatolia.  For  the  first  time 
they  organised  naval  expeditions  and  carried  their 
career  of  conquest  into  Northern  Africa;  Cyprus 
and  Carthage  were  invaded  and  taken. 

Ali,  the  Prophet's  son-in-law,  and  fourth  Kalif, 
was  the  first  to  remove  his  seat  of  government  from 
Arabia  (where  sedition,  intrigue,  and  civil  wai' 
threateningly  reared  its  head)  to  Assyria,  whence 
it  never  again  departed,  though  one  city  was  often 
substituted  for  another  as  capital. 

In  this  reign  Syria  and  Egypt  both  revolted,  and 
were  lost  to  the  Kalif  ate,  though  still  under  Moslem 
independent  rulers. 

After  Ali  and  his  son  Hasan  (the  last  of  the 
"  orthodox  "  line)  there  arose  Moawia,  the  first,  but 
by  no  means  the  last,  of  successful  generals  of  the 
faith  to  seize  the  Kalifate,  or  to  be  elected  thereto 
(for  the  Kalifate  was  always  hereditary,  not  elective) 
by  force  or  intimidation  of  arms. 

Moawia  was  the  founder  of  a  now  dynasty  (a.p. 
661),  that  of  the  ODilddc-i,  destined  to  rule    in    an 
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unbroken  line  of  succession  for  more  than  a  century ; 
the  new  seat  of  p-overnment  was  Damascus. 

From  the  time  of  this  KaUf  the  importance  of 
Arabia  generally,  and  Mecca  and  Medina  particularly, 
declined,  although  the  annual  pilgrimages  thither 
continued,  and  still  continue  to  be  taken. 

Moawia  carried  Moslem  arms  into  Khorassan,  a 
Persian  province  destined,  hereafter,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ruling 
Kalif — Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  the  region  known 
as  Transoxania  (across  the  River  Oxus) ;  and  an 
attempt  was  even  made  to  capture  Constantinople 
(a.d.  670),  a  city  reserved  for  the  Osmanli  Turk  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  reduce. 

Greater  success,  though  not  unaccompanied  by 
stern  warfare  against  the  native  Berbers,  attended 
Islam  in  its  task  of  consolidating  its  dominions  in 
Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco. 

After  Moawia's  time  the  Moslem  world  passed 
through  a  troublous  and  sanguinary  period,  owing 
to  the  opposition  offered  by  the  Alyites  to  the 
reigning  Kalif ;  they  put  forward  a  rival  candidate 
for  the  position,  Hosein,  a  son  of  Ali,  but  he  was 
killed  in  battle  and  his  followers  ruthlessly  dis- 
persed. 

This  event,  which  caused  a  greater  schism  in 
Islam  than  any  other  before  or  since,  is  still 
observed  as  a  universal  festival  of  mourning  (the 
Moharrem)  by  all  true  believers,  and  especially  by 
the  Shias. 

Hereafter,  upon  the  death  of  each  succeeding 
Kalif,  disorder  and  tumult  were  regular^  let  loose 
in  the  Moslem  dominions,  the  inevitable  harvest  to 
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be  reaped  from  the  rivalries  of  the  various  ambitious 
claimants  to  the  dazzling  position  of  the  Kalifate ; 
these  flames  were  fanned  bv  the  furj  of  various 
fanatical  sects,  such  as  the  Karejites  (radical 
reformers),  who  arose  about  this  period. 

Probably  this  state  of  affairs  was  inevitable,  from 
the  increasingly  unwieldy  proportions  of  so  vast  and 
scattered  an  empire,  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  easy  for  the  provinces  furthest  from  the  capital 
for  the  time  being,  to  shake  off  their  allegiance,  and 
to  choose  as  their  Grovernor  some  local  bold  adven- 
turer, who  could  command  their  respect  by  reason 
of  his  feats  of  arms  and  successful  military  raids. 

The  advent  of  Abd-el-MeHk  (a.d.  685  to  705)— 
he  who  put  down  the  Alyite  rebellion  with  so  stern 
a  hand — marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Saracen 
history;  for,  comparative  peace  being  once  more 
restored  in  the  empire,  he  doffed  the  character  of 
the  victorious  general,  and  was  the  first  to  assume 
that  of  the  patron  of  literature  and  art,  which,  thus 
encouraged,  throve  during  his  rule  :  he  was  the  first 
to  adopt  a  native  coinage. 

During  the  reigns  of  Abd-el-Melik  and  his  son 
Walid  "  the  stars  in  their  courses "  fouo-ht  for 
Islam ;  again  a  brilliant  career  of  conquest  and  con- 
version followed  the  ever-widening  wake  of  the 
Saracen  host ;  the  sword  of  the  Faithful  penetrated 
north,  beyond  the  Oxus,  to  the  borders  of  Cathay 
(China) ;  west,  into  Asia  Minor ;  east,  beyond  the 
River  Indus,  into  Scinde  (India)  ;  south-west,  along 
the  North  African  seaboard  to  the  Isles  of  the  Sea 
(Sicily,  Sardinia,  etc.). 

Not  content  with  these  enormous  conquests  and 
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subjugations,  the  Moslem  turned  his  eyes  to,  and 
his  arms  on  Europe ;  and,  right  past  the  "  Pillars 
of  Hercules,"  the  Moslem  armies  invaded  Spain, 
under  Musa  and  Tarif  or  Tarik  (whence  Cape  Tarifa 
and  Jeb-el-Tarik,  the  ancient  name  for  Gibraltar). 
The  invaders  encountered  the  Christians  (Goths, 
who  had  supplanted  the  Eomans),  under  their  chief- 
tain Roderigo,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter 
at  Xeres  (a.d.  711). 

The  power  of  the  Christian  reeled  before  the 
irresistible  shock  of  the  Mohammedan.  The  Saracen 
army  ravaged  the  land  like  a  whirlwind,  bearing 
victory  in  its  train  as  it  jjursued  its  all-conquering 
path,  up  to  the  very  portals  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
edge  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Thus  commenced  for  Spain  an  epoch  which  had 
enduring  results.  The  exotic  root  throve  in  foreign 
soil.  The  new  regime  proved  congenial  to  the  con- 
quered races,  because  the  new  government  was  more 
liberal  and  moderate  than  the  old,  and  the  people 
rejoiced  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own 
religion,  laws,  manners,  and  customs. 

Old  treaties  of  this  period  made  between  the 
Saracens  and  Christians  state  that  .  .  .  "the 
Christians  are  not  to  be  molested,  their  churches 
are  to  be  respected,  and  their  persons  preserved 
inviolate,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  remain 
faithful  to  the  Government  and  pay  the  tribute 
agreed  upon." 

Nor  did  the  Saracen  host  stop  short  at  Spain. 
The  fair  fields  of  the  Franks  spread  before  their 
eyes  an  alluring  sight  and  a  guerdon  meet  to  be 
brought  under  tribute. 
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France  was,  at  this  period,  nominally  ruled  by  the 
"  Rois  Faineants,"  but  in  reality  by  the  "  Maires  du 
Palais,"  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  Saracen,  whose  Oriental  hordes  overran  the 
country  under  Abd-er- Rahman,  an  able  general,  who, 
however,  met  his  match  in  Charles  Martel  (=  "the 
hammer,"  and  the  grandfather  of  Charlemagne)  at 
the  Battle  of  Tours,  and  w^as  compelled  to  retreat 
(a.d.  732). 

The  reign  of  Walid  was  also  marked  by  another 
determined  effort  to  Avrest  Constantinople  from  the 
Greek  Empire. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Omiades  w^as  overthrown  at 
the  Battle  of  Zab,  near  Nineveh,  in  a.d.  745,  and 
Abbas  (descended  from  the  Prophet's  uncle,  Abd- 
al-Muttalib)  commenced  a  new^  dynasty,  destined, 
though  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  to  reign 
for  the  next  500  years,  and  to  be  known  to  fame  as 
the  Abassides.  These  changed  the  hitherto,  and 
also  subsequently,  officially  recognised  green  flag  to 
a  hlach  banner. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  empire  owning 
political,  as  opposed  to  religious,  allegiance  to  the 
Kalif  became  more  restricted,  Africa  and  Spain 
especially  separating,  and  having  rulers  of  their 
own. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  Kalif's  dominions  were  less 
extensive  they  were  now  better  consolidated,  under 
Mansur,  who  founded  Bagdad  as  his  capital ;  under 
Harun-al-Rashid  (a.d.  702)  the  empire  had  rest  for 
a  season,  and  Bagdad  l:)ecame  a  centre  of  great 
importance  and  magnificence. 

Under    the    Persian    Barmecides,    the    powerful 
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viziers,  learning,  science,  and  art,  made  great 
progress. 

Harun-al-Rashid  appointed  as  Grovernor  of  Kair- 
wan  (Tunis)  one  Aglab  (a.d.  800),  whose  descend- 
ants thenceforth  for  the  next  100  years  ruled  that 
region,  and  who  are  chiefly  remarkable  because 
they  carried  the  Faith  into  Itah^,  ravaged  Rome 
(a.d.  846),  and  took  Syracuse,  in  Sicily  (a.d.  871), 
but  were  unable  to  permanently  retain  these  great 
conquests. 

These,  in  turn,  were  overthrown  and  succeeded  by 
the  Fatiinites,  who  claimed  direct  descent  from  the 
Prophet  by  Fatima,  one  of  his  wives.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Tunis,  where  they  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  vigorously  preaching  the 
coming  of  the  Malidi — a  doctrine  which  has  proved 
the  stormy  petrel  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  Soudan 
to  this  day. 

They  eventually  (about  a.d.  970)  conquered  and 
held  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

The  leadino-  features  of  the  rules  of  most  of  the 
Kalifs  subsequent  to  Harun-al-Eashid  were  the 
influence  of  the  Persians,  gradually  ousting  that 
of  the  Arabs ;  the  decrease  in  direct  power  of  the 
Kalif ;  and  the  rise  of  rationalistic  sects  and  factions 
whom  Mamun,  one  of  the  Kalifs,  is  said  to  have 
encouraged. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  l^oth  political  and  religious 
power  when  the  spirit  of  unswerving  faith  in  the 
one  true  God,  the  chief  corner-stone  and  glory  of 
Islam,  began  to  be  questioned  and  shaken,  and  when 
orthodoxy  "  suffered  violence  and  the  violent  took  it 
by  force." 
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Not  only  did  the  religious  side  of  Moslemism 
suffer,  but  the  political  also.  The  ninth  century 
witnessed  the  constant  rise  and  fall  of  military 
intriguers  and  religious  pretenders,  who  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  distraction,  the  once  united,  and 
still  great,  Saracen  Empire, 

The  more  important  of  these  revolts  were  en- 
gineered in  the  Persian  provinces,  especially  Kho- 
rassan,  which  the  Taherans  (followers  of  Taher,  one 
of  the  Maun's  ambitious  generals)  wrested  for  them- 
selves and  ruled  for  fifty  years. 

Scarcely  had  they  passed  their  jubilee  when  the 
powerful  Sofarrides  (sons  of  the  "  Kettle  Mender," 
so  called  from  the  original  occupation  of  their 
warrior  founder  Yakub)  wrenched  Khorassan  from 
the  Taherans,  and  Seistan,  and  other  provinces, 
from  the  Kalif,  and  ruled  with  great  pomp  till  their 
extinction,  fifty  years  afterw'ards. 

During  this  period,  too,  the  Tulunides  (descended 
from  Tulun,  whom  Harun-al-Rashid  had  appointed 
Governor  of  Egypt)  made  themselves  masters  of 
that  smiling  and  fertile  land,  and,  in  addition,  con- 
quered Syria  and  Damascus,  and  forced  the  Kalif 
to  acknowledge  their  independence,  though  paying 
tribute  to  him. 

The  Samanades  (folk^wers  of  a  bold  military 
adventurer,  named  Ismail  Samana)  ruled  the  country 
beyond  the  Oxus,  and  were  quite  independent  of  the 
Kalif,  who,  in  a  misguided  moment,  invoked  their 
assistance  to  overcome  the  Tulunides  in  Egypt  (a.d. 
907).  This  was  accomplished,  but  the  foretime 
allies  of  the  Kalif  helped  themselves  to  large 
portions  of  his  dominions. 
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Not  only  had  the  KaHfate  to  reckon  with  the 
pohtical  ambition  of  would-be  rivals — its  very  tenets 
and  cherished  doctrines,  founded  on  the  Koran,  were 
struck  at  their  roots — false  prophets  and  fanatics 
galore  arose,  and  some,  indeed,  threatened  to  shake 
the  very  foundations — the  bed-rock — of  Islam. 

The  doctrines  of  these  false  prophets  corresponded, 
to  a  large  extent,  to  those  wdiich  are  now  called 
"  socialism"  and  "rationalism." 

Such  w^ere  the  Karmathians  (from  their  originator 
Karmath),  who  ravaged  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca ;  on  one  occasion  ruthlessly  falling  upon,  and 
destroying,  the  entire  caravan. 

It  was  tow^ards  the  latter  portion  of  the  ninth 
century  that  the  Turkish  party  rose  to  prominence 
in  the  capacity  of  "  king-makers,"  for  they  formed 
the  bodyguard  of  the  Kalif,  and  upon  each  vacancy 
set  up  and  deposed  Kalifs  at  will — a  practice  for 
which  their  successors,  the  Janissaries  in  Turkey, 
and  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  became  notorious. 

Of  nothing  could  it  be  truer  than  of  the  Kalifate 
at  this  period  that — 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Ichahod,  w^rit  large,  formed  the  wa^iting  on  the  wall, 
and  loomed  ominously  over  its  portals. 

The  practical  extinction  of  the  importance  of  the 
Kalif  as  a  personal  factor  and  a  ruling  power,  came 
when  Radi  created  the  office  of  "Prince  of  Princes  " 
(a.d.  940),  wdiereby  this  official  was  granted  j^lenary 
power,  practically  to  act  as  the  Kalifs  substitute  or 
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deputy,  in  all  affairs  of  State.  Hereafter  the  Kalif, 
in  regard  to  power,  was  in  an  analogous  position 
to  that  of  Emilius  Lepidns,  one  of  the  Roman  trium- 
virate in  "  Julius  Caesar" — 

"  He  shall  but  bear  it  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  tlie  business." 

Historians  all  agree,  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Kalifate  was  caused  by  the  rivalries  of  opposing 
rulers,  the  growth  of  anarchical  and  destructive 
sects  (e.  g.  the  Assassins  or  Hashishim,  who  rose 
about  A.D.  1000,  and  whose  tenets  went  a  little 
further  than  those  of  the  Karmathians),  the  falling 
away  from  their  allegiance  of  remote  provinces 
(which  had  never  been  projDcrly  under  control),  and 
the  increasing  power  and  ambition  of  successful 
generals,  Turkish  mercenaries,  and  place-seekers. 

Some  of  the  elements  which  contributed  to  the 
enormous  powder  built  up,  and  handed  down,  from 
Kalif  to  Kalif  were  the  causes  of  its  undoing ;  for,  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  growing  opulence  of  the  Kalifate, 
it  became  indolent  and  weak.  When  it  commenced 
to  grow  weak  and  effete,  the  disintegrating  process 
set  in  with  rapidity;  every  new  symptom  of  dissolu- 
tion begat  another,  until  at  last,  the  entire  fabric 
and  fibre  was  saturated,  riddled,  and  undermined 
w4th  intrigue  and  deceit,  and  honeycombed  with 
political  and  religious  rivalry. 

The  expedient  of  the  Kalif  Radi  for  temporising 
with  the  difficulty,  had  a  very  short  life  :  after 
Radi's  death,  the  temporal  power — as  opposed  to 
the  spiritual  headship  (a  supremacy  which  was  still 
universally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  nominal 
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Kalif  for  the  time  being) — passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Buvides,  or  Dilemites  (the  followers  of  a  military 
upstart,  Buya,  an  offshoot  from  the  Samanades), 
who  seized  the  reins  of  government  in  Bagdad  (a.d. 
945) ;  their  power  waxed  and  waned  in  turns,  but 
did  not  come  to  an  end  for  close  upon  a  century. 

The  Buvides  were  followed  by  the  Ghaznivides 
(a.d.  994  to  1160),  a  dynasty  which  originated  from 
Ghazni  in  Afghanistan.  They  were  a  warlike  race 
of  the  Islam  faith,  who  commenced  a  career  of  con- 
quest, by  which  they  brought  under  their  yoke  a 
region  extending  from  the  River  Oxus  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  from  the  River  Ganges  to  the  River 
Tigris. 

Their  greatest  ruler  was  Mahmud,  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  "  Sultan,"  whose  victories  and  con- 
quests in  India  dazzled  the  then  known  w^orld,  and 
who  zealously  propagated  Islam  wherever  his  vic- 
torious armies  passed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  rule  of  this  dynasty  the 
Mongol  Tartars  (also  Moslem  by  religion),  under 
their  celebrated  leaders  Jengis  Khan  and  his  sons, 
havingf  made  themselves  masters  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarkand,  wrested  from  the  Ghaznivides  their 
rich  heritage  and  founded  the  great  Mogul  line  of 
Emperors  of  India,  and  also,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Shahs  in  Persia. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  Ghaznivides 
there  arose,  ruled,  and  declined  in  turn,  the  re- 
nowned Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Seljuks  (a.d.  974  to 
1288),  w^ho,  sprung  from  the  shepherd  people,  origi- 
nated in  Turkestan,  almost  on  the  borders  of  modern 
Siberia.     By  sheer  military  prowess  they  seized  and 
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established  sway  over  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Syria,  and  even  when  their  power  dechned  in  Asia, 
they  were  amongst  those  who  captured  European 
Turkey  for  the  Moslem  faith. 

In  Asia  proper  their  decline  was  due  to  two  great 
emperors,  both  of  whom,  in  their  respective  spheres 
of  influence,  proved  too  strong  for  the  Seljuks. 

That  same  Tartar,  Jengis  Khan,  and  his  descend- 
ants, who  had  driven  the  strong  Ghaznivides  out  of 
India,  turned  their  conquering  attentions  to  the 
Seljuks,  from  whom  they  wrested  Turkestan  and 
other  rich  territories,  and  finally  despoiled  Bagdad 
in  A.D.  1258. 

A  little  time  before  the  Tartars'  advent,  the 
Seljuk  sun  had  been  eclipsed  by  a  new  phenomenon 
in  the  political  firmament,  the  world-renowned 
Saladin  (a.d.  1170  et  seq.),  "the  Star  of  Religion," 
Emperor  of  the  East,  whose  father  had  been  a  petty 
Governor  under  the  Seljuks. 

The  fame  of  Saladin  spread  throughout  Europe, 
by  reason  of  his  being  the  impregnable  rock  against 
which  the  Christian  chivalry  of  the  Crusades  hurled 
itself  in  vain. 

The  fame,  fair  dealing,  and  fair  fighting  of  this 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Saracen  rulers  of  the  Orient, 
have  been  fully  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe, 
Moslem  and  Christian  alike. 

Saladin  ruled  over  the  most  difficult  of  all  empires, 
that  whose  constituent  parts  consisted  mainly  of 
heterogeneous  masses  of  races,  and  nomadic  tribes 
of  the  desert,  unaccustomed  to  practical  discipline 
before  his  time.  He,  so  to  speak,  gathered  in  one 
hand,    and    during    his    lifetime    at   least,    firmly 
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grasped,  all  the  Avide  dominions  whicli,  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  had  owned  allegiance  to  the 
Kalifate,  whose  sole  remaining  scion  found  an 
asjdum  in  Egypt  and  established  a  spiritual  (i.  e. 
titular  or  nominal)  power  which  endured  from 
A.D.  1261  to  A.D.   1577. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  story  should  end  with  that 
ruler  who  restored  to  the  Saracens  the  pomp  and 
power  of  their  palmiest  days,  and  who  attained 
heights  of  greatness  seldom  reached,  and  never 
exceeded,  in  magnificence. 

Saladin  died  in  a.d.  1193,  and  the  history  of  the 
Saracens  is  henceforth  the  history  of  the  Crusades 
and  that  of  European  Turkey. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  success  of  Islam  depended, 
in  a  large  measure,  on  the  implicit  faith — the 
missionary  zeal — of  its  votaries,  and  upon  the 
vigorous  application  of  the  unvarying  test  of  their 
creed — namely,  to  compel  the  outsider  either  to 
come  entirely  within  the  fold  or  to  become  tributary, 
(this,  indeed,  being  the  only  alternative  or  devia- 
tion allowed  by,  or  inculcated  in,  several  suras,  or 
chapters,  of  the  Koran). 

Critics  of  Islam  frequently  urge  that  the  Faith 
could  never  have  achieved  its  far-reaching  results 
with  any  but  Oriental  peoples,  whose  minds  are 
more  susceptible  to  the  reception  of  teachings  such 
as  those  of  the  Prophet;  whose  imaginations  are 
more  easily  fired  by  the  fierce  denunciations,  wdiich 
Mohammed  throughout  his  life,  and  in  his  writings, 
called  down  on  all  wdio  scorn  or  neglect  to  accept 
his  religion  without  question. 

Granting  that  Mohammedanism  would  never  have 
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made  headway  with  Western  races — that  the  world 
in  general,  mediately  or  immediately,  follows  the 
lead  of  the  West  in  all  matters — and  o-rantinof  even 
that  it  is  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  that  this  should  be  the  case ;  granting 
further,  that  Islam  is  largely  plagiarised  from  Juda- 
ism, and  that  its  inferiority  to  Christianity  (especially 
in  its  attitude  towards  womankind  and  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery)  is  distinctly  marked — j^et  all  these 
things  do  not  seriously  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Mohammed's  life-work ;  the  enduring  results  of 
W'hich  constitute  the  most  eloquent  witness  to  its 
value. 

The  Moslem  creed  is  one  of  whole-hearted  con- 
formity ;  it  is  contrary  to  its  tenets  and  practice  to 
admit  nonconformity,  or  even  partial  or  occasional 
conformity,  in  any  shape  or  form  whatsoever.  JMany 
bitter  struggles,  even  with  some  of  his  own  followers 
and  adherents,  had  to  be  undergone  by  the  Prophet 
to  secure  the  universal  recognition  of  this  vital 
principle;  his  religion  without  it  would  probably 
have  been  left  stranded  on  the  shallows  of  early 
extinction  :  inasmuch  as  "  union  is  strength,"  herein 
lies  the  strength  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  the 
secret  of  its  success. 

At  the  same  time,  when  comparing  the  religion 
founded  by  the  Prophet  with  Christianity,  it  is 
impossible  to  gainsay  the  objection  which  is  jnstly 
urged  against  the  former,  that  Islam,  when  founded, 
never  contemplated  the  huge  strides  which  it  after- 
wards made,  or  that  what  sufficed  for  a  com])aratively 
small  country  in  its  early  stages  did  not  possess 
sufficient    elasticity,  or    latitude,  in    providing   for 
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different  circumstances  in  a  larger  spliere  of  influence 
and  in  more  advanced  ages. 

The  Prophet  laid  it  down  that  all  that  his  followers 
should  ever  require  in  the  way  of  guidance,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Koran  ;  when  this  proved  deficient  the 
Kalifs  were  therefore  forced  to  resort  to  the  expe- 
dient of  collecting  a  body  of  traditions,  opinions,  etc., 
to  supplement  the  Koran ;  in  this,  however,  nothing 
more  was  done  than  to  emulate  the  Talmudists,  with 
whom,  though  it  is  against  their  pride  to  confess  it, 
the  Moslems  have  much  in  common. 

Christianity  has  an  incontestable  superiority,  in 
that  its  doctrines  are  so  framed  as  to  provide  for  all 
variations  of  circumstances,  and  for  every  age  and 
clime. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  time  often  makes  the  man, 
and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  it  with  the  Prophet, 
whose  character  (and  in  particular  the  trait  of  cruelty 
which  greatly  marred  the  effect  and  acceptability  of 
his  religious  tenets)  was  framed  and  moulded  by  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  treat- 
ment by  his  contemporaries. 

To  concede  all  this — nay,  and  more  —the  fact 
remains  that  the  advent  of  Mohammed,  and  of  his 
"calls  to  cry,"  marked,  not  the  delmt  of  a  blatant 
impostor,  but  a  new,  and  not  only  a  new,  but  a 
better,  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  that  the 
new  Faith  was  of  no  evanescent  nature  the  crucible 
of  time,  the  great  tester,  has  shown. 

Let  the  conquests  of  the  Faith  be  dubbed  the 
triumph  of  sheer  fanaticism ;  if  the  true  test  or  cri- 
terion of  the  worth  of  a  creed  be,  "Does  its  discip- 
line and  teaching,  cause  men  to  lead  better,  purer. 
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worthier,  more  enliglitened,  lives,  than  they  did 
before  ?  "  then  the  answer  may  nnhesitatingly  be 
trumpeted,  far  and  wide,  that  the  rehgion  founded 
by  Mohammed  was  of  inestimable,  lasting  benefit 
to  mankind — that  he  found  darkness  and  (so  far  as 
mere  mortal  clay  is  able)  in  its  place  bequeathed 
light  to  posterity. 

Concomitantly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Saracen 
power,  in  Avhose  arch  the  Prophet  forms  the  key- 
stone ;  without  whom,  in  brief,  that  power  could  not 
have  existed,  in  a  large  degree  moulded  the 
destinies  of  the  nations,  and  that,  in  no  detrimental 
sense. 

The  dry  bones  of  the  then  (save  for  a  decaying 
Judaism)  universally  prevalent  idolatry  had,  in 
sooth,  been  breathed  upon  by  the  mighty  rushing 
wind  of  Deism  in  its  best  form ;  the  dry  bones,  as  it 
were,  by  a  repetition  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  had  come 
together,  and  given  striking  evidence  of  a  living 
energy,  a  vital  influence,  on  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

The  world  has  seen  many  great  dominions  each 
in  its  turn  rise,  and  pass,  to  give  way  to  the  next — 
"they  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be" — yet,  amidst 
all  these  empires,  that  of  the  Saracen  commands  an 
honoured  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Southern  Asia  or  Northern 
Africa,  not  to  mention  Southern  Spain,  where  the 
influence  of'  the  erstwhile  child  of  the  desert  is  not 
felt;  and  yet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  this 
altogether  to  auy  superiority,  whether  mental  or 
manual,  in  the  Saracen  races;  rather,  should  it  be 
set  down  to  the  force  of  character,  the  natural  fibre 
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— in  short,  tlie  morale — of  the  Mussuhiian  as  a 
cohesive  force. 

Reflections  such  as  these,  haltingly  offered,  teem 
through  the  mind  of  the  student,  induced  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  connection  (closer  than  appears 
at  first  sight)  which,  on  introspection,  exists  between 
religious  impulse  and  political  movement,  of  which 
latter  the  former  constitutes  at  once  the  root  and 
foundation. 

Did  space  permit,  time  might  fairly  be  appro- 
priated to  a  consideration  of  Islam  as  a  civilising 
force ;  for  in  all  its  conquests  the  possession  of  the 
instinct  for  colonisation  must  infallibly  be  conceded 
to  it;  and,  wherever  it  colonised  it  civilised,  and 
firmly  imposed  its  code  of  religion  and  of  law — p.  (j. 
as  in  the  Barbary  States. 

Doubtless  a  laro-e  share  in  the  social  and  civilisino- 
success  of  the  Mussulman  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
possession  of  mental  powers  of  a  very  high  order ; 
the  facts  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  we  owe, 
either  the  inception,  or  the  development,  of  several 
arts  and  sciences  to  the  Saracens ;  notably  mathe- 
matics— e.  fj.  algebra,  Arabic  numerals  and  cha- 
racters, also  alchemy  with  its  offspring  chemistry, 
and  astrology,  the  mother  of  astronomy. 

Saracen  architecture  was  a  marked  feature  of  the 
race's  genius,  and  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  relics  of  the  Moors  in  Anda- 
lusia, also  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Egypt. 

Neither  is  the  Moslem  literature  to  be  altogether 
despised,  though  perhaps,  to  Occidental  ideas,  some- 
what overweighted  with  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
mental passions   and   that  delight  in  the  romantic 
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and  the  impossible — in  short,  the  fairy  tale — in 
which  the  Oriental  mind  loves  to  luxuriate. 

Scant  treatment  of  these  and  kindred  subdivisions 
of  the  subject  may  perchance  be  pardoned,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  whatever  else  a  Mussulman 
may  be  lacking,  it  must  not  be  in  personal  courage, 
and  in  the  ability  and  eagerness  to  proselytise  the 
world  to  the  Faith  by  force  of  arms. 

This,  then,  is  the  main  plea  of  the  writer  for 
prominently  keeping  military  prowess  in  view, 
throughout,  in  the  development  of  the  theme,  though 
not,  it  is  confidently  submitted,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  equally  weighty  considerations. 
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By  the  publication  of  the  text  and  translation  of 
the  "  Karpura-Manjari "  in  the  "  Harvard  Oriental 
Series"  that  drama  has  been  made  accessible  to 
Western  students.*  It  has  a  special  philological 
interest  as  the  only  play  in  Prakrit.  Although  the 
highest  literary  merit  cannot  be  claimed  for  it,  there 
are  passages  of  great  interest  mixed  up  with  much 
comedy  of  a  very  slight  character.  The  time  covered 
by  the  action  is  reckoned  by  Dr.  Konow  as  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  spring,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  to  the  Banyan  festival  on  the  first  day  of 
June.  From  the  prologue  scene  we  learn  that  the 
drama  was  performed  at  the  request  of  the  dramatist's 
wife.  In  the  opening  scene  King  Chandapala  and 
his  Queen,  with  the  Court  jester  and  other  attendants, 
are  seen  conofratulatinof  each  other  on  the  advent  of 
spring.  A  famous,  but  tipsy,  magician  appears  and 
offers  to  show  a  specimen  of  his  powers  to  the  King, 
who  asks  him  to  produce  a  beautiful  maiden.     Then 

*  Efija-Cckhara's  "  Karpfira-Manjari,"  critically  edited  in  the  ori<?inal 
Prakrit,  with  a  glossarial  index  and  an  essay  on  the  life  and  writinars  of 
the  poet  by  Sten  Konow,  and  translated  into  En<,'lish  by  Charles  Roeknell 
Lanman  (" Harvard  Oriental  Series,"  vol.  iv), Cambridge,  Mass.  Published 
by  Harvard  University,  1901. 
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Karp lira-Man jan  appears,  adjusting  lier  costume  as 
if  she  had  been  suddenly  transported  from  tlie  bath. 
The  King  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  and  she 
with  him.      She  is  questioned  as  to  her  parentage, 
and  is  claimed  as  a  cousin  by  the  Queen,  who  asks 
the  magician  that  she  may  remain  for  a  fortnight's 
visit,  and  carries  her  oft'  to  the  women's  apartments. 
The  King  and  the  heroine  afterwards  manage  to  see 
each  other  and  exchange  love-letters.     It  has  been 
arranged  that  Karpiira-Mahjari  shall  swing  in  a  swing- 
before  the  idol  of  Parvati,  and  the  King  watches  her 
from  an   arbour,  and  he  also  sees  her  embrace  an 
amaranth,  look  at  a  tilaka,  and  touch  with  the  tip  of 
her  foot  an  asoka-tree,  whereupon  all  three  burst  out 
in  gorgeous  bloom.  Meanwhile  the  Queen  has  become 
jealous,  and  the  heroine  is  held  in  a  sort  of  bondage 
in  a   room  belonging  to  the  women's  side  of  the 
palace.     The  magician  has,  however,  constructed  a 
subterranean  passage  from  Karpura-Mahjari's  room 
to  the  palace  garden.     The  two  lovers  and  the  jester 
make  use  of  this  communication,  and  when  in  the 
garden  they  hear  the  noise  of  the  Queen's  approach  ; 
thereupon  the  heroine  makes  her  way  back  to  the 
prison  room.    The  Queen  causes  the  garden  end  of  the 
passage  to  be  closed  and  watched,  but  a  new  way  out 
is  made  to  the  sanctuary  of  Chamunda,  the  exit  being 
concealed   behind   the  idol.     The  King  receives    a 
message  from  the  Queen  inviting  him  to  ascend  the 
palace  roof  in  order  to  witness  the  Banyan  festival, 
of  which  there  is  an  elaborate  description  in  the 
conversation  between  the  King  and  the  jester.  Later 
the  Queen  sends   another  message,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  magician  has  told  her  that  if  the 
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King  marries  Ghanasara-Manjari,  a  princess  of  Lata, 
lie  will  become  an  emperor,  and  she  therefore  desires 
the  marriage  to  take  place  that  very  evening.  This 
sudden  desire  of  the  Queen  to  ^^I'ovide  her  husband 
with  another  wife,  whilst  she  is  at  the  same  time 
represented  as  jealous  of  Karpura-Manjari,  will 
strike  the  Western  reader  as  at  least  remarkable, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  ambition  to  be  an 
empress  is,  with  her,  a  stronger  motive  than  the 
desire  to  retain  the  undivided  affections  of  her  con- 
sort. The  magician  has  arranged  that  the  wedding 
shall  take  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  Chamunda. 
When  the  Queen  enters  she  is  astonished  to  see  the 
heroine  there,  and  makes  an  excuse  to  return  to  the 
palace.  The  magician  understands  her  motive,  and 
sends  the  heroine  back  by  the  secret  passage,  so 
that  she  is  in  her  room  before  the  Queen  can  reach 
it.  This  piece  of  stage  business  is  more  than  once 
repeated.  Then  comes  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  hands  of  the  King  and  the  Princess 
have  been  united  that  the  magician  tells  them  that 
Ghanasara-Manjari  and  Karpura-Manjari  are  one 
and  the  same  person.  Both  names  have  the  same 
signification  and  mean  "  Camphor-Blossom."  When 
the  ceremony  is  completed  the  magician  asks,  "  Is 
there  anything  else  that  you  would  wish  done  ? " 
The  King,  in  a  speech  which  ends  the  play,  rejjlies: 
"  Is  there  anything  I  could  wish  better  even  than 
this  ?  For  the  Queen,  although  she  is  now  in  the 
position  of  rival  wife,  is  not  angry ;  I  have  obtained 
a  maiden  who  has  a  face  like  a  full  moon's  orb,  and 
who  awakens  my  passion  to  new  life,  and  I  have 
attained  the   rank  of  Emperor !     What  else  could 
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one  ask  for  ?  By  tliy  favour  I  liave  gained  all  that 
men  tliink  worth  the  having.  Yet  for  this  would  I 
pray  :  '  May  the  forest  fire  of  Poverty,  which  brings 
to  nought  all  excellencies  of  men  of  learning,  be 
quenched  by  the  rain  of  the  sidelong  glances  of 
Fortune.'  "  This  prayer,  not  perhaps  very  appro- 
priate in  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor,  is  quoted  from 
Bharata,  and  embodies  the  proverbial  view  as  to 
the  enmity  between  Wisdom  and  Wealth.  Similar 
aspirations  or  benedictions  are  found  at  the  end  of 
"  Sakuntala,"  "  Urvasi,"  and  other  Indian  dramas, 
including  the  "  Eetnavali." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Raja-Qekhara's 
plot  is,  to  a  large  extent,  identical  with  that  of 
the  "  Hetnavali,"  Avhich  is  assigned  to  the  twelfth 
century,  but  is  probably  based  on  older  material. 
The  "  Retnavali  "  is  the  story  of  a  second  marriage 
by  which  a  king  becomes  an  emperor.  The  dis- 
gaised  princess  is  an  attendant  on  the  Queen,  whose 
jealousy  is  aroused  by  the  conduct  of  her  husband. 
A  magician  is  also  one  of  the  characters.  Another 
play  which  has  some  analogy  is  the  "  Viddha  Salab- 
hanjika."  The  blossoming  of  the  asoka-tree  on 
contact  with  the  heroine  is  an  incident  in  the  "  Mal- 
vikagnimitra,"  which  also  bears  other  resemblances 
to  "  Karp lira-Man jari."  *  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  "  Karpiira-Mahjari  "  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  Hindu  dramas,  and  that  is  in  the 
incident  of  the  secret  passage  by  which  the  heroine 
approximates  to  the  dexterity  of  Sir  Boyle  Hoche's 
bird,  and  appears  to  be  two  persons  and  to  be  in 
two  places  at  once. 

*  See  Wilson's  '  Theatre  of  the  Hindus.' 
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This  device  of  communication  between  the  two 
places  by  which  a  w^oman  is  able  to  appear  as  two 
separate  persons  furnishes  the  most  amusing  part  of 
the  "  Miles  Grloriosus "  of  Plautus.  The  heroine 
Philocomasium  is  in  love  wdth  Pleusides,  but  is 
carried  off  to  Ephesus  by  the  "  braggart  Captain," 
from  whose  character  the  play  is  named.  Palaestrio 
immediately  embarks  for  Naupactus  to  tell  his  master 
Pleusides  what  has  haj)pened.  The  ship  is  captured 
by  pirates  and  Palaestrio  is  given  to  the  braggart 
Captain.  He  recognises  Philocomasium  and  sends 
word  to  his  master,  but  conceals  his  own  identit}"  from 
the  Captain.  The  house  next  door  belongs  to  a  friend 
of  Pleusides,  who  comes  to  Ephesus  and  is  lodged 
there,  and  a  way  is  made  through  a  partition  wall 
so  that  the  lovers  can  meet  at  will.  The  Captain 
has  given  the  lady  specially  into  the  care  of  his 
servant  Sceledrus,  who  one  day,  whilst  pursuing  a 
stra^^  monkey  on  the  tiles  of  the  adjoining  house, 
sees  Philocomasium  and  Pleusides  too-ether.  He 
confides  his  discovery  to  Palaestrio,  but  he  is  shown 
the  lady  at  home  and  then  he  sees  her  coming  from 
the  neighbouring  house,  and  is  altogether  thrown 
into  a  state  of  bewilderment.  Finally  he  is  persuaded 
that  the  woman  he  has  seen  next  door  is  the  twin 
sister  of  the  one  in  his  charge.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  play  the  Captain  is  induced  to  believe  that  his 
neighbour's  wife  is  in  love  with  him,  and  in  order  to 
further  this  intrio-ue  he  sends  Philocomasium  awav 

O  i 

in  charge  of  Pleusides,  who  has  disguised  himself  as 
a  shipmaster.  The  Captain,  on  going  to  what  he 
supposes  is  an  assignation,  is  severel}^  beaten  and 
made  to  confess  that  he  has  deserved  it.      'J'he  two 
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plays  differ  in  cveiy  particular  except  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  piece  of  stage  business  by  which  two 
lovers  are  enabled  to  meet,  and  the  woman  is  able 
to  deceive  others  as  to  her  identity.  Plautus,  who 
was  an  "adapter"  of  Hellenic  comedies,  derived  the 
plot  from  a  G-reek  comedy,  "  Alazon,"  by  an  unknown 
author.*  The  incident  forms  part  of  the  romance 
of  the  "  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  and  of  the  various 
modifications  of  that  story  current  in  the  middle 
aofes.  It  occurs  in  one  of  Massuccio's  novels. 
Gueulette  includes  the  incident  in  one  of  his  imita- 
tions of  Oriental  literature.  The  story  forms  part  of 
the  history  of  Kamar-es  Samans,  in  the  964th  of  the 
"  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  and  is  told  in  very 
elaborate  fashion.  In  a  simpler  form  it  is  the  tale 
of  "  The  Fuller,  tlie  Fuller's  Wife,  and  the  Soldier," 
in  the  Breslau  edition — that  is,  in  the  "Schah  Bacht." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  known 
versions ;  the  references  to  the  ample  literature  of 
the  story  may  he  found  in  M.  Victor  Chauvin's 
"Bibliographic  Arabe,"  a  work  which,  in  spite  of  its 
modest  title,  is  the  most  comprehensive  contribution 
that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  fiction. t 

The  story  still  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
a  version  of  it  current  in  Somaliland  has  been  Avritten 
down  by  Lieut.  J.  W.  C.  Kirk  and  printed  hj  the 

*  Diinlop-Wilson,  '  Hist,  of  Fiction/  ii,  12.  Eohde :  Griechisclie 
Roman.     Zweite  Auflage,  1900,  S.  596. 

t  See  Henning's  'Tansend  iind  eine  Nacht,'  xvii,  5;  xviii,  158. 
Chauvin,  •'  Bibliographic  Arabe '  ('  Mille  et  unc  Nviits,'  No.  121  ; 
'  Syutipas/  Nos.  67  and  233).  See  especially  Zarncke  in  '  Ehenisches 
Museum/  xxxix,  1  ;  and  Clouston's  '  Poinilar  Tales '  (ii,  214).  He  says 
that  the  story  in  the  Breslau  edition  of  the  'Arabian  Nights  "is  the  only 
Oriental  form  known  of  the  story. 
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Folk-Lore  Society.*  Here  the  deception  is  due  to 
the  initiative  of  the  man,  whilst  in  the  story  of 
Kamar-es  Samans  the  entire  guilt  is  laid  upon  Haline, 
the  jeweller's  wife. 

The  earliest  literary  form  of  the  story  is  the 
Greek  comedy  "Alazon,"  worked  over  by  Plautus 
in  his  "  Miles  Grloriosus."  The  Roman  Plautus  is  a 
thousand  years  earlier  than  the  Hindoo  Raja- 
Qekhara.  The  genealogy  of  a  dramatic  motive  or 
of  a  popular  story  is  not  easily  established.  We 
find  this  story  in  many  languages  and  in  many 
lands,  but  we  cannot  so  easily  determine  the  various 
stages  of  its  itinerary.  And  the  incident  that  amuses 
the  Somali  native  to-day  is  that  which  provoked  the 
laus^hter  of  the  theatre-o'oers  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome. 

*  See  '  Folk-Lore,'  xv,  321.     Cf.  '  Beilage  ziir  Allgemoinen  Zeitimg, 
1905,  No.  77. 
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BY    CHAELES    ANGELL    BEADFOED,    F.S.A.,    F.E.S.L. 
[Eead  March  28th,  1906.] 

Ix  1856,  just  half  a  century  ago,  Signer  G-rimaldi 
Garo-allo  contributed  to  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Litei'ature '  a  paper  entitled 
"  Allegorical  Representations  of  the  Ancients."  It 
was  very  brief  and  consisted  of  a  few  notes  on  the 
harpy,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  sphinx. 

Since  that  date  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subject 
f  allegory  has  been  dealt  with  in  any  thesis  read 
l)efore  the  Society,  so  I  may  venture  perhaps  to 
claim  a  certain  amount  of  novelty  for  my  theme, 
though  naturally  its  illustrations  must  be  principally 
drawn  from  the  classics. 

A  further  reason  for  choosing  this  topic — if 
further  reason  were  w^anted — lay  before  me  in  the 
fact  that  the  allusions  to  it  in  the  literary  hand- 
books and  cyclopaedias  are  of  the  most  exiguous 
description,  and  it  is  not  evident  that  any  general 
leview  of  the  subject  has  been  undertaken.  It 
seemed  not  undesirable  on  that  account  that  some- 
thing should  be  attempted  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  to  a  focus  the  information  most  readily 
obtainable  on  this  mode  of  mental  activity  as 
observed  from  a  literary  standpoint. 

For  we  note  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  that  the 
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allegorising  tendency  lias  been  manifested  in  paths 
other  tlian  the  field  of  letters. 

Thus,  in  No.  XXXI  of  Goldsmith's  '  Letters  from 
a  Citizen  of  the  World'  we  find  the  philosopher 
giving  an  account  of  his  gardens  at  Quamsi,  which 
are  so  laid  out  with  walks  and  gates,  and  decked 
with  mottoes,  as  to  represent  the  road  to  Virtue  and 
the  passage  to  Vice.    He  concludes  with  the  words  : 

"  There  is  no  spot,  though  evei'  so  little,  wliich  a  skilful 
designer  might  not  thus  improve  so  as  to  convey  a  delicate 
allegory  and  impress  the  mind  with  truths  the  most  useful 
and  necessary." 

I  am  not  aivare  if  this  idea  was  ever  allowed  to 
dominate  the  activities  of  Le  Notre  or  "  Capability  " 
Brown,  but  it  is  within  my  recollection  that  the 
walks  and  labyrinths  of  a  pleasure  garden  not  many 
miles  from  London  were  adorned  with  scraps  from 
the  poets,  while  affixed  to  the  summit  of  the  bear- 
pit  appeared  the  lines  from  Coleridge's  "Ancient 
Mariner." 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  lovetli  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  lovetli  us 
He  made  and  lovetli  all." 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  an  extension  of 
this  system  might  render  Mrs.  Malaprop's  famous 
"  Allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  "  valuable  from 
a  point  of  view  other  than  that  of  natural  history. 

The  Moralities  of  the  medigeval  drama  and  the 
Masques  of  the  post-renascence  period  were  but 
acted  allegories  enlivened  with  music  and  scenery ; 
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and  every  sculptured  edifice  and  picture  gallery- 
possesses  its  allegorical  groups  and  tableaux.  The 
walls  of  our  old  palaces  are  hung  with  allegorical 
tapestries,  and  every  student  of  ex-libris  is  pleased 
to  add  allegorical  bookplates  to  his  collection. 

Horace  Walpole  makes  it  a  mark  of  Hogarth's 
genius  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  what  he  calls 
the  trite  povert}^  of  allegory  for  the  enforcement  of 
his  moral  lessons.  If  he  had  an  emblematic  thought, 
he  declares,  he  expressed  it  with  wit  rather  than  by 
a  symbol. 

So  Thackeray,  describing  Clive  Xewcome's  com- 
panions at  Kome,  says  they  were  young  painters 
with  the  strongest  natural  talent  for  low  humour, 
comic  singing,  and  cider -cellar  jollifications,  who 
would  imitate  nothing  under  Michael  Angelo,  and 
whose  canvasses  teemed  with  tremendous  alleo-ories 
of  Fates,  Furies,  Grenii  of  death  and  battle. 

An  allegory  in  real  life  is  recorded  by  Horace 
Walpole  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated 
April  11th,  178-1.  Writing  of  the  famous  general 
election  when  Charles  James  Fox  was  candidate  for 
Westminster,  he  says : 

"Nothing  has  shocked  me  so  much  as  what  I  heard  this 
morning.  At  Dover  they  roasted  a  poor /'c».i'  ahve  by  the 
most  diabolic  allegorj- — a  savage  meanness  that  an  Iro- 
quois would  not  have  committed.  Base,  cowardly  wretches  ! 
How  much  nobler  to  have  hurried  to  London  and  torn  Mr. 
Fox  himself  piecemeal  !  " 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  allegory  as  a 
mode  of  literary  expression,  and  the  object  of  these 
notes  will   be   to  trace    its    development   from    its 
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earliest  employment  as  an  ornament  of  speech  to  its 
use  as  a  separate  form  of  composition. 

Of  its  value  in  rhetoric  Addison  speaks  eloquently 
in  No.  421  of  '  The  Spectator  ' : 

"  Allegories,"  he  declares,  "  when  well  chosen,  are  like 
so  many  tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  mahe  every- 
thing about  them  clear  and  beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor, 
when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of  glory 
round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  through  a  whole  sentence. 
These  different  kinds  of  allusion  are  but  so  many  different 
manners  of  similitude,  and,  that  they  may  please  the 
imagination,  the  likeness  ought  to  be  very  exact,  or  very 
agreeable,  as  we  love  to  see  a  picture  where  the  resem- 
blance is  just  or  the  posture  and  air  graceful.  .  .  .  By 
these  allusions  a  truth  in  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were, 
reflected  by  the  imagination ;  we  are  able  to  see  something 
like  colour  and  shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme 
of  thoughts  traced  out  upon  matter.^' 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  with  -Addison  the 
words  "  allegory  "  and  "  metaphor  "  are  synonymous, 
and  Emerson  uses  the  former  word  as  identical  with 
"  image  "  when  he  says  : 

"  The  moment  our  discourse  rises  above  the  ground-line 
of  familiar  facts  and  is  influenced  by  passion,  or  exalted  by 
thought,  it  clothes  itself  in  images.  Hence  good  writing 
and  brilliant  discourse  are  perpetual  allegories." 

It  thus  appears  that  allegory  is  practically  coeval 
with  language.  Man  has  always  shown  a  natural 
tendency  towards  the  personification  of  the  abstract. 
From  all  time  he  has  made  the  sun  masculine  and 
the  moon  feminine.  He  has  dowered  with  per- 
sonality  the  mountains,  the   rivers,   and   the   sky 
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He  lias  given  articulate  voice  to  all  the  dumb  things 
of  nature,  and  made  them  share  his  emotions  and 
his  speech.  He  has  made  personal  entities  of  the 
virtues  and  the  vices,  the  senses  and  passions.  He 
loves  to  picture  Time  as  an  old,  old  man  with  a 
long  forelock,  and  Death  as  his  companion  with  a 
scythe.  He  shudders  at  the  "  wrinkled  face "  of 
Care,  and  smiles  at  "  Laughter  holding  both  his 
sides."  He  is  not  always  deaf  to  the  trumpet  call 
of  Duty,  and  sometimes  even  hearkens  to  the  voice 
of  Conscience.    Of  the  coursers  of  the  ocean  he  sings  : 

"  0  brave  white  horses  !  you  gather  and  gallop, 
The  storm  sprite  loosens  the  gusty  reins  ; 

Now  the  stoutest  ship  were  the  frailest  shallop 
In  your  hollow  backs  or  your  high-arch'd  manes. 

I  would  ride  as  never  a  man  has  ridden, 

In  your  sleepy,  swirling  surges  hidden, 

To  gulfs  foreshadow'd  through  strifes  forbidden, 
Where  no  light  wearies  and  no  love  wanes." 

Based  on  this  natural  instinct  for  personification, 
as  literature  developed,  allegory  grafted  on  to  the 
mere  pleasure  of  narrative  the  additional  interest 
of  a  second  subject  hidden  beneath  the  surface — not 
so  thoroughly  concealed  as  to  be  obscure,  but  just 
sufficiently  cryptic  to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  tax  the 
ingenuity,  and  please  the  intellect  by  the  task  of  dis- 
covery. For  it  is  a  platitude  that  the  half-concealed 
possesses  a  charm  that  the  perfectly  revealed  is 
lacking  in.  Hence  in  the  popular  speech  of 
Oriental  peoples  we  find  abundance  of  })ro verbs 
and  fables,  apologues  and  parables,  till  later  on  we 
see    the  fuU-o-rown    allei^'orv  taking  its    place   as  a 
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definite  literary  entity.  In  the  literature  of  the 
Jews  such  instances  as  the  comparison  of  Israel 
to  the  vine  in  the  eightieth  psalm  and  Nathan's 
story  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  will  be  familiar 
to  all. 

In  Grreek  literature  the  early  forms  of  the  allegory 
are  often  met  with  ;  Xenophon's  narrative  of  the 
young  Hercules  between  Pleasure  and  Virtue — 
since  versified  by  Shenstone — is  a  good  example. 

Amongst  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  the  Birds 
and  the  Frogs  verge  on  the  allegorical,  whilst  several 
of  the  characters  of  Aeschylus,  such  as  Violence 
and  Force  in  "  Prometheus  Bound,"  are  purely  so. 
Plato's  celebrated  comparison  of  the  soul  to  a 
charioteer  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  black  and  one 
white,  is  an  allegory  in  'petto. 

With  the  Romans  this  form  of  writing  was 
equally  popular — witness  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses," 
certain  passages  in  Virgil's  "  Aeneid,"  and  Menenius 
Agrippa's  fable  of  the  "  Stomach  and  the  Members," 
as  told  by  Livy,  and  since  put  into  verse  by  Swift. 

An  early  and  interesting  phase  of  the  subject  is 
dealt  with  by  Isaac  Disraeli  in  his  'Amenities  of 
Literature.' 

It  appears  that  where  we  read  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  "which  things  are  an 
allegory  "  the  translation  should  more  properly  be 
"which  things  are  allegorised  or  treated  allegori- 
cally."  And  the  rise  of  "  allegorical  interpretation," 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  most  curious  story.  It  was 
common  to  both  Greeks  and  Christians,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  drawing  of  a  spiritual  or  figurative 
jneaning  from  what  was  apparently  only  historical 
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or  quasi-liistorical,  narrative.  Thus,  in  the  old  fable 
of  Hercules  strangling  tlie  lion,  the  allegorists  of 
the  physical  school  saw  the  sun  entering  in  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  and  the  allegorists  of  the  moral  school 
the  image  of  human  reason  conquering  the  bad 
passions. 

Lecky  has  an  eloquent  passage  showing  how  the 
religion  of  one  age  often  becomes  the  poetry  of  the 
next.  Opinions  become  transfigured  and  idealised, 
and  pass  into  the  realm  of  allegory  and  imagination. 
Instead  of  being  of  the  basis  of  the  faith,  they  become 
its  mere  embellishments.  The  gods  are  transformed 
from  the  sphere  of  religion  to  the  sphere  of  poetry ; 
grotesque  legends  and  harsh  doctrines  appear  as 
graceful  m^^ths,  and  a  dying  faith,  like  a  dying 
sun,  spends  its  last  rays  in  beautifying  rather  than 
in  warming  the  universe. 

The  habit  of  allegorical  interpretation  was  rife 
amongst  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.  Augustine  and 
Saint  Gregory  all  practised  it,  following  in  the  wake 
of  Philo  Judaeus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  allegorise  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  the  passion  for 
allegory  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  converts  appears 
to  have  been  a  real  source  of  danger  to  the  early 
Church. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  another  celebrated 
theologian,  Doctor  Duns  Scotus  Erigina,  treading 
in  the  steps  of  Origen.  Regardless  of  orthodoxy 
and  authority,  he  hesitated  at  the  expression  of  no 
view,  however  opposed  to  the  generally  accepted 
tenets  of  the  Church,  turning,  by  the  aid  of  allegory, 
such  unacceptable  teachings  as  that  of   the  fire  of 
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hell  into  the  limbo   of  dogmas  not  to  be  literally 
accepted. 

The  classics  in  monkish  hands  were  converted 
into  the  most  fantastic  allegories.  Thus,  according 
to  one  commentator,  Troy  signified  hell ;  Helen,  the 
human  soul ;  Paris,  the  devil ;  Ulysses,  Christ ;  and 
Achilles,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Actoeon,  torn  by  his 
own  dogs,  was  an  emblem  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  Rubicon  was  an  image  of  baptism. 

Returning  to  the  Latin  writers,  we  find  allegorical 
composition  in  full  vigour  in  such  works  as  the 
'  Psychomachia '  of  Prudentius,  Boethius'  '  De  Con- 
solatione  Philosophise,'  and  Martianus  Capella's 
'  Marriage  of  Mercury  with  Philosophy.'  And  it 
followed  naturally  that  when  poetry  appeared  in 
the  national  dialects  of  Western  Europe  the  Latin 
models  should  be  chosen ;  and  their  influence  is  fully 
apparent  in  that  most  popular  of  early  poems,  the 
"  Romance  of  the  Rose."  Begun  by  Guillaume  de 
Lorris  about  1200,  it  was  extended  to  much  greater 
length  and  in  a  new  spirit  by  Jean  de  Meung 
some  seventy  years  later.  The  scene  opens  with 
the  picture  of  a  dewy  morn  in  May.  An  amorous 
youth  seeks  admittance  to  the  great  Pleasaunce,  and 
Dame  Lyesse  (or  Pleasure)  grants  him  entrj^  at  her 
jDOstern.  Courtesy  bids  him  join  the  dance,  and 
amid  the  many  blossoms  flourishing  around  he  esjjies 
one  tender  rosebud  on  which  he  lavishes  his  regards. 
Love,  turning  the  opportunity  to  advantage,  trans- 
fixes him  with  darts.  By  Bidacoil's  assistance  he 
nearly  achieves  possession  of  the  rose,  but  Danger] 
appears,  and  the  swain  is  ejected  from  the  park. 
Reason  pours  out  her  consolations,  and  finally,  in 
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poetic  propriety,  Danger  is  overcome  and  the  lover 
plucks  tlie  rose. 

A  contemporary  allegory,  and  one  equally  famous, 
was  that  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox."  Reynard  is  a  rare 
rascal  and  lives  and  flourishes  by  a  daily  breach  of 
the  Decalogue.  One  cannot  help,  however,  taking 
a  lively  interest  in  his  fortunes  and  in  those  of 
Dame  Ermelin  his  wife,  his  hopeful  youngsters 
Reynekin,  Rossel,  and  Reynardine;  and  the  whole 
circle  of  their  acquaintances — Kayward  the  hare, 
Tibert  the  cat,  Isegrim  the  wolf,  Corbant  the  rook, 
and  the  rest  of  their  furred  and  feathered  tribes. 
The  tale  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  satire  than  an 
allegory  proper,  and  the  author  may  have  assumed 
the  names  of  beasts  for  his  characters — as  probal)ly 
in  a  later  age  was  done  by  Chaucer  in  the  "  Xun 
Priest's  Tale,"  and  by  Spenser  in  "Mother  Hubberd's 
Tale  " — that  they  might  with  impunity  venture  on 
saying  what  under  the  guise  of  men  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  utter.  However  that  may  be,  the 
narrative  of  Reynard's  cleverness,  with  its  silhouettes 
of  individual  character  and  its  background  of  con- 
tempoi'ary  life,  will  never  lose  its  charm  for  lovers  of 
old-world  stories  either  in  the  nursery  or  out  of  it. 

In  Italy  the  mantle  of  allegory  is  taken  up  hy 
Dante  in  his  "Vita  Nuova"  and  the  "  Convito," 
whilst  a   hint  of   the   alleo-orical  character  of   the 
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"Divine  Comedy"  is  shown  in  its  opening  lines 
where,  under  the  e'uise  of  the  three  beasts  that  l)ar 
the  path  of  the  poet,  one  finds  the  lion  to  repre- 
sent Pride  or  the  King  of  France,  the  she-wolf 
Avarice  or  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  panther 
Pleasure  or  the  Citv  of  Florence. 
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Allegory  in  England  appears  at  an  earlier  date 
than  either  the  "  Rose  "  or  "  Reynard."  The  Vener- 
able Bede,  as  Professor  Morley  points  out,  exhibited 
the  allegorising  spirit  in  his  description  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  Its  windows  represented  holy  teachers 
through  whom  enters  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  the 
cedar  beams  of  its  coffered  roof  presented  a  type 
of  the  incorruptible  beauty  of  the  virtues.  The 
"  Phoenix,"  by  some  ascribed  to  Cynewolf,  gives 
an  allegory  of  the  Resurrection,  in  which  not  only 
Christ  but  all  the  souls  of  the  just  are  symbolised 
by  the  re-birth  of  the  Phoenix ;  whilst  in  "  Physi- 
ologus  "  we  have  a  description  of  the  panther,  the 
whale,  and  the  partridge,  followed  by  a  religious 
allegory  based  on  the  description.  These  medieval 
animal  poems,  or  bestiaries,  became  the  vogue,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  parallels  was  only  outdone  by 
the  extreme  crudeness  of  the  natural  history. 

The  philosophic  traveller,  Adelard  of  Bath,  dis- 
played his  fondness  for  learning  in  a  little  allegory 
"  De  Eodem  etDiverso" — "On  Identity  and  Differ- 
ence"— written  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. He  represents  Philosophia  and  Philocosniia 
— or  love  of  worldly  enjoyment — as  having  appeared 
to  him  whilst  he  was  a  student  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  in  the  form  of  tAvo  women,  the  one  attended 
by  Fortune,  Power,  Dignit}^,  Fame,  and  Pleasure, 
the  other  by  the  seven  Wise  Virgins,  the  liberal 
arts.  They  dispute  for  his  affections,  until  he  throws 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Philosophy  to  make  her  his 
lifelong  mistress. 

Raphael's  little  canvas  of  the  "  Sleeping  Knight," 
now  in  the  National  Grallerj^,  puts  the  same  idea  in 
pictorial  dress. 
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This  representation  of  a  love  for  the  spiritual  side 
of  things  under  cover  of  an  earthly  passion  became 
a  common  expedient  of  the  age.  Perhaps  it  took 
its  orio'in  in  the  desire  of  the  Churchman  to  share 
with  the  Arabian  minstrel  the  sweet  pleasures  of  the 
love  song  and  yet  preserve  fidelity  to  the  professions 
of  his  order.  Surely  he  might  harmlessly  pour  out 
his  soul  in  tender  verses  if  he  called  his  mistress 
Holy  Church,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  some  other  saint  ? 
No  matter  how  rapturous  his  invocations  if  their 
theme  was  nominally  a  cardinal  virtue  or  a  Christian 
quality.  So  nature  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  and 
amidst  the  asceticism  and  self-renunciation  of 
mediaeval  practice,  the  poet  framed  his  song  to 
satisfy,  as  he  deemed  best,  his  fondness  for  the 
things  of  time  and  his  yearning  for  something 
nobler  than  the  merely  material  life. 

To  attempt  to  describe  even  the  more  important 
of  the  English  allegorical  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages 
would  take  much  more  time  than  I  have  at  my 
disposal.  Very  few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  poets 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  were  free  from 
its  influence,  and  for  several  centuries  the  history 
of  allegory  becomes  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of 
English  literature.  John  Langland,  in  his  "  Vision 
concerning  Piers  Plowman,"  satirises  his  contem- 
poraries, exhorts  them  to  better  things,  and  gives 
his  views  on  the  varied  problems  of  life,  whilst 
telling  how  Madame  Meede  {i.  e.  Bribery)  was 
arranoiuof  for  her  marria2:e  with  Falsehood.  Reason 
and  Conscience  join  in  debate,  the  seven  mortal 
sins  are  described,  and  finally,  the  wranghng  of 
Piers  and  a  priest  over  a  bull  of  pardon  awaken  the 
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dreamer,  and  the  vision  ends.  In  Grower's  "  Vox 
Clamantis  "  the  dreamer  witnesses  the  denizens  of 
the  farmyard  demented  and  lectured  by  the  jay, 
Avhilst  in  his  "  Confessio  Amantis  "  the  dialogue  be- 
tween a  lover  and  his  confessor  is  pieced  out  with 
allegory. 

In  Chaucer's  "Death  of  Blanche  the  Duchess" 
the  poet  finds  himself  in  a  fair  park,  strayed  from 
the  hunt,  and  in  the  company  of  a  sorrowful  knight. 
The  mournful  warrior  is  John  of  Graunt,  who  dis- 
closes the  cause  of  his  grief  in  the  loss  of  the  "goode, 
faire  white"  he  has  loved  and  lost.  Chaucer's 
"  House  of  Fame  "  describes  a  vision  of  a  wonderful 
mansion,  whose  walls  are  decorated  with  scenes  from 
the  "Aeneid,"  and  whose  magnificent  pillars  repre- 
sent the  history  of  past  ages  :  and  his  "  Parlement  of 
Foules "  records  the  betrothal  of  Richard  II  and 
Anne  of  Bohemia  under  the  guise  of  an  assembly 
of  the  birds  on  St.  Valentine's  morn. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  royal  allegory  ever 
written,  unless  we  give  the  place  of  honour  to 
William  Dunbar's  "  Thrissell  and  the  Rois."  Scotland 
had  already  produced  King  James's  own  poetical 
setting  of  his  love  for  Joan  Beaufort  in  the  "  Kingis 
Quair,"  before  Dunbar,  the  most  distinguished  of 
Chaucer's  disciples  north  of  the  Tweed,  wrote  his 
well-known  allegory  commemorating  the  marriage 
of  James  IV  and  Margaret  Tudor.  Here  Dame 
Nature  despatches  the  roe  deer  to  call  an  assemblage 
of  the  animals,  bids  the  swallow  gather  her  feathered 
brethren  and  the  yarrow^  summon  the  flowers.  The 
Scottish  lion  is  crowned  the  king  of  beasts,  the  eagle 
is    dowered   with   the    sovereignty  of  the  air,  the 
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thrissell  is  given  a  "  radius  crown  of  rubeis,"  and 
the  rose  the  royal  crown  for  rank  and  beauty  both. 
In  Dunbar's  "  Golden  Targe "  the  sleeper  sees  a 
gallant  ship  disembark  its  passengers — Xature, 
Venus,  Flora,  and  many  other  fair  ladies.  In  peril 
of  his  life  as  an  intruder  at  their  mysteries,  he  is 
protected  by  Reason  with  his  golden  targe  or  shield. 
But,  half  blinded  by  a  powder  thrown  in  his  face 
by  Presence,  he  is  left  a  prisoner  in  the  charge  of 
Heaviness.  In  his  "  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,"  Dunbar  sermonises  and  satirises,  not  without 
humour,  as  he  describes  the  procession  of  the  Sins 
before  the  Devil.  In  his  "  Merle  and  the  Xightin- 
gale  "  the  contest  of  the  birds  is  concluded  with  the 
sugared  notes  of  the  nightingale,  who  shows  the 
merle  that  "  all  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone." 

Three  other  Scotsmen  writing  allegories  about  this 
time  were  Gavin  Douglas,  the  poetical  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Lyon  King  of  Arms, 
and  (a  little  later)  Alexander  Montgomerie,  a  servant 
of  the  Regent  Morton  and  James  VI,  whose  claim 
to  notice  depends  on  his  allegory  of  "  The  Cherrie 
and  the  Slae."  Douglas's  "  King  Hart"  represents 
the  heart  of  man  under  the  figure  of  a  king  in  his 
castle,  with  the  five  senses  around  him.  Dame 
Pleasannce  assaults  the  citadel ;  Age  and  Experience 
bring  victory  to  the  beleaguered  monarch.  His 
"Palace  of  Honoiu'"  celebrates  the  victory  of  the 
Virtues  under  cover  of  the  poet's  vision  of  a  journey 
to  the  palace. 

Lyndsay's  "  Dreme "  opens  on  a  winter's  day. 
The  poet  sits  in  his  cave  overlooking  the  sea  and 
falls  asleep  and  dreams  as  he  thinks  of  the  false 
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world's  instability  typified  by  the  moving  waters 
below.  His  "  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estaites"  describes 
the  indictment  brought  by  John  the  Common  Weill 
against  Spiritualitie,  Temporalitie,  and  Merchand, 
whilst  Gude  Connsell  and  Correction  step  in  to  aid 
against  Sensuality,  Flattery,  and  Dissait. 

In  England  Stephen  Hawes'  "  Pastime  of 
Pleasure "  narrates  the  loves  and  adventures  of 
Grrande  Amoure  and  La  Bell  Pucelle.  The  former, 
having  painfully  acquired  a  grounding  in  the  seven 
sciences,  weds  the  latter,  and  lives  happily  with  her 
ever  after — that  is,  until  death  calls  him : 

"  For  though  the  day  be  never  so  loiige, 
At  last  the  belles  ringeth  to  evensonge." 

The  "  Court  of  Love,"  by  an  unknown  author, 
describes  how  Philogenet,  aged  eighteen,  is  guided 
by  his  friend  Philobone  to  a  meeting  with  Rosiall, 
to  whom  he  attaches  himself  as  a  lover — not  without 
final  success — the  fowls  of  the  air  singing  their 
epithalamium. 

In  Lydgate's  "  Temple  of  Grlass  "  the  dreamer  sees 
a  crowd  of  lovers  making  their  plaint,  but  a  song 
in  praise  of  Venus  rouses  him  from  his  slumbers 
to  follow  out  the  daily  routine  of  a  monk  of  the 
Benedictine  order. 

The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  the 
publication  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  "  Narrenschiff," 
otherwise  "  Stultifera  Navis  "  or  "  Ship  of  Fools." 
Printing  had  just  been  introduced,  and  the  book, 
illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts,  took  the  popular 
fancy.  Its  fundamental  idea  consisted  in  the  ship- 
ping off  of  several  loads   of  fools  to  their  native 
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country,  and  tlioiigli  the  allegory  is  slight,  the  satire 
is  mordant.  Barclay's  translation  opened  the  book 
for  English  readers,  and  its  importance  is  insisted 
on  by  Professor  Ward  as  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  in  helping  to  bury  mediaeval  allegory  in 
the  grave  which  had  long  yawned  for  it. 

A  year  before  Barclay's  "  Ship "  appeared,  a 
somewhat  similar  work  was  published  in  Skelton's 
"Bowge  of  Court,"  a  vessel  manned  by  the  Lady 
Favour,  Drede,  Favell  (cajolery),  Disceyte,  and  others 
of  the  well-known  allegorical  companj'. 

Of  allegories  in  plays  a  word  must  be  said.  The 
"  Moralities  "  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
from  the  vevy  nature  of  their  subjects — the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Praver,  and  the  like — dealt  larsfely  in 
allegorical  personages  and  personifications  of  the 
virtues  and  the  vices.  How  impressive  and  interest- 
ing these  could  be  made  will  not  be  doubted  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  recent  performances  of  "  Every- 
man." Skelton's  play  of  "  Magnificence "  shows 
the  hero  discarding  his  good  councillors,  Liberty, 
Felicity,  and  Measure,  for  the  vices.  Fancy,  Counter- 
feit, Countenance,  Cloaked  Colusyon,  and  others. 
He  is  buffeted  by  Adversity  and  assailed  by  Poverty. 
Good  Hope  saves  him  from  Suicide,  and  Redress, 
Sad  Circumspection,  and  Perseverance  restore  him 
to  his  former  estate. 

Even  in  Bayle's  historical  drama  "  King  John  " 
the  allegorical  element  is  shown  in  a  personification 
of  England  and  such  characters  as  "  Monastycall- 
Devocion  "  and  "  Privat  Welth." 

Politics  are  introduced  into  the  dramas  of  the 
time    under    cover   of   allegory.       In    Middleton's 
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"  The  Game  at  Chess  "  the  Induction  is  spoken  by 
Loyola  and  his  friend  Error.  James  the  First  is  the 
white  king,  and  Philip  IV  of  Spain  the  black.  The 
white  queen's  pawn  is  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  black  knight  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  The 
piece  brought  the  author  and  actors  before  the 
Privy  Council.  Dekkers'  "  Whore  of  Babylon " 
took  up  the  story  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  whilst 
Heywood's  poem  "  The  Spider  and  the  Flie  "  repre- 
sented Queen  Mary  as  a  maid  with  her  besom, — her 
mistress  the  Church  of  Rome :  the  flies  are  the 
Papists  and  the  spiders  the  Protestants. 

In  John  Barclay's  novel  '  Argenis  '  are  narrated 
the  leading  events  of  Western  politics.  The  bravery 
and  policy  of  Henry  IV  of  France  are  represented 
in  the  characters  of  Archombrotus  and  Polyarchus, 
the  greatnesses  and  pettinesses  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  person  of  Hyanisbe,  and  the  pride  of  Philip 
II  of  Spain  under  the  name  of  Hadiobanes. 

Allegorical  pastorals,  like  Day's  "  Masque  of  Bees," 
and  Peele's  "Arraignment  of  Paris,"  show  how  under 
cover  of  a  courtly  entertainment  the  topics  of  the 
time  might  be  lightly  touched  on  in  an  inoffensive 
manner,  and  rise  to  a  high  level  in  competent  hands. 

Lord  Sackville's  "Myrroure  for  Magistrates" 
introduces  us  to  a  truly  grisly  company — Remorse 
of  Conscience  "  all  besprent  with  tears,"  Revenge 
"  gnashing  his  teeth  for  ire,"  Care  "  still  brushing  up 
the  breres,"  and  many  another  standing  round  the 
Porch  of  Hades,  whither  the  poet  has  gone  to  inter- 
view the  shades  whose  histories  are  to  serve  as  a 
mirror  or  warning  to  those  still  exercising  a 
magistrate's  jurisdiction. 
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Spenser  prepared  the  way  for  his  more  famous 
poem  by  pubhshmg-  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar  " 
wherein  the  whole  of  England  was  supposed  to  be  a 
sheep  farm  under  the  sway  of  Fair  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Pan,  the  God  of  Shepherds.  In  this  allegorical 
setting  the  poet  introduces  the  questions  of  the  day 
in  lines  rich  in  language  and  opulent  in  fancy.  The 
"  Fairie  Queene  "  followed  nine  years  later.  Arthur, 
the  type  of  the  true  knight,  sees  the  vision  of  the 
Queen,  wdiom  he  determines  to  follow  to  Fairyland. 
The  Red  Cross  knight  is  to  signify  holiness.  Sir 
Guyon  temperance,  and  Britomart  chastity.  In 
addition  to  this  moral  scheme  there  is  superadded 
the  political  significance.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  figured 
as  Gloriana  and  Belphebe,  Leicester  is  Prince 
Arthur,  Arthegall  Lord  Grey,  Raleigh  Timias, 
and  Philip  II  the  Soldan  or  Grantorto.  The  course 
of  the  allegory  runs  clear  for  the  first  two  books, 
and  then  becomes  confused  with  digressions.  "With- 
out going  so  far  as  Hazlitt,  who  says,  "  If  readers 
do  not  meddle  with  the  allegory,  the  allegory  will 
not  meddle  with  them,"  it  appears  that  the  poem 
ma}^  be  enjoyed  as  a  poem  without  troubling  much 
about  its  hidden  meanings,  but  Stopford  Brooke 
lays  emphasis  on  the  skill  with  which  the  allegorical 
personages  are  delineated.  They  are  wrought  out, 
he  says,  by  an  imagination  which  describes  not  only 
the  general  but  the  'particular  characters  of  the 
Virtues  and  Vices,  the  Months  of  the  Year,  or  the 
Rivers  of  En  inland. 

Phineas  Fletcher's  "  Purple  Island,  or  the  Isle  of 

jMan"  has  no  connection  with  that  part  of  the  British 

Islands    now    associated    with    a    leading-    Eno-lish 
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novelist,  though  it  has  many  purple  patches.  Its 
subject  would  commend  it  to  Pope.  It  is  man — a 
full  and  minute  account  of  his  mind  and  body. 
Sulzer  remarks :  "  The  ancients  have  given  to  the 
human  body  the  name  of  the  little  world,  or  micro- 
cosm. The  allegory  is  perfect.  But  it  becomes 
ridiculous  if,  stretching  the  analogy  too  far,  one  gave 
to  this  little  world  planets,  mountains,  valleys,  and 
inhabitants.  And  one  cannot  but  help  feeling  that 
Fletcher's  ingenuity  has  sometimes  led  him  astray. 
He  describes  the  veins  and  bones  and  muscles  as 
streams  and  hills  and  dales,  notes  their  peculiarities, 
and  sets  down  their  physiological  functions.  With 
him  the  liver  is  a  source  of  happiness,  which  shows 
that  men  have  changed  in  constitution  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  body 
exhausted,  our  poet  turns  to  the  mind.  The 
sovereign  of  man  is  Intellect.  Round  his  council 
table  sit  eight  advisers,  ready  to  aid  in  every  emer- 
gency. Arrayed  in  arms  against  his  citadel  come 
the  forces  of  Vice,  who  press  it  hard,  till  finally  an 
angel  in  the  person  of  King  James  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  beleaguered  army  and  crowns  the 
Virtues  with  victory. 

In  1640  James  Howell  published  his  political 
allegory  in  prose,  entitled,  "  Dendrologia,  Dodona's 
Grrove;  or,  the  Vocall  Forest."  He  explains  its 
scheme  in  the  Preface  :  "It  fortun'd  not  long  since 
that  the  Trees  did  speke,  and  locally  move  and 
meet  one  another ;  their  ayrie  whistlings  and  soft, 
hollow  whispers  became  mutually  intelligible ;  as  if 
to  the  soule  of  vegetation,  the  sensitive  faculties 
of  the  intellect  also  had  been  co-infused  into  them. 
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They  travell'd  to  strange  coimtries,  cross'd  seas,  made 
peace  and  warre,  alliances  and  leagues,  assumed 
names  and  characters  of  distinction,  and  discharo-ed 
all  the  functions  of  rationall  creatures."  In  the 
words  of  a  modern  poet,  this  sentimental  passion  of  a 
vegetable  fashion  does  not  excite  our  languid  spleen. 

Five  years  later  Howell  published  his  "  Apologs," 
and  in  1660  "  The  Parly  of  Beasts  ;  or,  Morphandra, 
Queen  of  the  Enchanted  Island."  It  is  as  absurd  as 
the  "  Dendrologia."  The  otter  represents  a  Dutch 
skipper,  the  ape  an  English  preachman,  a  goat 
stands  for  Wales,  and  a  hive  of  bees  for  a  monastery 
of  nuns. 

But  the  allegory  of  allegories  for  the  English- 
speaking  race  is  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Written  while  its  author  was  in  Bedford  araol 
for  breach  of  the  Conventicle  Act,  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1678,  and,  though  earlier  pilgrimages  had 
appeared,  it  ousted  all  others  in  popular  favour. 
It  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  shows  the  struggles  and 
victories,  temptations  and  falls,  of  real  men  and 
women.  All  is  set  down  in  the  most  robust  and 
simple  English ;  and  the  constant  variety  of  inci- 
dent and  spirited  dialogue  dominate  the  attention 
throughout.  The  narrative  commences  in  orthodox 
fashion.  The  author  dreams  he  sees  a  man,  clothed 
with  rags,  with  a  burden  on  his  back.  The  man  is 
Christian  and  the  burden  is  his  sense  of  sin.  By 
Evangelist's  advice  he  determines  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  Obstinate  and  Pliable  attempt  to 
dissuade  him.  From  the  Slough  of  Despond  he 
journeys  to  the  AYicket  Gate,  he  sees  the  wonders  of 
the  Interpreter's  house,  and  puts  up  at   the  Palace 
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Beautiful.  In  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  lie  fights  with 
Apollyon,  and  pursues  his  way  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  In  Vanity  Fair  he  loses 
liis  companion  Faithful,  and  afterwards  shares  with 
Hopeful  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  Giant 
Despair.  Then  comes  the  passage  of  the  Delectable 
Mountains  and  the  Enchanted  ground;  while  beyond 
is  the  Land  of  Beulah,  where  the  songs  of  birds 
never  cease,  and  the  sun  shines  day  and  night. 
Thence  are  plainly  seen  the  golden  pavements  and 
streets  of  pearl,  on  the  other  side  of  that  black  and 
cold  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge. 

Another  allegorical  production  of  Bunyan's  is,  to 
give  it  its  full  title,  "  The  Holy  ^Yar  made  b}^  King 
Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,  for  the  Regaining  of  the 
Metropolis  of  the  World,  or  the  Losing  and  Re- 
taking of  Mansoul."  The  fall  of  man,  as  believed  in 
by  the  author,  is  typified  by  the  capture  b}^  Diabolus 
of  the  city  of  Mansoul,  which,  after  a  tedious  siege, 
is  recovered  by  Immanuel,  King  Shaddai's  son. 

While  Bunyan's  works  were  still  in  the  early 
years  of  their  popularity  John  Dryden  was  writing 
his  religious  and  political  allegories.  "  Absolom 
and  Achitophel,"  dealing  with  the  popish  plot  and 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  appeared  in  1681,  and  "  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther"  in  1687.  Neither  of  them 
are  probably  much  read  now,  though  felicitous  lines 
from  the  former  are  often  quoted.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  those  describing  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury as  Achitophel : 

"A  daring  pilot  in  exti'emity; 
Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 
He  sought  the  storm,  but  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nig-h  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit." 
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Equally  well  known  are  those  delineating  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  as  Ziniri : 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon/' 

The  Absolom  of  the  poem  is  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, Barzillai  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Zadoc, 
Sancroft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Dr.  Johnson,  Avhile  pointing  out  the  many  excel- 
lences of  the  work,  observes :  "  The  original  struc- 
ture of  the  poem  was  defective ;  allegories  drawn 
to  great  length  will  always  break;  Charles  could  not 
run  coaiiiiuouslij paralUl  udtU  Bavid!" 

"  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  "  was  the  longest  of 
Dryden's  original  poems.  Swift  shortly  describes 
it  as  "  the  masterpiece  of  a  famous  writer,  intended 
for  a  complete  abstract  of  16,000  schoolmen  from 
Scotus  to  Bellarmin."  The  unity,  simplicity,  and 
innocence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  symbolised  in 
the  "milk-white  hind  immortal  and  unchang'd"; 
the  Anglican  body,  obsthiate  in  defending  its  pale 
from  encroachment  by  the  Penal  Statutes  and  the 
Test  Act,  is  represented  by  the  Panther  "  beautiful 
but  spotted."  They  engage  in  hot  polemic,  and  the 
poet,  while  defending  his  own  position,  does  not 
scruple  to  have  a  hit  now  and  then  at  personal 
rivals — like  Elkanah  Settle.  The  hind  exhorts  the 
panther  to  build  on  the  solid  rock  of  Pope  anil 
Council,  and  while  tliey  walk  home  they  discuss  the 
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Niceiie  fathers.  The  bear  bodies  foi^th  the  In- 
dependents, the  hare  the  Quakers,  and  the  wild 
boar  the  Anabaptists.  As  a  wolf  appears  the 
Presbyterian : 

"  More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  Wolfish  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  famished  face, 
Never  was  so  deforni'd  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears 
Close  clapp'd  for  shame  ;  but  his  rough  crest  he  rears. 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears." 

The  opportunity  of  poking  fun  at  the  author  of  a 
poem  where  wild  animals  discuss  theology  was  not 
to  be  missed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  parody 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The  Cit}^  Mouse  and 
Countrj'-  Mouse  " — the  joint  work  of  Prior  and  the 
Earl  of  Halifax.  Its  plan  is  that  of  a  dialogue 
between  Bayes,  Smith,  and  Johnson :  the  poet 
recites  to  them  a  new  work  in  which  the  Roman 
and  English  Churches  are  represented  as  the  city 
and  country  mice,  the  former  spotted,  the  latter 
milk-white.  As  its  Preface  says,  "  Is  it  not  as  easy 
to  imagine  two  mice  bilking  coachmen  and  supping 
at  the  Devil,  as  to  suppose  a  Hind  entertaining  the 
Panther  at  a  hermit's  cell,  discussing  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  telling  you  her  son 
Rodriguez  wrote  very  good  Spanish?" 

Dean  Swift,  a  blood  relation  of  Dryden,  em23loyed 
liis  wit  in  satirising  current  abuses  and  parties. 
About  1696  appeared  together  "The  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  and  a  "Tale  of  a  Tub."  The  former  deals 
with  the  controversies  then  dividing  the  literary 
world — the  grand  comparison  between  ancient  and 
modern  learning — and,  involved  with  it,  the  quarrel 
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between  Dr.  Bentlev  and  the  Honourable  Charles 
Boyle  over  the  "  Epistles  of  Phalaris."  It  narrates 
the  details  of  the  "  terrible  fight  that  happened  on 
Friday  last  between  the  ancient  and  modern  books 
in  the  King's  library."  Their  forces  are  arranged 
for  battle,  when  a  controversy  breaks  out  between  a 
Spider  and  a  Bee.  All  the  books  join  in,  ^sop 
leading  the  van  of  the  ancients.  Who  wins  is  not 
told  us.  The  allegory  ends  with  a  number  of 
asterisks,  and  the  words  desiint  costerse. 

In  the  author's  Apology  appended  to  the  "  Tale  of 
a  Tub,"  the  writer  explains  his  plan  :  "  He  thought 
the  numerous  and  gross  corruptions  in  religion  and 
learning  might  furnish  matter  for  a  satire  that 
would  be  useful  and  divertino-.  He  resolved  to 
proceed  in  a  manner  that  should  be  altogether  new. 
The  abuses  in  religion  he  proposed  to  set  forth  in 
the  allegory  of  the  coats  and  the  three  brothers 
which  were  to  make  up  the  body  of  the  discourse ; 
those  in  learnino-  he  chose  to  introduce  bv  Avav  of 
digression." 

It  beeins  in  reo-ular  storv-book  style  :  "  Once 
upon  a  time,  there  was  a  man  who  had  three  sons 
by  one  wife  and  all  at  a  birth,  neither  could  the 
midwife  tell  certainly  which  was  the  eldest.  Their 
father  died  when  the}'  were  young,  and  upon 
his  deathbed,  calling  the  lads  to  him,  spoke  thus  : 
'  Sons,  because  I  have  purchased  no  estate,  nor  was 
born  to  any,  I  have  long  considered  of  some  good 
legacies  to  bequeath  you ;  and  at  last,  with  nmch 
care  as  well  as  expense,  have  provided  each  of  you 
a  new  coat.'"  AYell,  the  father  dies  and  the  sons  go 
to  seek  their  fortunes,  and  meet  manv  adventures. 
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Their  names  are  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack,  and 
signify  respectively  the  Papacy,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  coats 
are  all  of  one  piece  of  cloth,  and  stand  for  Christi- 
anity in  general,  but  each  legatee  trims  and  fashions 
his  o'arment  to  his  likino-.  The  three  brothers  do  not 
long  avoid  dissensions,  and  Peter's  assumptions  and 
inventions  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  He  purchases 
a  large  continent  (purgatory),  calls  himself  Lord 
Peter,  invents  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  worms 
(penance  and  absolution),  erects  a  whispering 
gallery  (the  confessional),  opens  an  office  for  the 
insurance  of  tobacco  pipes  (indulgences),  and  goes 
in  for  puppets  and  raree-shows,  a  universal  pickle 
(holy  water),  and  a  set  of  bulls.  Master  Martin, 
of  course,  takes  his  name  from  Martin  Luther, 
whose  battle  with  Harry  Huff,  Lord  of  Albion,  is 
described  ;  and  the  story  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion is  told  in  a  series  of  incidents.  Jack  (from 
John  Calvin)  has  arrows  driven  through  all  the 
weak  points  of  his  armour.  The  whole,  as  may  be 
expected,  breaks  off  inconclusively,  since  religious 
controversies  are  interminable. 

Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  in  addition  to  her  numerous 
novels  and  comedies,  found  time  to  write  a  long 
allegorical  poem  called  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Island  of 
Love."  Like  most  voyages  before  the  days  of  steam- 
ships, it  is  unpleasantly  tedious.  The  embarkation 
of  Lisander  (the  hero)  is  described  at  length,  and 
the  arrival  at  the  island,  on  whose  shore  appears  a 
maid  of  alluring  aspect.  Cupids  row  the  travellers 
ashore,  and  Lisander,  quitting  Reason,  seeks  his 
fair.     He  finds  her  asleep. 
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"  My  greedy  view  each  lovely  part  surveyed : 
On  her  white  hand  her  blushing  cheek  was  laid, 
Half  hid  in  roses,  yet  did  so  appear 
As  if  with  those  the  lillys  mingled  were." 

A  man  comes  out  of  the  grove  called  Humble 
Respect,  the  eldest  son  of  Love.  Aminta  (that  is 
the  heroine)  awakes  and  flies.  He  seeks  her  in  the 
Palace  of  Inquietude,  at  a  place  called  "  Little  Cares," 
at  Hope,  a  city  large  and  fair,  on  the  River  of  Pre- 
tension. He  wanders  to  the  City  of  Discretion, 
finds  himself  later  in  the  Den  of  Cruelty,  by  the 
River  of  Despair.  Finally,  he  finds  courage  to  poj) 
the  question ;  Aminta  accepts  him ;  all  is  bliss. 
More  adventures  ensue,  and  Aminta's  death  leaves 
the  hero  disconsolate  in  the  Desert  of  Remembrance. 

Li  giving  a  mock  "  Recipe  for  an  Epic  Poem," 
Alexander  Pope  has  a  sly  hit  at  the  allegorising 
tendency  of  the  age.  "For  the  moral  and  allegory" 
(he  says),  "  these  you  may  extract  out  of  the  fable 
afterwards  at  jonr  leisure.  Be  sure  you  strain  tliem 
siftjicientb/.''  He  counted  several  allegorists  among 
his  immediate  friends,  amongst  others  Parnell  and  Gay . 

Parnell's  "  Allegory  on  Man,"  in  a  hundred  lines 
of  verse,  describes  how  Care,  "with  fine  mechanic 
genius  wrought,"  and,  as  a  consequence,  "a  man 
rose  staring,  like  a  stake,  wond'ring  to  see  himself 
awake."  Jove  and  Mother  Earth  dispute  for  his 
possession,  and  appeal  to  Time,  who  is  passing  at 
the  moment.  His  arbitrament  is  soon  made.  He 
decides  for  Care,  and  Jupiter  acquiesces,  knowing 
that  Care  will  soon  conduct  ill-fated  man  back  to  him 

Speaking  of  Gay's  "  Fables  "  Dr.  Johnson  says  : 
"An  epilogue  such  as  is  now  under  consideration 
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seems  to  be,  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative  in  wliicli 
beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inanimate — arhores 
loqimntur,  non  tantum,  ferae — are,  for  the  purpose  of 
moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act  and  speak  witli 
human  interests  and  passions.  To  this  description 
the  compositions  of  Gay  do  not  always  conform. 
For  a  fable  he  gives  now  and  then  a  tale  or  an 
abstracted  allegory,  and  from  some,  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  called,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
extract  anu  moral  iDrinciple." 

B}''  far  the  most  important  of  the  allegories  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  that  of  Doctor  John 
Arbuthnot — the  Ijook  which  fixed  the  name  of 
John  Bull  on  the  English  nation.  Begun  in  1712, 
it  deals  with  public  affairs  leading  up  to  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  (1713).  John  Bull  is  depicted  as  "ruddy 
and  plump,  with  a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter." 
The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  is  represented 
as  a  law^suit,  in  which  John's  fellow-litigants  are 
Lord  Strutt  (Spain),  Nicholas  Frog  (the  Low  Coun- 
tries), and  LcAvis  Baboon  (France).  Other  topics 
dealt  with  include  the  feuds  of  Church  and  Dissent 
and  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  Act  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Chapters  I  and  II 
of  the  second  part  of  '  Tlie  History  of  John  Bull,' 
describing  respectively  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  country  of  Scotland  under  the  guise  of  John's 
mother  and  sister,  give  an  example  of  Arbuthnot's 
happiest  style. 

John's  mother  is  a  discreet,  good-conditioned  old 
gentlewoman,  of  a  meek  spirit  and  charitable.  She 
is  neither  a  prude  nor  a  frump.  She  scorns  to  patch 
or  paint,  yet  she  loves  to  keep  her  hands  and  face 
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clean.  She  affects  not  grandeur  in  her  furniture, 
vet  loves  plain  wainscot  and  an  elbow-chair.  Avoid- 
ing too  mighty  a  regard  for  her  relations,  she  yet 
observes  her  husband's  birthday,  her  wedding  day, 
and  some  few  more  festivals.  She  advances  her 
opinions  with  assurance,  avoids  dogmatism,  and,  if 
she  have  a  fault,  is  perhaps  too  lenient  with  her 
servants.  John's  sister  is  a  poor  girl,  who  has  been 
starved  at  nurse.  He  has  l)een  crammed  with  pullet, 
while  Miss  had  onl}^  oatmeal  and  water.  He  has  had 
golden  pippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  she  l)ut  a 
crab  -  apple,  sloe,  or  blackberry.  His  apartment 
looks  towards  the  sun,  she  lodges  in  a  garret. 
However,  she  is  hardy  and  has  life  and  spirit  in 
abundance.  Now  and  then  she  would  seize  on 
John's  commons,  and  when  they  got  to  fisticuffs 
would  scratch  and  bite  like  a  tiger.  Peg  had,  indeed, 
some  odd  humours,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her. 
"  What  think  you  of  my  sister.  Peg,"  says  he,  "  that 
faints  at  the  sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance 
and  frisk  at  the  noise  of  a  bagpipe  ?  "  "  AVhat's  that 
to  you  ?  "  quoth  Peg.  "  Everybody's  to  choose  their 
own  music." 

It  is  somewhat  odd  that  Addison,  writing  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  period  that  witnessed  the 
flourishing  of  the  prose  allegory  as  a  favourite 
literary  form,  should  have  had  to  accuse  his  con- 
temporaries of  their  inability  to  see  any  excellence 
in  the  poetical  allegory  of  an  earlier  age  : 

"■  But  now  the  mystic  tale  that  pleased  of  yore 
Can  charm  our  understanding  age  no  more  : 
The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below." 
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Of  all  the  writers  of  our  Augustan  age  Addison 
was  probably  the  one  most  addicted  to  this  mode  of 
composition.  A  son  of  the  parsonage,  he  constantly 
ascends  the  pulpit  himself  and  makes  the  allegory  a 
vehicle  for  his  sermons.  Equally  with  his  jjre- 
decessor  Gower  he  might  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  adjective  "moral."  For  this  he  naturally 
receives  Dr.  Johnson's  encomium.  He  declares  that 
with  Addison  Truth  wears  a  thousand  dresses  and 
in  all  is  pleasing. 

The  periodical  literature  of  the  time  was  crowded 
with  short  alleo-ories.  AYe  find  them  abundant  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  the  '  Rambler,'  the  '  World,'  the 
'Adventurer,'  the  '  Tatler,'  the  'Museum,'  and  the 
'Register.'  Of  the  seventeen  in  the  'Spectator' 
eleven  are  by  Addison,  and  the  others  are  by  Steele, 
Budgell,  Parnell,  and  Byrom.  They  nearly  alwaj^s 
are  related  as  dreams  or  visions,  and  possibly  their 
authors  might  on  occasion  have  regarded  with  ad- 
vantage the  advice  of  Epictetus  when  he  says  "jSTever 
tell  thy  dream,  for  though  thou  thyself  may'st  take 
a  pleasure  in  telling  thy  dream,  another  will  take 
no  pleasure  in  hearing  it." 

Addison's  first  allegory  in  the  '  Spectator '  ap- 
peared on  March  3rd,  1711,  and  is  of  a  political 
character.  It  represents  Public  Credit  as  a  beau- 
tiful virgin  seated  on  a  throne  of  gold  towards  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
is  hung  round  with  Acts  of  Parliament  which  the 
lady  takes  pleasure  in  regarding,  and  shows  un- 
easiness if  she  sees  anything  approaching  which 
may  injure  them.  She  is  very  timorous  in  her 
behaviour,  troubled  with  the  vapours  and  subject 
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to  such  momentary  consumptions  that  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  she  will  fall  away  from  the  most 
florid  complexion  and  wither  into  a  skeleton.  Her 
recoveries  are  as  sudden  as  her  decays.  At  her  feet 
are  two  secretaries  reading  her  letters  ;  behind  her 
throne  is  a  prodigious  heap  of  bags  of  money. 
Suddenly  the  doors  fly  open  and  half  a  dozen 
hideous  phantoms  enter  and  mingle  in  a  dance. 
The  first  couple  are  Tyranny  and  Anarchy,  the 
second  Bigotry  and  Atheism,  the  third  the  Genius 
of  a  Commonwealth  and  a  young  man  of  two  and 
twenty  (/.  e.  James  Stewart,  son  of  James  II).  The 
lady  faints  and  dies  away  at  the  sight,  and  the 
money-bags  and  heaps  of  gold  appear  as  so  many 
empty  sacks,  heaps  of  paper,  or  piles  of  tallies. 
The  scene  changes.  There  now  enter  a  second 
company  of  apparitions.  The  first  pair  are  Liberty 
and  Monarchy,  the  second  Moderation  and  Religion, 
the  third  an  unknown  person  {i.  e.  the  Elector  of 
Hanover)  with  the  Grenius  of  Great  Britain.  At 
their  ajDpearance  the  Lady  revives  and  the  money- 
heaps  resume  their  former  importance. 

On  April  10th  of  the  same  year  appeared  a  short 
allegory  on  "Humour,  True  and  False,"  on  May  3rd 
one  on  "Luxury  and  Avarice,"  on  May  12tli  one  on 
"AYit,"  and  on  June  5tli  one  on  "Art." 

The  famous  "Vision  of  Mirza"  saw  the  liglit  in 
the  issue  of  September  1st,  1711. 

The  narrator,  musing  on  the  Hills  of  Bagdat,  dis- 
covers one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  who  leads  him 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  rock  and  tells  liiiu  to. 
look  eastward.  He  sees  a  huge  valley  and  a  [u-o- 
digious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it,  lost  iu  the 
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mist  at  either  end.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  tide  is  a 
bridge  consisting  of  threescore  and  ten  entire  arches 
with  several  broken  ones.  A  multitude  of  persons 
passes  over ;  many  disappear  through  hidden  trap- 
doors, a  few  hobble  on  to  the  broken  arches  at  the 
end.  Great  flights  of  birds  hover  about  the  bridge, 
whilst  several  little  winged  boys  perch  on  the  middle 
arches.  These  are  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  the  Cares 
and  Passions  of  life.  Moved  at  so  uncomfortable  a 
prospect,  the  narrator  is  bidden  to  look  through  the 
mist  at  the  far  end,  and  he  sees  the  valley  opening 
and  spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean,  divided 
by  a  rock  of  adamant  into  t^vo  equal  jDarts.  The 
clouds  still  rested  on  the  one  half,  but  in  the  other 
appeared  innumerable  islands — covered  with  fruit 
and  flowers  and  inhabited  by  happy  people — the 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death.  "  Are  not  these, 
oh  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending  for  ?"  asks 
the  vanishing  genius. 

On  September  29th,  1711,  Addison  tells  of 
"  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  and  it  is  not  till  the  29tli  of 
the  following  May  that  he  allegorises  again.  This 
time  it  is  on  "  Prayer."  The  last  allegory  he 
writes  appeared  in  tivo  parts  in  the  issues  of  June 
2ord  and  25th,  1714.  A  proclamation  is  made  by 
Jupiter  that  every  mortal  shall  bring  in  his  griefs 
and  calamities  and  throw  them  in  a  heap.  A  dis- 
tracted-looking woman  named  Fancy  leads  the 
mortals,  laden  with  their  bundles,  to  the  appointed 
place.  One  conceals  poverty  under  an  embroidered 
cloak,  another  puffs  under  the  weight  of  his  wife, 
lovers  carry  whimsical  burdens  of  hearts  and  flames 
and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  part  with  them.     There 
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are  great  heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty 
teeth.  Many  bring  distempers,  and  one  little  packet 
is  in  the  hand  of  a  great  many  fine  people.  This 
is  called  the  spleen.  What  is  most  surprising  is 
that  not  a  single  folly  or  vice  is  thrown  into  the 
heap.  Now  Jupiter  issues  a  second  proclama- 
tion that  everyone  is  at  liberty  to  exchange  his 
affliction  and  return  to  his  habitation  with  any 
such  other  bundle  as  shall  be  delivered  to  him. 
Fancy  recommends  to  each  his  particular  jDacket. 
A  venerable  man  who  had  laid  down  the  cholic 
snatches  up  an  undutiful  son  who  has  been  thrown 
into  the  heap  by  an  angry  father.  A  poor  galley- 
slave,  who  has  discarded  his  chains,  takes  up  the 
gout  in  their  stead.  The  female  world  is  busy 
barteriuQ'  for  features  ;  one  is  truckino-  a  lock  of 
grey  hair  for  a  carbuncle;  another  makes  over  a 
short  waist  for  a  pair  of  round  shoulders ;  a  third 
cheapens  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  reputation. 

The  exchanges  have  hardly  been  made  before  the 
whole  plain  is  filled  with  murmurs  and  complaints, 
groans  and  lamentations.  Jupiter  takes  compassion 
on  the  poor  mortals,  orders  them  to  lay  down  their 
new  loads  and  resume  the  old  which  they  had  dis- 
carded by  the  advice  of  Fancy.  In  her  place  comes 
Patience,  who  brings  them  all  contentment  in  the 
face  of  necessary  evils. 

AVith  Addison  we  may  fittingly  close  our  review 
of  English  allegory ;  for  though  some  others  were 
written,  both  at  this  time  and  later,  few  will  bear 
recapitulation.  An  allegory  of  all  forms  of  composi- 
tion requires  an  amount  of  ingenuity  and  fancy  by 
no  means  common,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  public 
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became  bored  with  the  prosy  commonplaces  of  would- 
be  moralists,  whose  only  idea  of  allegory  appeared 
to  be  the  spelling  of  an  al)stract  noun  with  a  capital 
letter.  Hence  allegory  lost  its  prestige  and  almost 
fell  into  desuetude.  That  it  will  ever  again  be  a 
popular  form  of  composition  1  do  not  expect,  but 
there  is  no  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  even  in  this 
busy  age  allegories  should  not  occasionally  be  pro- 
duced. We  have  seen  how  they  owed  their  origin  to 
a  natural  tendency  in  the  direction  of  personification 
and  simile,  and  human  nature  in  its  elements  remains 
the  same. 

As  a  method  of  conveying  unpleasant  truths  in 
religion  or  politics  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
authors  might  escape  the  anathema  of  the  Church 
or  the  sword  of  the  State  they  are  no  longer  required. 
The  press  is  not  chargeable  with  an  overplus  of 
reticence,  yet  prosecutions  for  sedition  or  blasphemy 
are  happily  rare.  Should  a  writer  wish  to  "  hedge,"  he 
has  other  artifices  than  allegory  at  his  disposal,  and 
even  in  theological  controversy  allegorical  inter^ore- 
tation — the  refuge  of  the  early  Fathers — has  become 
discredited.  As  Huxley  remarks,  the  allegorical 
pit  is  too  commodious.  It  swallows  up  more  than 
one  wants  to  jDut  into  it.  One  curious  tendency  of 
the  age  is  the  seeing  of  allegory  where  none  is 
intended.  Many  have  credited  our  poets  with  a 
double  meaning  which  probably  exists  but  in  their 
own  imaginations.  They  have  thought  that  because 
a  poem  was  so  simple  it  necessarily  concealed  a 
mystery.  Thus  a  modern  writer  on  Shakespeare 
allegorises  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  making 
Oberon  "Reason"  and  Titania  "Lawless  Desire." 
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As  a  rule,  I  think  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  poet  will  give  us  due  notice  when  he  intends  to 
be  allegorical. 

Some  few  points  remain  to  be  considered  in  con- 
clusion. The  code  of  rules  which  governs  the 
alleo:orist  is  a  curious  one.  In  choosino-  his  field 
and  time  of  action  he  always  prefers  islands  to  con- 
tinents, and  May  mornings  to  less  favoured  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  fair  sex  might  perhaps  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  cardinal  wtues  are  always 
rejiresented  as  beautiful  women  if  the  mortal  sins 
were  not  sometimes  found  under  the  self-same  garb. 
Wliy  the  panther  should  have  been  found  a  beast  so 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  allegorical  significance  as 
to  represent  such  varied  originals  as  our  Lord, 
the  City  of  Florence,  Pleasure,  and  the  Church  of 
England,  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery;  whilst  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  versatility  of  the  Anglican  communion 
that  it  should  be  figured  as  an  old  gentlewoman, 
a  beast  of  prey,  a  spotted  mouse,  a  Red  Cross 
knight,  the  boy  Martin,  and  the  White  Queen's 
pawn.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  variously  depicted 
as  a  lovely  lady,  a  hind,  the  mistress  of  a 
house,  and  a  froward  bo}^  The  Ten  Command- 
ments are  compared  to  a  ford  over  a  river,  a 
croft,  a  barrow  or  burial-mound.  Life  becomes 
a  bridge,  religious  experience  a  journey  overland, 
love's  hopes  and  fears  a  voyage  by  sea.  War  is 
transmuted  into  a  lawsuit,  the  human  body 
into  a  kingdom,  and  the  months  of  the  year  into 
a  procession  of  damsels.  With  such  an  endless 
range  of  comparison  and  scope  of  similitude,  such 
adaptability  of  form  to   every  variety    of   subject, 
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it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  wonder  that  tlie  allegory 
was  so  successful  in  gaining  and  keeping  the  popular 
fancy  for  so  long.  Dr.  Morell's  dictum,  that  "  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  an  allegory  is  to  let  it  alone," 
is  not  of  universal  application.  Allegory,  like 
rebellion,  is  justified  by  success.  Let  your  story  be 
interesting,  your  substituted  subject  easily  akin, 
your  narrative  animated  with  human  passion  and 
sympathy,  your  parallelism  close  and  sustained,  your 
eye  keen  for  fresh  resemblances,  and  your  fancy 
teem  with  new  felicities,  then,  if  you  are  born  an 
allegorist,  you  may  depend  on  writing  a  successful 
allegory.  Above  all,  be  brief,  for  brevity  is  the  soul 
of  allegory  as  it  is  of  wit. 

Finally,  as  we  cannot  contemplate  an  ancient 
cathedral  without  a  sense  of  admiration  and  delight, 
so,  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  this 
temple  of  allegory  in  its  hoary  antiquity,  its  arches 
and  pillars  still  stout  and  firm,  its  eiubellishments  so 
varied  and  pleasing,  and  think  of  the  glorious  train 
of  literary  architects  Avho  have  built  up,  storey  by 
storey,  its  diaphanous  walls  and  luminous  pinnacles, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  an  idle  hour  spent  within  its 
portals  is  not  entirely  without  its  reward. 

APPENDIX. 

Definitions. 

Allegory. — Latin  allegoria,  Greek  aWtyoQia;  literally, 
speaking  otherwise  than  one  seems  to  speak,  from  aWoq, 
other,  and  ayoQia,  speaking ;  description  of  a  subject  under 
the  guise  of  some  other  subject  of  actively  suggestive 
resemblance.  Word  used  by  Wycliff  in  1382,  by  Putten- 
ham  ('  English  Poesie')  in  1589. 
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Simile. — In  rhetoric,  tlie  likening  of  two  tilings  wliich, 
however  unlike  in  other  respects,  have  some  strong  point 
or  points  of  resemblance. 

Metajthor. — Transfers  a  word  from  an  object  to  ■which  it 
properly  belongs  to  another  in  such  a  manner  that  a  com- 
parison is  implied  though  not  formally  expressed. 

Emblem. — Represents  one  thing  to  the  eye  and  another 
to  the  understanding. 

Fahles,  aj)ologues,  jxirahles. — Short  allegories  having  one 
definite  moral. 

(See  Dr.  Murray's  'New  English  Dictionary/  Dr.  Annan- 
dale's  '  Dictionai'y,'  Vapereau's  '  Dictionnaire  Univei-sel  des 
Litteratures.') 


Authorities. 

Winckelniann,  'Essaies  de  1' Allegoric'  (Dresden,  1706) ; 
J.  G.  Sulzer,  '  Discours  surl' Allegoric ';  Courthope's  'His- 
tory of  English  Poetry  ' ;  Professor  Saintsbury's  '  Flourish- 
ing of  llomanco/  etc. ;  Professor  Morley's  '  Introduction  to 
English  Literature  '  ;  Chambers'  '  Encyclopsedia  ' ;  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ' ;  Isaac  Disraeli's 
'  Amenities  of  Literature ' ;  Lecky's  '  History  of  Kation- 
alism ' ;  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets ' ;  the  works  of 
Spenser,  Bunj-an,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  other  authors 
mentioned. 

Allegorical  Interpretation. 

For  early  examples  see  especially  Lecky's  '  History  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe.'  The  tendency  Avas  turned  into 
ridicule  by  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Rabelais,  and  others.  For 
later  allegorisations  see  the  works  of  Thomas  Burnet,  Master 
of  the  Charterhouse,  chiefly  '  Arcluvologia  IMiilosophica  ' 
(1692)  ;  and  those  of  Thonuis  Woolston,  ecclesiastical  lec- 
turer in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (early  eighteenth 
centurv). 
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Political  Allegories. 

For  use  of  allegory  as  a  political  expedient  by  Roger 
Williams,  one  of  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers,  see  J.  H,  McCarthy's 
'  History  of  the  United  States/  p.  50, 

Lord  Macaulay  tried  his  hand  at  allegory  in  "  Some 
Account  of  the  Great  Lawsuit  between  the  Parishes  of  St. 
Dennis  and  St.  George-in-the-Water  "  (' Miscell.  Writings/ 
vol.  i,  p.  274,  April,  1824). 

An  ^Allegory'  published  by  A.  M.  Piggott,  228,  Kenning- 
ton  Park  Road,  in  1872,  "  shows  how  the  citizens  of  a  once 
happy  country  found  out  that  in  listening  to  Squeales  and 
Pugnacious  Mob-law  they  had  exchanged  lawful  freedom 
for  galling  anarchy,"  etc. 

See  also  'John  Bull  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp^  (1849). 
John  Bull  is  persuaded  by  a  wicked  magician,  Co-ab-deen 
(Cobden),  to  exchange  his  wonderful  Lamp  of  Protection 
for  the  gaudy  Lamp  of  Free  Trade,  etc.,  etc. 


Dryden's  'Hind  and  the  Panther.' 

The  great  absurdity  of  the  poem  arises,  not  in  the  fact 
that  the  animals  discuss  theology  qua  theology,  but  that 
they  discuss  a  matter  which  does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  their  experience.  Turning  to  the  'Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments '  we  find  there  the  story  of  a  cock 
and  a  dog  who  discuss  their  master's  marital  affairs  Avitli 
perfect  propriety.  The  cock,  in  suggesting  that  his  master 
should  administer  to  his  wife  a  sound  drubbing  as  a  cure 
for  his  domestic  infelicit}',  is  speaking  as  the  lord  of  an 
extensive  harem  where  disobedience  is  unknown.  Success- 
ful in  the  management  of  liis  own  affairs,  he  is  unduubtcully 
within  Lis  province  in  expressing  an  opinion  on  those  of 
his  master. 
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Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress/ 

See  curious  remarks  in  Macaulay 's '  Biographical  Essays ' 
("John  Bunyan")  as  well  as  his  famous  essay  on 
"  Southey's  Edition  of  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  " 


Miscellaneous  Allegories. 

Sir  Richard  Steele's  allegorical  contributions  to  the 
'Spectator'  were  only  two  in  number — on  August  12th, 
1712,  on  "  Education  "  (No.  455);  on  October  20th,  1712, 
on  the  "Homes  of  the  Muses"  (No.  574).  Budgell  sent 
one  on  -July  8th,  1712,  on  the  "  Seasons  of  the  Year  "  (Xo. 
425).  Parnell  contributed  one  on  August  18th,  1712,  on 
"  Vanity."  Byrom  wrote  No.  587  (August  30th,  1714),  on 
"  The  Examination  of  Hearts." 

Tickell  in  1722  published  an  allegorical  poem  on  '  Ken- 
sington Gardens.' 

Dr.  Fordyce  not  only  commended  allegories  in  his  '  Ser- 
mons '  but  wrote  them  himself. 

Dr.  Alexander  Pennecuik  reprinted  in  1715  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  allegorical  rhyme 
entitled  "  Truth's  Travels." 

Defoe  published  in  1720  "  Serious  Beflections  during  the 
Life  and  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe," 
according  to  which  the  popular  nursery  narrative  was  but 
an  allegory  of  the  writer's  own  history. 

A  controversy  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of 
the  'History  of  Prince  Titi :  a  Royal  Allegory'  (178G) 
between  Macaulay  and  Croker. 

Erasmus  Darwin's  botanical  allegorisings  in  the  '  Loves 
of  the  Plants'  provoked  George  Canning's  parody  on  the 
'  Loves  of  the  Triangles.' 

For  collections  of  allegories  in  volume  form  see  : 

'  Allegories  for  Young  Ladies/  G.  Pearch,  London 
(1769). 

'Allegories  and  Visions,'  R.  llarrild  (1814). 
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'  Allegories/  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar. 

'  Sacred  Allegories/  by  Rev.  W.  Adams. 

'Twelve  Allegories/  by  Miss  K.  H.  Green  (John  Lane). 

'The  Pilgrim's  Way/  a  musical  allegory  by  "D.  Elliot." 

A  considerable  number  of  works  of  a  more  or  less 
allegorical  character  dealing  with  imaginary  common- 
wealths has  appeared  from  time  to  time  from  an  early 
date,  but  since  when  once  the  reader  has  been  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Utopia,  or  strange  country  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  all  disguise  of  narrative  is  thrown 
off  and  the  reader  is  treated  to  the  author's  views  on 
political  or  social  economy  (with  or  without  a  satirical 
reference  to  the  condition  of  his  own  country),  it  appeared 
more  suitable  that  the  consideration  of  such  works,  stand- 
ing as  they  do  in  a  class  by  themselves,  should  not  be 
included  in  the  present  paper. 

Similarly  the  books  of  '  Emblems '  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  merit  separate  treatment. 

In  France  during  the  eighteenth  century  allegory 
flourished  as  in  England ;  e.  g.  Diderot  wrote  "  The  Sceptic's 
Walk,"  Rousseau  "Envy."  A  very  fine  allegory  is  "Du  Pays 
de  Tendre,"  by  the  Abbe  D'Aubignac.  Other  examples  are 
cited  in  Vapereau's  '  Dictionary.' 


L. 


COLERIDaE,    AVORDSAYORTH,    AXD    THE 

AMERICAX    BOTANIST    WILLIAM 

BARTRAM. 

BY    EKNEST    HARTLEY    COLERIDGE,    HOX.F.R.S.L. 
[Read  May  23rd,  1906." 

PoETRr  cometli  not  by  observation  nor  without 
it  either.  It  is  ever  a  passionate  voice  provoked  or 
evoked  bv  observation  of  the  Tvorld  without  or  by 
the  "  goings  on  "  of  the  world  within,  the  soul  of 
man.  Hence  it  is  that  poets,  being  amateurs,  or 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  marvellous,  have  been 
the  receivers  and  transmitters  of  travellers'  tales, 
and  have  married  them  to  immortal  verse.  Let  me 
give  you  by  way  of  preface  or  prelude  to  my  essay 
three  well-known  instances  of  a  poetical  rendering 
of  some  unknown  traveller's  tale.  Homer,  in  the 
Seventh  Book  of  the  '  Odyssey  '  describes,  doul^tless 
at  second  hand,  the  orchard  plot  or  garden-pleas- 
aunce  of  the  King  of  the  Phteacians.  I  have,  for 
my  own  amusement  and  for  yours,  paraphrased  or 
travestied  those  well-known  lines,  in  doggerel  verse, 
not  forgetting  the  unapproachable  excellence  of 
Mr.  Lang's  poetic  prose,  or  of  Philip  Worsley's 
Spenserian  stanzas,  but  because,  for  the  oar,  though 
not  for  the  critical  taste,  the  sorriest  rhyme,  of 
itself,  begets  anew  the  })assion  of  the  original. 
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"  A  stone's  throw  from  the  castle-gate 
There  rose  a  garden  ground 
Four  plough-gates  square  in  strength  and  state, — 
And  it  was  walled  around. 

"  Full  many  a  tree  was  spreading  there 
Its  blossoms  to  the  sun  : 
Apple  and  pomegranate  and  pear, 
Sweet  figs  and  olive  dun. 

"  And  these  were  spreading  to  the  sun 
Their  blossoms  red  and  white, 
And  those  against  the  sky  were  dun. 
Or  green  as  chrysolite. 

"  And  through  and  through  the  blossoming 
The  trees  their  fruitage  bore ; — 
Winter  and  summer,  spring  to  spring, 
Ripe  fruit  for  evermore. 

"The  west  winds  blow,  ripe  apples  grow. 
And  pears  on  every  tree  ; 
Sweet  figs  and  grapes  in  clustered  row, 
As  ripe  as  ripe  could  be. 

"  Close  by  the  garden's  utmost  bound 
There  lies  an  acre  bare. 
Where  ripened  grapes  are  parched  and  brown'd 
In  hottest  noontide  air; 

"  And  in  the  vineyard's  midmost  ring- 
Knee  deep  the  treaders  tread. 
And  still  there  is  grape-gathering 
And  still  the  grapes  are  bled. 

"  But  in  the  vineyard's  foremost  lines 

What  wondrous  sight  is  there  ! 

Sweet  fall  the  blossoms  from  the  vines,  'j 

While  purpling  grapes  gleam  fair.  ^ 
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"  And  ^twixt  the  vinepoles  and  the  wall, 
Skirting  their  outmost  row, 
Green  herbs  are  set,  for  use  withal^ 
A  trim  and  goodly  show. 

"  But  oh  !  these  two  bright  founts  that  are 
The  joy  of  that  fair  place  ; 
One  spreads  its  waters  near  and  far 
In  swift  and  sinuous  race, 

•       "  To  keep  that  garden  green, — and  one. 
Forgetful  of  its  mate, 
Dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Flows  'neatli  the  castle  gate 

"  To  where  the  fountain-head  lies  still, — 
And  folk,  at  morn  and  even. 
Their  thirsty  pitchers  oft  refill : — 
This  grace  the  gods  have  given/' 

Still  more  familiar  to  us  is  the  Psalmist's 
impressionist  sketch  of  a  storm  at  sea.  He  writes 
as  a  landsman  rehearsing  the  tale  of  some  "  ancient 
mariner  "  : 

"  They  that  go  down  into  the  sea  in  ships,  and  occupy 
their  business  in  great  waters.  These  men  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.  For,  at  his  word, 
the  stormy  wind  ariseth ;  which  liftetli  up  the  waves 
thereof.  They  are  carried  up  to  the  heaven,  and  down  again 
to  the  deep  :  their  soul  melteth  away  because  of  their 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wits'  end."  * 

This,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  record  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience, but  the  poetical  rendering  of  the  "  natural 
language,"  as   Wordsworth  might  have  put   it,   of 

*"  Are  at  their  wits'  end"  may  perhaps  be  more  correctly  rendered, 
'  And  all  their  cunning  is  sucked  down  into  the  waters  " — they,  as  yet, 
ire  not  drowned,  but  their  seamanship  is  drowned — an  omen  of  their 
mpending  fate. 
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Phoenician  sailors,  a  lyrical  ballad  sung  to  the  harp 
of  Zion — some  years  before  the  awakening  of  the 
harp  of  Quantock. 

A  third  instance  of  a  poet's  use  of  other  eyes  than 
his  own  may  be  taken  from  Milton's  description 
of  the  banyan-tree  or  Ftciis  reUgiosa,  a  description 
characterised  by  Coleridge  as  "  creation  rather  than 
painting,  or  if  painting,  yet  such,  and  w4th  such 
co-presence  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  once  upon 
the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  in  the  camera  ohscnra." 

''  The  fiar-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  aud  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  piUar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd  and  echoing  walks  between  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsmau,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

Relying  on  these  august  precedents,  or  of  their 
own  sweet  wills,  both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  not 
yet  labelled  Lake  Poets,  sought  and  found,  in  books 
of  travel,  "  stones  of  price,  for  garniture  of  the 
edifice  "  of  their  metrical  fabric.  Coleridge,  who 
was  ever  a  devourer  of  folios,  had  already  in  pre- 
Wordsworthian  days  illustrated  his  "  Religious 
Musings,"  a  theological  essa}"  in  blank  verse,  with 
tropes  and  metaphors  drawn  from  the  pages  of  the 
Moravian  missionary  David  Crantz  and  from  a  Latin 
work  by  Knud  or  Canut  Leem,  De  Lafponibus  ;  and, 
as  we  all  know,  it  was  because  Wordsworth  happened 
to  read  Shelvocke's  "  Voyage  "  that  the  "  Ancient 
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Mariner  "  shot  the  albatross  to  Itis  imclying  remorse 
and  our  unspeakable  gain.  Shelvocke  was  in 
"Wordsworth's  hands  some  time  in  October,  1797, 
and  then,  or  a  little  after,  William  Bartram's 
'  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Greorgia,  East  and  West  Florida,  the  Cherokee 
Country,'  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1791  and  in 
London  in  1791  and  1794,  found  its  w^ay  to 
Coleridge's  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey.  It  was  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  Bristol  Library  to  which 
Coleridge  had  access — at  least,  it  is  not  among  the 
books  for  wdiich  he  signed  his  name,  and,  though 
documentary  proof  is  w^anting,  it  may  be  inferred, 
I  think  safely  inferred,  that  his  introduction  to  the 
remarkable  volume  was  in  this  wase.  ("  Happy,"  says 
the  Eoman  poet,  "is  he  who  has  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  things,"  and  happy  indeed  is 
the  biographer  or  critic  if  he  can  put  two  and  two 
or  one  and  one  together  and  piece  out  some  shattered 
fragment  of  the  past.  The  '  Book  of  the  Dead,'  like 
the  marvellous  strip  of  papyrus  which  the  King  has 
given  to  the  British  Museum,  is  written  in  hiero- 
glyphic, but  it  is  worth  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  to 
decipher  and  to  understand  what  is  written  for  our 
learning. 

Will  you  go  with  me  backwards  and  forwards 
whilst  I  piece  together  some  scattered  fragments, 
one  poor  half'Sheet,  not  of  thrice-secular  papyrus, 
but  of  eighteenth  century  note-paper  ?) 

In  1734  or  thereabouts,  when  George  II,  who 
hated  "  boetry  and  bainting,"  Avas  king  of  these 
realms,  the  colony  of  Georgia,  named  after  him,  was 
founded  b}^  General  James  Oglethorpe,  a  native  of 
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Goclalming,  in  Surrey,  w^ho  undertook,  with  the 
support  of  a  band  of  one  hundred  adventurers,  to 
wrest  the  soil  from  its  legitimate,  natural,  and  rightful 
owners,  the  Indians.  There  was  no  Colonial  Office  in 
those  days,  but  a  Board  of  trustees  were  appointed,  or 
appointed  themselves,  who  satin  London  and  received 
reports  from  the  man  on  the  spot.  Prominent  on 
this  Board,  its  Chairman  or  President,  I  suppose  (he 
was  titular  President  of  Georgia),  was  Sir  John 
Perceval,  first  Earl  of  Egmont,  a  painstaking  official 
and  author  of  a  still  famous  genealogical  treatise. 
His  son  John,  the  second  Earl,  was  Lord  High 
Admiral  and  Postmaster- Greneral,  and  by  this  or 
1iy  that  built  himself  a  huge  castle  at  Enmore  in 
Somersetshire,  distant  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  Nether  Stowey ;  and  Jm  son,  John  James,  the 
third  earl,  who  reigned  from  1772  to  1822,  was 
lord  by  inheritance  of  Enmore  Castle,  and  also  of 
large  plantations  in  Amelia  Island,  a  long  strip  of 
fertile  soil  off  the  coast  of  East  Florida.  How  he 
came  by  these  plantations,  from  his  grandfather  the 
President  of  Georgia,  or  his  father  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  his  they  were, 
by  might  or  by  right,  and  thereby — I  mean  by  these 
plantations  in  Amelia  Island — hangs  my  tale. 

And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  jump  back  some 
seventy  years  or  more  and  to  recross  the  Alantic 
Ocean.  In  1728,  six  or  seven  years  before  General 
Oglethorpe  undertook  to  persuade  the  poor  Indians 
that  their  territory  had  been  bestow^ed  by  Provi- 
dence upon  King  George  II,  and  was  rightly  named 
Georgia,  a  young  Quaker  named  John  Bartram, 
whose  grandfather  had  migrated  from  Derbyshire  to 
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the  American  colonies,  founded  a  botanical  garden  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuykill,  near  the  city  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  science, 
devoting  his  long  life  to  the  discovery,  the  collection, 
and  classification  of  rare  plants  and  flowers.  Linnaeus 
hailed  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  his  day, 
and  Greorge  III,  before  that  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing about  the  tea-chests,  appointed  him  to  the 
somewhat  vague  and  general  post  or  chair  of 
American  Botanist.  He  was  a  dutiful,  laborious, 
tender-souled,  nature-loving,  God-fearing  man — an 
Israelite  without  guile.  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  but  a 
poor  denominationalist,  and  w^ould  not  have  benefited 
by  a  "four-fifths  clause";  for  the  people  called 
Quakers  very  gently  put  him  out  of  their  Society; 
and,  though  he  continued  to  keep  their  rules,  he  in- 
scribed this  distich  beneath  his  study-window  :  "  Tis 
God  alone,  Almighty  Lord,  The  Holy  One  by  me 
adored  "  ; — and  some  there  were  who  scented  heresy, 
and  who  took  those  beautiful  and  pious  w^ords  amiss. 
He  was  almost  a  teetotaler,  confining  himself  to  small 
beer,  or — think  of  it,  ye  children  of  dyspepsia  ! — to 
cider  diluted  with  milk.  None  the  less,  or  all  the 
more,  he  lived  to  be  close  on  eighty,  and  when  his  time 
came  passed  away  with  only  a  moment's  pang.  He 
was  the  author  of  more  than  one  botanical  work  still 
worth  studying,  but  it  was  reserved  for  his  fifth  son 
(fifth  or  sixth  child,  for  he  was  a  twin)  \yilliani,  who 
took  up  his  work  as  a  botanist,  to  put  his  humani- 
tarian precepts  into  practice  and  to  bear  witness  to 
the  passionate  but  undogmatic  faith  whicli  he  Iiad 
learned  from  his  father's  lips.  Of  AVilliani  wo  know 
but  little  save  that  in  1770.  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
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Fotliergill,  the  Quaker  physician  who  founded  the 
famous  Friends'  school  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire,  he 
undertook  to  explore  the  Floridas  and  the  western 
parts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  a  view  to  "  the 
discovery  of  rare  and  useful  productions  of  Nature, 
chiefly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom."  Now,  as  it  hap- 
pened, one  of  his  hosts  and  entertainers  who  helped 
him  to  prosecute  his  researches  was  a  certain  Mr. 
Egan,  agent  and  manager  of  Lord  Egmont's  planta- 
tions on  Amelia  Island  ;  and  it  is  surely  a  pardonable 
guess  that  it  was  through  a  certaiu  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
Lord  Egmont's  agent  at  Enmore  Castle,  that  so  costly 
a  book  as  William  Bartram's  '  Travels '  got  down  to 
Nether  Stowey,  and  remained  for  a  while  in 
Coleridge's  hands  for  perusal  and  transcription.  For 
not  only  was  Enmore  Castle  a  show  place  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  John  Cruikshank,  the 
agent's  son  and  assistant,  lived  at  Stowey,  next  door 
to  Coleridge.  The  two  young  men  were  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  were  constantly  in  and  out  of  each 
other's  houses.  It  was  John  Cruikshank's  dream  of  a 
ship  manned  with  skeletons  which  suggested  the 
phantom  ship  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  it  was 
in  honour  of  a  Cruikshank  baby  that  Coleridge 
wrote  some  other  verses  which,  I  dare  say,  were 
regarded  by  Mrs.  Cruikshank  as  the  greater  achieve- 
ment of  the  two. 

"This  day  among  the  faithful  placed, 
And  fed  with  fontal  manna, 
0  with  maternal  title  graced 
Dear  Annans  dearest  Anna ! " 

What   a    pity  it  w^as  that  he   could   not   always 
write  in  this  exalted  strain ! 
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Now,  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1797-1708,  when  he 
was  in  daily  intercourse  with  Cruikshank,  that 
Coleridge  became  acquainted  with  Bartram's  journals. 
The  first  intimation  of  his  knowledge  of  such  a  book 
is  to  be  found  in  a  note  to  some  lines  headed  "  This 
Lime  Tree  Bower,  My  Prison,"  which  were  written  in 
July,  1797,  but  published  three  years  later.  Charles 
Lamb  and  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  were 
guests  at  the  cottage,  how  quartered  or  domiciled 
I  know  not,  and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it  Coleridofe 
who  was  lame  from  a  scalded  foot,  could  not  wander 
with  his  friends  over  the  Quantock  Hills.  One  day 
from  the  lime-tree  bower  in  the  orchard  at  the 
back  of  his  cottage  he  had  been  watching  the  home- 
ward flight  of  the  last  rook,  and  had  in  his  enforced 
confinement  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  as  it  "flew  creeking  o'er"  his  head  Charles 
Lamb  had  seen  and  heard  it  too : 

"  My  gentle-hearted  Charles  !  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  orb's  dilating  glory 
While  thou  stoodst  gazing;  or  when  all  was  still, 
Flew  creeking  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  ni}"  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  that  tells  of  Life." 

The  expression  is  a  strange  one ;  and,  mindful 
perhaps  of  what  he  elsewhere  calls  "  compositors' 
emendations,"  he  (piotes  Bartram's  description  of  the 
flight  of  the  Savanna  crane  as  an  independent 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  The 
note  runs  as  follows  : 
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"('Flew  creeking^)  {sic).  Some  months  after  I  had 
written  this  line  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  that  Bartram 
had  observed  the  same  circumstances  of  the  Savanna 
crane  :  '  When  these  birds  move  their  wings  in  flight,  their 
strokes  are  slow,  moderate,  and  regular;  and  even  when 
at  a  considerable  distance  or  high  above  us,  one  plainly 
hears  the  quill  feathers ;  their  shafts  and  webs  upon 
one  another  creak  as  the  joints  or  working  of  a  vessel  in  a 
tempestuous  sea/  " 

Coleridge's  theory  of  poetical  license  applied  to 
the  dates  and  occasions  of  his  poems  as  well  as  to 
the  poems  themselves,  and  all  that  we  can  gather 
with  any  certainty  from  the  note  is  that  about  the 
time  when  he  wrote  the  lines  to  Charles  Lamb  he 
read  a  description  of  the  flight  of  the  Savanna  crane. 
There  is,  however,  unimpeachable  evidence  which 
tends  to  show  that  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Bartram  belonged  rather  to  the  end  than  to  the 
earlier  part  of  1797,  that  the  last  rook  "flew  creek- 
ing "  some  months  before  the  Savanna  crane  had 
floated  into  his  ken.  In  a  private  notebook  which 
Coleridge  kept  at  this  time,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  "  Gutch  Memorandum  Book,"  there  are  several 
extracts  from  Bartram' s  '  Travels.'  It  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  exact  date  when  these  extracts  were  made, 
but  their  relative  position  to  other  entries  affords 
some  clue.  The  first  extract  (Note-Book,  p.  31, 
Bartram,  p.  127),  a  description  of  the  alligators  of 
West  Florida,  follows  some  disjointed  scraps  of 
poetry.     Among  these  scraps  occur  the  lines  : 

"  Behind  the  thin 
Grey  cloud  that  cover'd  but  not  hid  the  sky, 
The  round  full  moon  look'd  small " — * 
*  Gutch,  'Note-book;  p.  59. 
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a  variant  of  a  line  in  "  Cliristabel."  Half  way 
through  the  extract  we  come  upon  an  incident  in 
Hartley  Coleridge's  babyhood  : 

''  Hartley  fell  down  and  hurt  himself.  I  caught  him  up 
angry  and  screaming — and  ran  out  of  doors  with  him.  The 
moon  caught  his  eye — he  ceased  crying  immediately — and 
his  eyes  and  the  tears  in  them,  how  they  glittered  in  the 
moonlight ! " 

A  poetical  rendering  of  this  story  is  to  be  found 
in  "  The  Nightingale,"  which  was  written  in  April, 
1798.  The  account  of  the  alligators  is  copied 
almost  verbatim,  but  in  Coleridge's  version  of  the 
following  sentence  we  see  the  poet  at  work. 
"  About  noon,"  says  Bartram  (p.  138),  the  weather 
became  extremely  sultry,  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring,  hazy  and  cloudy,  with  very  heavy  distant 
thunder,  which  was  answered  by  the  crocodiles.  It 
was  a  presage  of  a  storm."  The  note-book  puts  it 
thus :  "  The  distant  thunder  sounds  hea^^ily,  the 
crocodiles  answer  it  like  an  echo."  Then  follows  a 
lengthy  description  of  the  Loblolly  Bay,  or  Gordonia 
Lasianthus,  of  which  more  anon.  The  last  entry 
which  has  any  reference  to  Bartram  is  not  an 
excerpt,  but  embodies  the  substance  of  his  narrative 
and  contains  the  germ  of  a  poem  that  was  to  be 
(Note-Book,  p.  36)  :  "  The  life  of  the  Seminole 
(sic),  playful  from  infancy  to  death,  compared  witli 
the  snow,  which  in  a  calm  day  falling  scarce  seems 
to  fall,  and  plays  and  dances  in  and  out  to  the  very 
moment  that  it  touches  the  ground."  Now,  the 
frontispiece  of  Bartram's  '  Travels '  is  a  portrait  of 
Mico    Chlucco,    the    Long    Warrior,    King   of    the 
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Siminoles,  and  it  was  tlie  word  "  Seminole  "  which 
gave  me  the  due  to  the  meaning  of  the  note,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  source  of  the  other  extracts  which 
are  inserted  without  an}^  reference  to  their  origin. 

With  this  hitherto  mysterious  fragment  the 
references  to  Bartrani  come  to  an  end  and  Coleridge 
returns  to  poetical  jottings  for  "  The  Nightingale." 
So,  then,  after  at  least  one  line  of  "  Christabel  "  had 
taken  shape  and  whilst  "  The  Nightingale  "  was  on 
the  stocks  Bartram  was  read  and  digested.  The 
entries  in  the  note-book  were  probably  made  in  the 
spring  of  1798,  nine  or  ten  months  after  Charles 
Lamb  came  to  Stowey  and  "  The  Lime  Tree  Bower  " 
was  written.  Nothing  is  more  tempting  to  the 
minute  critic  than  the  discovery  of  resemblances 
between  the  book  which  a  poet  is  known  to  have 
read  and  the  poems  which  he  afterwards  produces, 
but  such  resemblances  are  often  fanciful  and  mis- 
leading. There  are,  however,  passages  in  Bartram's 
descriptions  of  the  Grreat  Sink,  Alligator  Hole,  and 
of  intermittent  springs  in  the  land  of  King  Tala- 
hasochte  near  the  river  of  little  St.  Juan  which  may 
have  suggested  the  imagery  of  the  mysterious  dream - 
fountain  in  "  Kubla  Khan."  Let  me  pick  out  a  few 
of  Bartram's  sentences  (Chap.  VII)  descriptive  of 
the  Grreat  Sink,  Alligator  Hole,  etc.,  which  may 
have  rested  on  and  in  Coleridge's  consciousness 
before  they  took  visionary  shape  in  his  exquisite 
dream  poem.  He  speaks  of  waters  which  "  descend 
by  slow  degrees  through  rocky  caverns  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  they  are  carried  by 
subterraneous  channels  into  other  receptacles  and 
basons."     He  travels  for  several  miles  over  "  fertile 
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eminences  and  delightful  shady  forests."  He  is  en- 
chanted by  a  "  view  of  a  dark  snl)lime  grove  "  ;  of 
the  grand  fountain  he  says  that  the  "  ebullition  is 
astonishing  and  continual,  though  its  greatest  force 
of  fur}'  intermits  "  (note  that  word  "  intermits  ") 
"  regularly  for  the  space  of  thirty  seconds  of  time  : 
the  ebullition  is  perpendicular  upward,  from  a  vast 
rugged  orifice  through  a  bed  of  rock  throwing  up 
small  particles  of  white  shells."  He  is  informed  by 
"  a  trader  "  that  when  the  Grreat  Sink  was  forming 
there  was  heard  "  an  inexpressible  rushing  noise  like 
a  might}^  hurricane  or  thunderstorm,"  that  the  earth 
was  overflowed  by  torrents  of  water  which  came  wave 
after  wave  rushing  down,  attended  with  a  terrific 
noise  and  tremor  of  the  earth,"  that  the  fountain 
ceased  to  flow  and  "  sank  into  a  huge  bason  of  water  " ; 
but,  as  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  "  vast  heaps  of  frag- 
ments of  rock"  (Coleridge  writes  "huge  fragments"), 
"  white  chalk,  stones,  and  pebbles  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  original  outbursts  and  forced  aside  into 
the  lateral  valleys."     Xow  listen  to  "  Kubla  Khan." 

"  Kubla   Khan. 

"  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Kliau 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree  : 
Where  Alpli,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
tSo  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  : 
And  here  Avere  forests  ancient  as  the  liills, 
Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greent.'r_v. 
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"  But  oil  !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedarn  cover 
A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon-lover  ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  witli  ceaseless  turmoil  seething, 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing. 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced  : 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  vale  the  sacred  river  ran. 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  : 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war  ! 

"  The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves  ; 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  ! 

"  A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw  : 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played. 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 
Could  I  revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  song. 
To  such  a  deep  delight  'twould  win  me, 
That  with  music  loud  and  long- 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air. 
That  sunny  dome  !  those  caves  of  ice  ! 
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And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  '  Beware  !  Beware  ! 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.' " 

I  pass  from  these  manifest  coincidences  of 
imagery  and  phraseology  to  a  less  verifiable  bnt  no 
less  suggestive  coincidence  of  moral  feeling  or  senti- 
ment. One  of  Bartram's  tales  is  that  during  the 
night  he  went  many  times  to  a  spring  to  fetch  water, 
and  that  on  revisiting  the  spot  by  daylight  he 
perceived  that  the  fountain  w^as  guarded  by  a  huge 
rattlesnake.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  "  generous 
snake  "  had  spared  him  and  his  companions,  so  would 
he  spare  the  snake.  If  Coleridge  read  this  passage 
no  doubt  he  read  it  with  approval,  and  still  more 
must  his  sensitive  and  devout  spirit  have  been 
stirred  by  the  prayer  in  which  the  traveller,  roused 
by  the  morning  song  of  birds,  "  the  gentle  monitors 
of  mead  and  grove,"  dedicates  himself  to  the  high 
service  of  Nature. 

"  Ye  vigilant  and  faithful  servants  of  the  Most  High  ! 
ye  who  worship  the  Creator  morning,  noon,  and  eve,  in 
simplicity  of  heart!    I  haste  to  join  the  universal  anthem. 
•^  ■){■  #  ^  ^f 

"  0  Universal  Father  !  liook  down  upon  us,  we  beseech 
thee,  with  an  eye  of  pity  and  compassion,  and  gi*ant  that 
universal  peace  may  prevail  in  the  earth,  even  that  divine 
harmony  which  fills  the  heavens,  thy  glorious  habitation  ! 
And,  0  Sovereign  Lord  !  since  it  has  pleased  thee  to  endue 
man   with  power  ami  pro-eminence    here    on    earth,    and 
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establish  his  dominion  over  all  creatures,  may  vre  look  up 
to  thee,  that  our  understanding  may  be  so  illuminated 
with  wisdom,  and  our  hearts  warmed  and  animated  with  a 
due  sense  of  charity,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  thy 
will,  and  perform  our  duty  towards  those  submitted  to  our 
service  and  protection ;  and  be  merciful  to  them  even  as 
we  hope  for  mercy. '^ 

Is  not  this  the  moral  and  the  spirit  of  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner  "  ? 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  lovetli  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

No  doubt  when  Bartram  first  fell  in  his  way 
Coleridge  took  notes  with  a  view  to  future  poems.  As 
Crantz  and  as  Leemius  had  supplied  similes  and  illus- 
trations for  "  Religious  Musings  "  and  the  "  Visions 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans";  as  Shelvocke's  'Voyages,' 
and  '  Purclias's  Pilgrimage  '  had  fed  his  imagination 
with  still  richer  and  more  delicate  food,  so  he  hoped 
and  intended  to  wed  Bartram' s  dreamlike  narrative 
to  immortal  verse.  Alas !  in  the  autumn  of  1798  he 
turned  his  steps  to  Grermany,  and  "  turned  no  more  " 
to  the  "  soft  ideal  scenes  "  of  nature  and  of  fairyland. 
But  the  good  seed  which  Bartram  had  dropped  fell 
into  good  ground.  In  respect  of  poetical  capital 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  had,  as  we  know,  gone 
into  partnership,  and  though  they  soon  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  work  at  the  same  loom  they 
shared  the  raw  material  in  common.  At  the  same 
time  that  Coleridge  was  making  extracts  from 
Bartram  Wordsworth    must  have  studied  the  book 
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still  more  carefully,  and  as  it  turned  out,  to  more 
enduring  purpose.  In  the  snowy  winter  of  179S- 
1799  wliicli  he  passed  at  Goslar,  instead  of  perfect- 
insr  himself  in  the  German  tono-ue  or  learning  to 
distinguish  between  the  reason  and  the  underd'ind- 
ing,  Wordsworth  among  other  lyrical  pieces  pro- 
duced "  Ruth."  In  the  second  edition  of  the '  Lyrical 
Ballads,'  which  was  published  in  1800,  and  in  subse- 
quent editions  of  his  poems,  certainly  as  late  as  1820, 
a  brief  note  was  appended  to  the  tenth  stanza  of 
"  Ruth  "  in  which  the  magnolia  and  the  scarlet  flowers 
of  Georgia  are  introduced.     The  note  runs  thus : 

"  The  splendid  appearance  of  these  scarlet  flowers, 
which  are  scattered  with  such  profusion  over  the  hills  in 
the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Bartram  in  his  '^Travels'"  ('Lyrical  Ballads/ 
1800,  vol.  ii,  p.  106). 

The  purport  of  the  note  was  merely  to  explain 
the  allusion,  and  in  after  years,  when  the  magnolia 
grandiflora  and  other  American  plants  were  no 
longer  rarities,  it  was  omitted  as  superfluous.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stanzas  descriptive  of  the 
scenery  of  Georgia  are  a  closer  rendering  of  Bartram 
than  the  note  seems  to  imply. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  place  the  words  of  the 
traveller  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  poet,  and 
the  poet  must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence. 

"  There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore 
A  military  casque  he  wore, 
With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 
He  brought  them  from  the  Chcrokees  ; 
The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 
And  made  a  gallant  crest." 
VOL.    XXVII.  8 
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Bartram's  description  of  the  Indian  headdress  is 
as  follows  (p.  499)  : 

"  A  very  curious  diadem  or  band,  about  four  inches 
broad,  and  ingeniously  wrouglifc  or  woven,  and  curiously 
decorated  with  stones,  beads,  wampum,  porcupine  quills, 
etc.,  encircle  their  temples,  the  front  peak  of  it  being 
embellished  with  a  high  waving  plume,  of  crane  or  heron 
feathers." 

Mico  Chlucco,  King-  of  the  Siminoles,  whose 
portrait  adorns  the  frontispiece,  wears  jnst  snch  a 
military  casqne  as  Wordsworth  describes.  He  is 
armed  with  a  tomahawk  and  spear,  and  his  top-knot 
consists  of  three  nodding  plumes.  If  he  was  a 
typical  Seminole  that  "playfnl"  race  mnsthave  been 
much  more  formidable  than  flakes  of  falling  snow. 
To  return  to    "Euth": 

"  He  told  of  girls,  a  happy  rout ! 
Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 
Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 
To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long; 
Returning  with  a  choral  song 
When  daylight  is  gone  down." 

And  this  is  what  Bartram  saw  in  the  Vale  of 
Keowe,  near  to  the  Jore  mountain  and  the  Tanase 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Cherokees : 

"A  vast  expanse  of  green  meadows  and  strawberry 
fields  ;  a  meandering  river  gliding  through,  saluting  in  its 
various  turnings  the  swelling,  green,  turfy  knolls 
embellished  with  parterres  of  flowers  and  fruitful  straw- 
berry beds ;  flocks  of  turkeys  strolling  about  them,  herds 
of  deer  prancing  in  the  meads  or  bounding  over  the  hills. 
Companies  of  young  innocent  Cherokee  virgins,  some  busy 
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gathering  the  rich  fragrant  fruit,  others  having  already 
filled  their  baskets,  lay  reclined  under  the  shade  of 
floriferous  and  fragrant  native  bowers  of  magnolia,  disclos- 
ing their  beauties  in  the  fluttering  breeze  and  bathing 
their  limbs  in  the  cool  fleeting  stream,  while  other  parties, 
more  gay  and  libertine,  were  yet  collecting  strawberries, 
or  wantonly  chasing  their  companions,  tantalising  them, 
staining  their  lips  and  cheeks  Avith  the  rich  fruit.'' 

This  "  sylvan  scene  of  primitive  innocence  "  led  to 
an  "  innocent  frolic"  on  the  part  of  Bartram  and  his 
yonng  companions,  bnt  for  his  naive  account  of  this 
Arcadian  junketing  I  must  refer  you  to  the  work 
itself.     Again  to  quote  from  "  Ruth  "  : 

"  He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues ; 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  morn  to  evening  dews." 

In  Coleridge's  note-book  (p.  33)  occurs  the 
following  extract  from  Bartram  (p.  159). 

"  Describe  '  the  never  bloomless  furze,'  and  the 
transi  (tion)  to  the  Gordonia  Lasiantlius."  (The 
furze  was  described  in  '  Fears  in  Solitude'.) 

"  Its  thick  foliage  of  a  dark  green  colour  is  flowered 
over  Avith  large  milk-white  fragrant  blossoms  (on  long, 
slender  elastic  peduncles,  at  the  extremities  of  its  numerous 
branches,  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves)  and  renewed 
every  morning,  and  that  in  such  an  incredible  profusion, 
that  the  tree  appears  silvered  over  with  them,  and  the 
ground  beneath  covered  with  the  fallen  flowers.  It,  at  the 
same  time,  continually  pushes  forth  new  twigs,  with  young 
buds  on  them  ;  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  the  third 
year's  leaves,  now  partly  concealed  by  the  new  and  perfect 
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ones,  are  gradually  changing  colour  from  green  to  a 
golden  yellow,  from  that  to  a  scarlet,  from  scarlet  to 
crimson,  and  lastly  to  a  brownish-purple,  and  then  fall  to 
the  ground.  So  that  the  Gordonia  Lasianthus  may  be 
said  to  change  and  renew  its  garments  every  morning 
throughout  the     .     .     .     year." 

Again,  in  the  two  next  stanzas  of  "Ruth"  the 
allusions  to  the  magnolia,  the  cypress-spire,  the 
hibiscus  coccineus,  and  the  "  green  Savannahs  "  were, 
as  the  note  acknowledged,  suggested  by  Bartram : 

"  He  told  of  the  magnolia  spread 
High  as  a  cloud  high  overhead, 
The  cypress  and  her  spire, 
Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

"  The  youth  of  green  Savannahs  spake 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake 
With  all  its  fancy  crowds 
Of  islands  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds." 

The  story  of  Ruth  was  "  suggested,"  says 
Wordsworth,  "  by  an  account  I  had  of  a  wandei^er 
in  Somersetshire,"  but  the  conception  of  the 
irresponsible,  light-hearted,  half-savage  "  youth 
from  Georgia's  shore  "  owes  something  to  Bartram's 
poetical  description  of  the  "  Life  of  the  Playful 
Seminole,"  which  Coleridge  compared  to  the  flakes 
of  falling  snow.  Like  snow,  too,  which  melts  as  it 
falls,  was  Coleridge's  dream  of  writing  an  Indian 
poem.     With  "  The  Brook  "  and  "  The  Epic  on  the 
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Origin  of  Evil,"  it  passed  into  the  limbo  of  might- 
have-beens,  but  the  impression  which  Bartram  had 
left  on  his  mind  was  deep  and  lasting.  In  1815  or 
1816,  when  he  composed  his  famous  criticism  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  for  his  '  Literary  Life,' 
he  found  an  "  analogy  a  sort  of  allegory  or  con- 
nected simile  and  metaphor  of  Wordsworth's  intellect 
and  genius,"  in  one  of  Bartram's  magniloquent  sen- 
tences :  '  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould  on  a 
deep  stratum  of  tenacious  clay,  and  that  on  a 
foundation  of  rocks,  which  often  break  through  both 
strata,  lifting  their  backs  above  the  surface.  The 
trees  which  chiefly  grow  here  are  the  gigantic 
black  oak,  magnolia  grandiflora,  fraxinus  excelsior, 
platane,anda  few  stately  tulip  trees'  "  (B.  L.  'Works,' 
vol.  iii,  p.  61);  and  twelve  years  later  Coleridge  has 
not  forgotten  his  early  favourite.  The  '  Table  Talk  ' 
for  January  27,  1827,  records  the  following  dictum  : 
"  The  latest  book  of  travels  I  know,  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  travellers,  is  Bartram's  account  of 
his  tour  in  the  Floridas.  It  is  a  work  of  high  merit 
in  every  way." 

Some  years  before  this  he  had  picked  up  on  a 
book-stall  or  been  presented  with  a  copy  of  Bartram's 
'  Travels.'  The  title-page  of  the  volume  Avhich  lies 
before  me  bears  the  following  inscription  :  "  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Highgate,  April,  1818,"  but  contrary  to 
his  wont  he  has  added  no  more.  The  Marginalia  which 
enriched  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  friends  are 
nowhere  to  be  found.  But  on  the  flyleaf,  scrawled 
in  pencil  by  a  female  hand,  are  these  i)athetic 
lines,  which,  slight  as  they  are,  can  surely  have  been 
written  bv  no  other  than  S.  T.  C. 
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"Oh,  Christmas  Day  !  oh,  liappj^  Day! 
A  foretaste  from  above, 
To  liim  who  hatli  a  happy  home. 
And  love  returned  from  love. 

"  Oh,  Christmas  Day  !  oh,  gloomy  Day  ! 
The  barb  in  memory's  dart ! 
To  him  who  walks  alone  thro'  life 
The  Desolate  in  heart." 

These  are  sad  words,  but  the  days  when  Coleridge 
made  extracts  from  Bartram,  and  thought  to  com- 
pare the  "  life  of  the  Seminole  to  falling  snow " 
were  days  of  radiant  hope,  of  friendship,  love,  and 
liberty.  There  are  some  beautiful  lines  in  "  The 
Nightingale  "  which  owe  nothing  to  Bartram,  but 
have  their  connection  with  my  story  because  they 
were  written,  as  I  divine,  after  a  visit  to  Lord 
Egmont's  agent  at  Emnore  Castle.  The  "castle 
huge  "  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Alfoxden  and 
the  "  hospitable  maid "  has  been  identified  with 
Dorothy  Wordsworth ;  but,  as  the  argument  is  long 
and  tedious,  you  must  accept  my  dogma  that  the 
nightiu gales  sang  at  Enmore,  and  that  the  gentle 
maid  who  "  dAvelleth  hard  by  the  castle"  was  the 
agent's  daughter  and  sister  to  Coleridge's  neighbour, 
the  immortal  dreamer  of  the  ship  of  skeletons. 

"  And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge, 
"Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales ;  and  far  and  near, 
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In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 

They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs, 

With  skirmish  and  capricious  passag-ings, 

And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  'jug  jug/ 

And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 

Stirring  the  air  with  such  an  harmony, 

That  should  you  close  your  eyes,  your  might  almost 

Forget  it  was  not  day  !     On  moonlight  bushes, 

Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half-disclosed. 

You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 

Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

and  full, 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

"A  most  gentle  Maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(Even  like  a  Lady  vowed  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  nature  in  the  grove) 
Glides  through  the  pathways ;  she  knows  all  their 

notes. 
That  gentle  Maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud. 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence  ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awakened  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  those  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps  !     And  she  hath  watched 
Many  a  nightingale  perch  giddily 
On  blossomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze, 
And  to  that  motion  tune  his  wanton  song- 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head." 

It  was  with  something  more  than  a  scholar's 
felicity  that  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  subscribed  as 
envoy  or  epilogue  to  the  Preface  of  '  Table  Talk  ' 
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those  exquisite  and  pathetic  words  of  the  Greek 
poet  Callimachus — At  SI  real  tuiovan'  a»?S()v£c — words 
which  have  been  translated  or,  as  it  were,  canonised 
by  the  author  of  "  lonica." 

"  They  told  me,  Heraclitas,  they  told  me  you  were  dead, 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to 

shed. 
I  wept  as  I  remembered,  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  Sun   with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the 

sky. 

''And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A  lumdful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest. 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales  awake. 
For  Death  he  taketh  all,  but  these  he  cannot  take." 


i 


THE    CITY   OF   PRAGUE. 

BY    COUNT    LUTZOW,    D.LITT.(oXON.),    HOX.    F.R.S.L. 
[Eeacl  June  15tli,  190G.] 

It  has  always  been  to  me  a  subject  of  great 
regret  that  Prague,  the  capital  of  my  country, 
should  be  so  little  known  in  England.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I  recently  read  a 
brief  but  brilliant  sketch  of  Prague  from  the  pen  of 
the  gifted  author  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
Vernon  Lee. 

Many  circumstances  contribute  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  Prague  is  little  known  in  England,  and 
indeed  in  many  continental  countries.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  salutary  rule  that  excludes  politics 
from  the  proceedings  of  our  Society,  and  I  will 
therefore  limit  myself  to  the  statement  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Austrian  railways  do  nothing  to 
facilitate  travel  in  Bohemia.  While  Prague  there- 
fore is  less  known  than  neighbouring  cities  such  as 
Nuremburg,  Avhose  historical  record  is  compared  to 
Prague  but  a  provincial  one,  the  city  has  ahviiys 
greatly  appealed  to  those  travellers  Avho  cliaiR'nl 
to  visit  it. 

The  greatest  admirers  and  lovers  of  Prague,  lunv- 
ever,  lia^o  always  been  its  citizens,  and  indeed  the 
inhabitants  of  Bohemia  generally.     "  The  liuiulriMl- 
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towered  golden  city,"  the  Slavic  Prague,  "the 
mother  and  head  of  all  Bohemian  cities,"  are  but 
a  few  of  the  names  that  have  been  given  to  Prague 
by  Bohemian  writers  at  different  periods. 

It  is  certain  that  Prague  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  that  inhabited  spots  existed  where  the 
town  now  stands  almost  at  the  earliest  period 
known  to  history.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
reconstruct  the  earliest  history  of  Prague,  and 
indeed  of  Bohemia  generally,  and  the  attempts  to 
do  so  that  were  made  when  the  language  and 
literature  of  Bohemia  were  revived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  not  always  been 
successful.  The  only  authorities  are  the  scanty  and 
often  conflicting  notices  of  the  country  that  we 
find  in  the  works  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  in  an  article 
that  will  shortly  appear  in  the  '  British  Historical 
Review,'  and  therefore  will  not  here  refer  in  detail 
to  this  subject.  It,  however,  deserves  mention  that 
recent  archaeological  research  has  proved  almost  to 
a  certainty  that  the  theory  generally  accepted  in 
the  last  century  according  to  which  Slavic  tribes 
and  the  Cechs  in  particular  first  entered  Bohemia 
about  the  year  451  after  Christ  is  incorrect.  It 
now  appears  certain  that  almost  from  the  earliest 
historical  period  at  least  part  of  Bohemia  was  in- 
habited by  Slavs.  Whether  this  applies  to  the 
district  in  which  Prague  is  situated  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  stated  positively.  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  Bojohemum,  afterwards 
Marobudium,  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Bohemia 
l)y  some  classical  Avriters,  was  situated  on  the  spot 
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where  Prague  now  stands.  The  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Bohemia 
on  both  banks  of  the  Vltava  or  Moklan,  and  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  that  river  joins  the  Elbe — the 
other  great  river  that  traverses  Bohemia — renders 
this  at  least  probable. 

The  earliest  inhabited  settlement  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  present  city  of  Prague  was  un- 
doubtedly situated  on  the  hill  known  as  Vysehrad 
(that  is  to  say  the  "higher  castle"  acropolis). 
That  hill  is  the  legendary  esidence  of  King  Crocus 
and  his  three  daughters,'  Kazi,  Teta,  and  Libussa. 
To  Libussa,  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters, 
and  the  wife  of  the  legendary  peasant-prince 
Premysl,  from  whom  all  rulers  of  Bohemia  claim 
descent,  is  attributed  the  foundation  of  a  second 
settlement  at  Prague  on  the  Hradcany  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vltava.  The  ancient  chronicler 
Cosmas,  of  Prague,  tells  us  that  Libussa,  while 
standing  on  a  high  rock  on  the  summit  of  the 
Vysehrad  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  Premysl 
and  the  elders  of  the  people,  pointed  to  a  wooded 
hill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  fore- 
told the  glory  of  the  city  that  would  arise  there. 
She  sent  some  of  her  followers  to  this  spot,  where 
they  found  a  man  who  was  working  at  a  door-sill  (in 
Bohemian  "  prah  ")  for  a  house.  When  Libussa 
was  informed  of  this  she  said — "  As  even  mighty 
lords  bend  before  a  low  door,  so  from  this  event 
will  you  call  the  city  Praha.  They  then  built  on 
this  spot  Prague,  the  mistress  of  all  Boheiuin. 
Thouo-h  this  account  of  the  foundation  of  Prague 
is  probably  only  legendary,  yet  it  is  very  aneicMit. 
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We  find  it  in  tlie  chronicle  of  Cosmas  of  Prague, 
who  lived  in  tlie  eleventh  century,  and  was,  with 
one  doubtful  exception,  the  earliest  historian  of  his 
country. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  visited  Prague 
that  the  older  settlement  on  the  Vysehrad,  and  the 
later  one  on  the  Hradcany,  were  divided  by  a  vast 
space — in  fact,  almost  the  whole  extent  of  land  on 
which  the  modern  city  of  Prague  is  situated.  The 
manner  in  which  the  town  gradually  grew  up  to 
the  period  when  the  whole  vast  space  between  the 
two  hills  was  covered  with  buildings  can,  though 
very  interesting  to  us,  have  but  little  interest  for 
dwellers  in  other  lands.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to 
mention  here  that  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
settlement  on  the  Hradcany  a  certain  number  of 
buildings  sprang  up  on  both  banks  of  the  Vltava, 
which  from  an  early  period  were  connected  by  a 
wooden  bridge — the  first  predecessor  of  the  cele- 
brated bridge  of  Prague,  which  is  still  admired  by 
all  visitors  to  the  city.  The  more  important  settle- 
ment, that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  was 
largely  peopled  with  Grerman  immigrants,  and  the 
"  old  town  "  (stare  mesto  as  it  was  called)  long  had 
a  somewhat  more  German  character  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  city ;  this  continued  up  to  the  period 
of  the  Hussite  wars.  The  old  town  was  surrounded 
by  walls  during  the  reign  of  King  Wenceslas  I, 
probably  about  the  year  1235.  These  walls,  start- 
ing from  the  river,  followed  the  lines  of  the  present 
Elizabeth  Street,  and  then  of  the  Gi-raben  or  Pri- 
kopy,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  modern  Prague, 
which  indeed  thence  derives  its  name  that  sio-nifies 
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ditch  or  trench.  These  fortifications  included  the 
interesting  ancient  Jewish  town,  but  additional 
walls  and  gates  that  were  closed  every  evening 
separated  the  Jewish  dwellers  from  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  old  town. 

The  greatest  enlargement  of  Prague,  however, 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I — the 
German  Emperor  Charles  IV — the  most  poj^ular  of 
Bohemia's  rulers,  whose  memor}^  is  still  venerated 
by  the  people.  He  enclosed  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  land  between  the  limits  of  the  old  town  and 
the  Vysehrad  with  walls,  and  within  this  space  in 
an  extraordinarily  short  time  the  "  new  town " 
arose  that  includes  the  largest  part  of  the  modern 
city  of  Prague.  Charles  was  a  great  benefactor 
of  Prague,  and  has  been  called  the  "  second 
founder  "  of  the  city.  A  great  number  of  the  most 
important  buildings,  including  the  famed  bridge, 
are  due  to  him,  but  time  is  not  sufficient  to  enlarge 
on  these  matters ;  besides,  the  details  can  be  found 
in  many  works,  among  others  in  some  of  my  own. 
I  should,  however,  mention  the  foundation  of  the 
Universit}^,  which  henceforth  plays  so  great  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Prague.  Here  as  elsewhere  I 
think  that  an  account  of  the  events  that  befel  in 
Prague,  given  in  the  words  of  contemporary  native 
chroniclers,  is  the  more  interesting.  One  of  these 
chroniclers,  Benes  of  AYeitmil,  writes : 

"  The  University  became  so  great  that  iiotliing  equal  to 
it  existed  in  Germany,  and  students  came  there  from  all 
parts — from  England,  France,  Lombardy,  Poland,  and  all 
the  surrounding  countries,  sons  of  nobles  and  princes,  and 
prelates  of  the  church  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 
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It  is  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of 
the  University  at  a  time  when  universities  were  few 
in  number  that  Prague  became  the  centre  of  the 
Hussite  movement,  and  in  consequence  obtained  for 
a  time  a  world-wide  importance.  Though  Charles 
IV  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  luxury  and  im- 
morality of  the  Bohemian  clergy,  yet  the  great 
prosperity  for  which  the  country  was  indebted  to 
his  rule  had  a  very  deteriorating  influence  on  the 
Bohemian  priests.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  de- 
tails, but  I  may  quote  the  quaint  contemporary  saying 
which  stated  "  that  it  was  easier  to  find  on  the  bridge 
of  Prague  a  stag  with  golden  antlers  than  a  worthy 
priest." 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  movement  in 
favour  of  church  reform  would  have  obtained  its 
world-wide  importance  had  it  not  been  for  the 
striking  personality  of  John  Hus,  the  greatest  of 
Bohemians,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Slavs. 
John  Hus  Avas  born  in  Southern  Bohemia  about  the 
year  1373,  and  arrived  in  Prague  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  took  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  Master 
of  Arts  between  the  years  1893  and  139G.  In  1401 
he  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  Rector  of 
his  university.  I  cannot  attempt  even  to  outline 
here  the  momentous  events  that  happened  at  Prague 
during  the  stay  of  Hus.  He  soon  became  preacher 
at  the  newly-founded  Bethlehem  Chapel,  and  was 
from  the  first  an  ardent  Bohemian  patriot.  Many 
of  his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  patriotism.     Thus  when  German  troops 
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under  the  maroTave  of  Meissen  invaded  Bohemia 
Hiis,  preaching  at  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  declared 
that — 

"  The  Bohemians  are  more  wretched  than  dogs  or  snakes, 
for  a  dog  defends  the  couch  on  which  he  lies,  and  if  another 
dog  tries  to  drive  him  away  he  figlits  with  him,  and  a  snake 
does  tlie  same.  But  us  the  German  oppress,  seizing  all  the 
offices  of  State,  while  we  are  silent.  Bohemians  should,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  according  to  all  human  laws, 
indeed,  also,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  according 
to  the  natural  order  of  things,  be  foremost  in  all  the  offices 
of  the  Bohemian  Kingdom  ;  thus  the  French  are  so  in  the 
French  Kingdom,  and  the  Germans  in  the  German  lands. 
Therefore,  should  a  Bohemian  rule  his  own  subordinates, 
and  a  German  German  subordinates.  But  of  what  use 
would  it  be  were  a  Bohemian  not  knowing  German  to  be- 
come a  priest  or  bishop  in  Germany  ?  Assuredly  he  would 
be  as  useful  as  a  dumb  dog  who  cannot  bark  to  a  herd  ! 
And,  again,  equally  useless  to  us  Bohemians  is  a  German, 
and  knowing  that  this  is  against  God's  law  and  the  regula- 
tions, I  declare  it  be  illegal  "  ! 

The  stirring'  words  of  Hus,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
lapse  of  five  centuries,  appear  very  modern  to  a 
Bohemian,  are  well  worth  notice,  as  they  bear  wit- 
ness to  a  fact  that  has  often  been  neglected,  that  is, 
that  Hus  played  a  great  jDolitical  part  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  The  questions  of  opposition  to  the 
Germans  and  the  (question  of  church  reform  were, 
of  course,  closely  connected,  for,  in  consecpience  of 
the  unfair  regulations  that  then — prolnibly  contrar}^ 
to  the  intentions  of  its  foinuk>r,  (^harlos — ruU'd  the 
university  almost  all  ecclesiastical  beneHces  were  in 
German  hands. 

The  activity  of  Hus  did  not  inunediaioly  cause  a 
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conflict  between  liim  and  his  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
He,  indeed,  continued  for  some  time  on  good  terms 
with  the  Archbishop.  It  was  only  when  he  began  to 
study  the  teaching  and  adopt  the  views  of  Wycliffe 
that  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand  the  university  in 
which  a  recent  decree  of  King  Wenceslas  had 
assured  supremacy  to  the  national  party  now  favoured 
the  views  of  Hus.  When,  by  order  of  Archbishop 
Zbynek,  the  works  of  Wycliffe  were  publicly  burnt 
in  Prague  troubles  broke  out  in  the  city.  A  contem- 
porary chronicler  writes : 

"  Instantly  a  great  sedition  and  discord  began.  Some 
said  that  many  other  books  besides  those  of  Wycliffe  had 
been  burnt,  therefore  the  people  began  to  riot,  the  courtiers 
of  the  King  were  incensed  against  the  canons  and  priests ; 
many  opprobrious  songs  against  the  Archbishop  were  sung 
in  the  streets." 

In  consequence  of  these  troubles  Hus  left  Prague, 
and  henceforth  only  visited  the  town  for  a  short 
period  before  he  started  on  his  fatal  journey  to 
Constance. 

The  news  of  the  death,  or,  as  the  Bohemians 
deemed  it,  the  murder  of  Hus,  necessarily  caused 
fury  and  indignation  in  Bohemia.  The  knights  and 
nol^les  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  met  at  Prague  on 
September  2nd,  1415,  and  issued  a  protest  against 
the  murder  of  Hus  that  was  couched  in  the  strongest 
language,  and  stigmatised  the  execution  of  the 
martyr  as  "  an  iniquitous  deed  committed  out  of 
hatred  of  the  Bohemian  people,  and  the  Slavic  race." 
The  firm  attitude  of  the  Bohemian  people,  all  ranks 
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and  classes  of  which  were  united — unfortunately  a 
rare  occurrence — for  a  time  intimidated  the  Germans 
and  other  partisans  of  the  Roman  church.  During 
the  life  of  King  Wenceslas  no  attempt  was  made  to 
conquer  Bohemia  by  force  of  arms.  The  King's 
health  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  but  events 
that  occurred  in  the  "  new  town  "  of  Prague  hastened 
his  death. 

On  July  30th,  1-419,  when  the  Hussite  priest,  John 
of  Zelivo,  was — as  had  now  become  customary — 
carrying  the  sacrament  while  leading  a  procession 
through  the  streets,  stones  were  thrown  at  the  Hus- 
sites from  the  windows  of  the  town  hall  of  the  new 
city.  The  exasperated  people,  lead  by  John  Zizka, 
of  Trocnov,  one  of  the  King's  courtiers,  who  after- 
wards became  the  famous  Hussite  general,  stormed 
the  town  hall,  and  threw  from  the  windows  the 
mayor  and  several  town  councillors,  to  whom  the 
outrage  was  attributed.  This  "  defenestration  " — 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  word  is  recognised  in 
the  English  language — marks  the  beginning  of  the 
religious  wars  in  Bohemia,  just  as  the  better  known 
"defenestration"  of  1618  precedes,  but  by  two 
years,  the  end  of  the  Bohemian  struggle  for  religious 
liberty. 

On  receiving  noAvs  of  this  event  King  Wenceslas 
was  immediately  seized  by  a  slight  apoplectic  fit. 
A  second  severer  attack  caused  his  death  on  August 
16th.  Renewed  riots  broke  out  in  Prague,  and  the 
partisans  of  church  reform  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  though  the  royal  troops  continued  to  hold 
the  castles  of  Hradcany  and  Vysehrad. 

Through   the    death    of   Wenceslas,    his    brother 
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Sigismund,  King  of  the  Grermans  and  King  of 
Hungary  became  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne, 
though,  as  at  that  period,  and,  indeed,  during  two 
further  centuries,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  was  hereditary  or  elective,  his  claim  was 
a  doubtful  one.  Sigismund' s  firm  adherence  to  the 
Papal  cause,  and  his  dislike  to  the  Bohemian  nation, 
which  he  took  little  trouble  to  conceal,  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  made  it  doubtful  that  he  would  be 
recognised  as  their  sovereign  by  the  Bohemians,  but 
when,  through  his  instigation.  Pope  Martin  V  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  Bohemia,  the  whole  nation 
rose  in  arms  against  Sigismund.  In  an  appeal  to 
the  people  issued  jointly  by  the  nobles  and  by  the 
citizens  of  Prague,  it  was  declared  that  no  Bohemian 
should  obey  the  orders  of  Sigismund,  King  of  the 
Germans,  and  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  the  enemy 
of  the  Bohemian  nation,  and  who  had  not  been 
crowned  as  King  of  Bohemia.  Shortly  afterwards 
an  army  of  "  crusaders  "  collected  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  invaded  Bohemia.  They  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous,  for  Monstrelet,  a  contemporary 
writer,  states  : — "  II  arriva  taut  de  gens  zu  a  peine 
se  pouvaient  ils  nombrer."  These  vast  bands  of 
adventurers  have  for  ever  discredited  the  name  of 
crusaders,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  even  indi- 
cate the  cruelties  which  they  committed  in  Bohemia. 
Sigismund,  who  was  the  leader  of  this  vast  army, 
arrived  at  Prague  on  June  oOth,  1420,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Hradcany  castle  that  was  still 
held  by  his  adherents. 

The  Praguers,  who  had  been  joined  by  a  Taborite 
force  commanded  by  Zizka,  confidently  awaited  the 
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attack  of  the  Romanists.  As  I  have  written  else- 
where, to  them,  as  afterwards  to  the  Puritans, 
absolute  confidence  in  scripture  rendered  despond- 
ency impossible.  No  man  or  woman  of  Prague 
doubted  that  the  Lord,  who  had  once  struck  down 
the  forces  of  Sennacherib,  would  now  strike  down 
the  forces  of  Sigismund. 

Sigismund  had  decreed  that  a  general  assault  on 
Prague  should  be  made  on  the  14th  of  July,  and 
that  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  city  should  be  made 
from  the  Hradcany  and  Vysehrad  castles,  while  a 
third  force  should  attack  the  Vitkov  (now  Zizkov) 
hill,  that  assured  to  the  Hussites  their  comnmnica- 
tions  with  the  open  country.  This  hill  was  held  by 
Zizka  with  a  small  force  of  Taborites — but  among 
the  Taborites  all — men  and  women,  as  well  as 
children,  were  soldiers.  The  contemporary  chro- 
nicler writes  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroism  of  Zizka, 
his  troops  were  for  a  time  beaten  back.  One  of 
the  small  earthworks  was  held  for  a  long  time  by 
only  twenty-six  men,  two  women,  and  one  girl,  who 
long  braved  the  attacks  of  several  hundred  Germans. 
When  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat,  one  of 
the  women  refused  to  leave  her  post,  saying  that  a 
true  Christian  must  never  give  way  to  Antichrist. 
She  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  Germans.  I 
mention  this  incident  as  evidence  to  the  indomitable 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Bohemians,  which,  for  a 
time,  enabled  them  to  resist  the  attacks  of  ahnost  all 
Europe  that  was  at  war  against  their  city. 

Shortly  after  the  Bohemian  victory  on  the  Zizkov 
Sigismund  abandoned  the  siege  of  Prague,  though 
his  troops  continued  to  occupy  the  two  castles.     At 
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the  end  of  October  lie  attempted  to  aid  the  besieged 
garrison  of  the  Vysehrad,  and  a  very  sanguinary 
battle  took  place  in  the  fields  between  the  castle  and 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Pankrac.  Picturesque 
though  these  earl}^  battles  for  religious  freedom 
appear  to  us,  a  lengthy  account  of  them  would,  I 
fear,  appear  tedious  to  an  Englishman.  The  Hussite 
wars  were  at  last  ended  by  the  so-called  compacts, 
which  conceded  to  the  Bohemians  at  least  some  of 
their  demands.  Thus  they  were  granted  the  right 
to  receive  communion  in  the  two  kinds,  a  privilege 
that  they  retained  up  to  the  suppression  of  Bohemian 
independence  in  1620. 

In  1526  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  a  brother 
of  the  Emjjeror  Charles  V,  was  chosen  as  king  by 
the  Bohemian  Estates.  The  unwritten,  but  almost 
unbroken,  alliance  between  the  house  of  Habsburg 
and  the  Roman  See  was  then  already  in  existence,  and 
Ferdinand  and  his  successors  constantly  endeavoured 
to  curtail  the  religious  freedom  which  the  Bohemians 
had  obtained  at  the  price  of  so  much  bloodshed. 
Prague  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during 
this  struggle,  but  time  prevents  me  from  attempting 
even  to  outline  them. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  referring  to  the  events  of 
the  years  1618  to  1620,  which  had  a  decisive  effect  on 
the  fate  of  Prague  and,  indeed,  of  Bohemia  generally. 

We  have  a  very  safe  guide  in  the  writings  of 
Pavel  Skala  ze  Zhore,  a  contemporary  and  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  events  he  records.  As 
previously  I  shall  quote  from  these  little-known 
writings.  In  1611  the  weak  Emperor  Rudolf,  King 
of  Bohemia,  had    granted   the    so-called   letter   of 
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majesty,  which  considerably  enlarged  the  rights  of 
the  Bohemian  Protestants.  The  ofl&cials  of  Vienna 
and  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  Court,  however, 
constantly  endeavoured  to  limit  the  rights  of  the 
Protestants.  The  Bohemian  nobility,  then  almost 
entirely  Protestant,  opposed  the  Vienna  authorities, 
and  this  opposition  finally  led  to  the  famed  defenes- 
tration of  Prague  on  May  23rd,  1618.  Of  this  event 
Skala  writes,  after  describing  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Bohemians,  nobles,  and  Martinic  and 
Slavata,  the  Austrian  officials : 

"No  mercy  was  granted  tbem,  and  fii'st  the  lords  of 
Smecno  (Martinic)  Avere  dragged  to  the  Avindow  near  which 
the  secretaries  generally  worked,  for  Kinsky  was  quicker 
and  had  more  aid  than  Count  Thurn,  who  had  seized 
Slavata.  Then  they  Avere  both  thrown,  draped  in  their 
cloaks,  and  Avith  their  rapiers  and  decorations  just  as  they 
had  been  found  in  the  councillors  office,  one  after  the  other, 
head  foremost  out  of  the  Avestern  AA'indoAv  into  a  moat  be- 
neath the  palace,  AAdiich,  by  a  Avail,  was  separated  from  the 
other  deeper  moat.  They  loudly  screamed  '  alas,  alas,^  and 
attempted  to  hold  on  to  the  AvindoAA'-frame,  but  Avere  as  last 
obliged  to  let  go  as  they  AA'ere  struck  on  their  hands." 

Equally  graphic  are  Skala's  descriptions  of  the 
executions  of  the  Bohemian  patriots  that  followed 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  AYhite  Mountain,  l)ut  1 
fear  to  obtrude  on  your  patience. 

The  period  that  folloAved  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  is  one  of  decay  in  Bohemia  generally,  and 
in  Prague  in  particular.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
we  meet  with  a  mention  of  tlie  once-famed  capital, 
now  apparently  an  Austrian  provincial  city.  Tlius 
Lady     Mary    Montague     writes : — "  The     ladies    of 
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Prao-ue  followed  the  fashions  of  the  ladies  of  Vienna 
but  somewhat  as  the  ladies  of  Exeter  follow  the 
fashions  of  London." 

I  have  often  spoken  and  written  of  the  revival  of 
the  Bohemian  lano-uao-o  and  literature  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
do  so  here  in  a  few  words,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
entirely  to  exclude  politics,  which  I  am  determined 
to  ignore.  I  should  also  state  that  Prague  now  has 
a  fine  national  theatre,  museum,  and  university,  and 
that  all  these  institutions,  of  course,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  extend  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  national  lanofuao*e.  Yet  I  think  I  should  men- 
tion  the  fact  that  the  Bohemian  national  language, 
which  appeared  nearly  extinct  a  century  ago,  is  now 
a  flourishing  one  with  a  rapidly  increasing  literature 
is  a  very  exceptional,  almost  unique  one.  It  would 
be  very  tempting  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  if  time 
permitted. 

Prague  is  gradually  recovering  its  ancient  import- 
ance, and  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  towns  that  require 
but  to  be  known  to  be  loved.  I  confidently  hope 
that  these  few  words  that  I  have  ventured  to  address 
to  you  will  contribute  to  making  that  beautiful  city 
better  known  in  Eno-land. 


'UMR  KHAYAM. 


BY   A.    KOGEES,    M.R.A.S. 


[Eead  November  28th,  1906.] 


In  a  paper  which  is  meant  to  rehabihtate  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  reading  public  the  character 
of  the  well-known  astronomer-poet  of  Persia,  'Umr 
Khayam,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of 
his  life  from  particulars  gathered  from  his  own 
works  and  what  has  been  left  on  record  by  his  con- 
temporaries, in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  counter- 
act the  impression  that  has  been  generally  created 
— chiefly  by  the  perusal  of  what  purports  to  be  a 
translation,  although  it  is  in  reality  little  more  than 
a  paraphrase,  of  a  small  portion  of  his  writings, 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  present  day  in  the 
poetry  of  the  late  Edward  Fitzgerald.  This  poem 
is  couched  in  such  fascinating  diction  that  it  has 
fairly  taken  the  public,  both  in  England  and  America, 
by  storm,  and  any  attempt  to  place  before  them  a 
different  version  is  met  at  once  by  the  simple  reply, 
"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  use ;  Fitzgerald  holds  the  field."  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  prove  that,  as  the 
consequence  of  this  predilection  for  rather  a  fasci- 
nating English  poem,  a  very  erroneous  opinion  has, 
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as  it  were,  become  stereotyped  in  the  public  mind,  an 
opinion  tliat,  however  it  may  have  arisen,  is  one- 
sided, and  to  the  detriment  of  the  true  character  of 
the  man  to  whom  it  relates.  Whether  by  accident  or 
design,  the  quatrains  selected  for  translation  by 
Fitzgerald  contain  but  little  that  does  not  relate  to 
the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  earthly  things,  the  entire 
absence  of  any  look-out  for  the  future,  as  everything 
after  death  seems  an  absolute  void  from  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  return,  with  the  resultant  advice 
that  it  is  the  best  philosophy  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  day  with  wine,  women,  and  sensual 
pleasures.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  there 
are  not  infrequent  references  to  women  of  //ztri-form, 
which,  as  Hitris  are  the  celestial  damsels  that  are 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  faithful  in  the  Mussulman 
Paradise  with  wine  and  other  enjo^^ments,  prove  that 
the  author  had  some  ideas  of  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed 
after  mortal  death,  as  well  as  mentions  of  hell 
{duzaJch),  and  punishment,  and  a  Day  of  Judgment, 
which  undoubtedly  show  he  knew  there  would  be 
some  kind  of  final  reckoning. 

Out  of  what  number  the  particular  quatrains 
translated  by  Fitzgerald  were  selected,  or  whence 
they  were  taken,  does  not  appear  from  his  intro- 
ductory remarks,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
are  in  existence  a  very  large  number  either  really 
composed  by  'Umr  himself  or  by  a  variety  of  other 
poets  at  different  times  and  attributed  to  him,  which 
in  the  course  of  centuries  have  become  included 
among  the  so-called  Buhaiydt.  Many  of  these,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  contain  unmistakable  proofs  11. 
of  the  bent  of  'Umr  Khayam's  mind,  and  in  forming  i. 
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a  judgment  as  to  its  general  nature  must  in  all  fair- 
ness be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  estimate 
his  character.  But  before  proceeding  to  such  details 
it  would  be  as  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to 
the  method  adopted  in  translating  the  comparatively 
small  number  included  by  Fitzgerald  in  his  transla- 
tion. The  incidents  of  Khayam's  life  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter. 

It  has  for  long  been  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether 
translations  from  a  foreign  Language,  especiall}^  from 
foreign  poetry,  into  English  should  be  literal  or  free. 
Much,  it  seems  to  me,  must  depend  on  the  end 
whicli  such  translations  are  meant  to  serve  and  the 
class  of  persons  whom  it  is  proposed  to  interest  in 
them.  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  imitation  should  be  as  close  as  possible,  not  only 
as  to  style,  but  also  as  to  sense  and  sentiment,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  prose  is  better  rendered  into  prose 
and  verse  into  verse.  The  order  in  which  the  words 
in  the  former  must  be  arranged  must  to  a  great 
extent  follow  grammatical  rules,  as  they  do  in 
speaking,  to  be  properly  intelligible;  whereas  a 
greater  flexibility  may  be  allowed  in  the  latter,  as 
practical  forms  of  expression  in  these  may  vary 
according  to  the  genius  and  bent  of  mind  of  those 
employing  them  more  than  in  the  bare  asseveration 
of  ordinary  straightforward  statements  of  facts  oi 
ideas  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  plain  prose  writing. 
There  are  little  nuances  or  turns  of  expression 
that  may  be  more  easily  caught  in  cases  where  a 
transposition  of  words  is  allowable  than  in  tliose, 
for  instance,  where  the  nominative  case  nnist  come 
before  the  verb  according  to  strict  grammar  and  the 
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accusative  follow  it.  Not  only  so,  but  the  ability  to 
transpose  the  position  of  words  frequently  adds  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  rhymes  necessary  to  complete 
lines  in  poetical  compositions  can  be  found. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  critical 
comparison  of  several  versions  adopted  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Le  Gallienne,  Whinfield,  and  others,  in 
their  methods  of  paraphrasing  the  now  celebrated 
quatrains  of  'Umr  (or  as  commonly  written 
"  Omar  ")  Khayam.  Of  these  so-called  translators 
Whinfield  was  the  only  one  who  really  knew  some- 
thing of  the  original  language,  Persian,  in  which  the 
quatrains  were  composed,  as  Fitzgerald's  know- 
ledge of  it  was  very  slight,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
translations  by  others,  in  paraphrasing  which  they 
have  adopted  to  a  great  extent  their  own  ideas  in 
place  of  those  of  the  author  himself.  One  glaring 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  fourth  quatrain  to 
Fitzgerald's  version,  which  runs  thus : 

"  Now  the  New  Year  reviving  old  desires, 
The  thoughtful  soul  to  solitude  retires. 

Where  the  White  Hand  of  Moses  on  the  bough 
Puts  out,  and  Jesus  from  the  ground  suspires." 

The  word  rendered  here  as  "  solitude  "  is  sahrd, 
which  has  the  double  meaning  of  a  desert  and  an 
open  ijlain.  From  the  former  Fitzgerald,  con- 
sidering with  European  ideas  solitude  the  most 
suitable  place  in  which  melancholy  reflections  might 
be  indulged,  has  given  the  sentiment  of  the  verse  a 
morbid  interpretation,  whereas  the  poet's  own  idea 
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was  that  at  the  coming  of  spring  the  white  hand  of 
Moses,  typified  by  the  white  down  appearing  on  the 
bough  of  the  willow  and  other  trees  when  the 
young  buds  are  about  to  burst  forth,  brings  glad- 
ness into  the  heart  of  the  beholder  and  draws  him 
towards  the  open  plain,  where  he  may  realise  the 
beauty  of  the  fresh  verdure  that  is  about  to  cover 
the  earth. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  those  quatrains 
of  Fitzgerald's  that  are  presumed,  from  his  having 
selected  them  to  illustrate  the  ideals  of  'Umr 
Khayam's  philosophy,  to  contain  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  latter,  are  misleading ;  and  it  is  not  exactly 
correct  to  say,  as  the  former  does  in  the  preface  to 
his  book,  that  'Umr  Khayam  only  diverted  himself 
in  bitter  or  humorous  jest  with  speculative  prob- 
lems of  Deity,  Destiny,  Matter  and  Spirit,  Good  and 
Evil,  and  other  such  questions  easier  to  start  than  to 
run  down,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  becomes  a  very 
weary  sport  at  last.  There  is  a  far  more  devout  spirit 
shown,  for  instance,  in  the  following  quatrains  taken 
from  among  those  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  and  others 
in  the  larger  number  contained  in  Whinfield's  edition 
of  nearly  five  hundred.  The  mere  fact  that  Fitzgerald 
has  only  taken  seventy-five  out  of  a  far  greater  num- 
ber proves  that  he  failed  to  take  a  fair  view  of  'Unn-'s 
character,  and  passed  very  lightly  over  the  more 
philosophical  and  serious  aspect  of  it.  The  following 
relates  to  forgiveness  of  sins  : 

"  Pardon  by  tens  my  faults  :  each  virtue  reckoning  give  : 
All  of  my  sins  do  thou,  for  love  of  God,  forgive. 

Let  not  the  wind  and  air  light  u]i  thy  rancour's  lire, 
But  by  the  tomb  of  AHah's  Prophet  now  forgive." 
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The  next  relates  to  the  instability  of  life : 

"  Since  constant  in  this  Avorld  we  cannot  now  remain, 
Lover,  cupbearer  gone,  food  even  gives  us  pain : 

How  long  shall  old  or  new  traditions  last,  wise  man  ? 
Once  gone,  in  new  or  old  worlds,  what  would  be  my 
gain  ?  " 

And  this  to  penalty  for  offences : 

"  In  loving  thee  reproach  I  bear  in  many  a  way : 
My  promise  if  I  break,  the  penalty  I  pay : 

And  if  my  life  to  thy  oppression  I  should  yield, 
I  should  bear  less  than  this  until  the  Judgment  Day." 

The  following,  again,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  sensnous  spirit  conveyed  in  most  of  the  quatrains 
quoted  by  Fitzgerald : 

"  The  form  of  being  and  not  being,  both  I  know 
As  I  discern  the  inwardness  of  high  and  low. 

Of  my  own  learning  still  may  I  be  now  ashamed. 
Of  drunkenness,  the  true  condition,  when  I  know." 

In  Quatrain  125  we  have : 

"  0  Darvish,  now  of  form  the  garment  throw  away. 
Nor  for  form's  sake  thy  own  self  give  away  : 

Upon  thy  back  of  poverty  the  old  rug  throw : 
Beneath  it  as  a  king  the  drum  thou  mayest  play." 

In  Quatrain  145 : 

"  0  heart,  if  from  the  body's  dust  thou  canst  be  free. 
Thy  naked  soul  to  heaven  may  rise  and  flee. 

The  Empyrean  is  thy  habitation  :  shame  to  thee 
That  thou  should'st  come  a  denizen  of  earth  to  be." 

It  is  evident,  from  these  and  other  quatrains  which 
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would  be  too  numerous  to  quote,  that  'Umr  Khayam 
was  by  no  means  the  mere  voluptuary  he  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been.  He  was  a  man  of 
science,  an  astronomer  of  no  mean  repute,  as  well 
as  a  reformer  of  the  Calendar,  having  compiled  the 
astronomical  tables  known  as  the  Zij-i-Malikshahi, 
reformed  the  old  Persian  Calendar,  named  the  era 
of  Yazdijird,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Note  C  in  the  appendix  to  Whinfield's  edition  of 
the  quatrains.  It  is  thus  evident  that  he  was 
a  hard-headed,  matter-of-fact  man,  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  he,  so  to  speak,  let  himself  loose 
in  some  portions  of  his  verse  in  his  occasional  warm 
references  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  may  be 
ascribed,  not  to  his  liking  for  mere  scenes  of  con- 
viviality, as  conveyed  by  Fitzgerald,  but  to  a  re- 
action against  the  dulness  of  ordinary  Mussulman 
religious  life.  The  assemblies  in  those  days,  in  which 
wine  was  somewhat  largely  consumed,  were  in  fact 
the  nurseries  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  times,  and 
served  to  counteract  that  dulness  to  a  certain  extent. 
They  were  in  reality  not  connected  with  their  religious 
spirit. 

'Umr  Khayam,  whose  full  name  was  Abul  Fath 
'Umr  bin  Ibrjihim,  or  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  adopted 
the  Tahhalliis,  the  poetical  name,  or,  as  we  shall  call 
it,  the  nom  de  plume  of  Khayam,  the  tent-maker, 
in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  in  the 
same  manner  that  Fariduddin  Attar,  the  perfumer, 
from  Atr,  the  barbarous  English  "  otto  "  of  roses,  the 
former  from  having  at  one  time  been  a  maker  of 
tents,  and  the  latter  from  having  dealt  in  perfumes 
or  essences.     He  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of 
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Naishapiir  in  the  Province  of  Kliorasan,  and  lived 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  his- 
tory has  been  related  by  Nizam  ul  Mnlk,  Vazir  of 
Alp  Arslan,  the  son,  and  Malikshah,  the  grandson, 
of  Tughral  Beg,  the  Tartar,  who  founded  the 
Seljukian  dynasty,  and  who  finally  were  instrumental 
in  causing  Europe  to  undertake  the  Crusades.  This 
Nizam  ul  Mulk  was  a  fellow-student  of  'Umr  Khayam 
and  Hassan  bin  Sabah  at  Naishapiir  under  the  Imam 
Muvaffak  at  that  place,  the  latter  having  a  great 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  to  the 
extent  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  any  boy 
who  studied  under  him  would  assuredly  attain  to 
honour  and  happiness.  The  trio  were  great  friends 
with  each  other,  and  in  the  course  of  their  friend- 
ship entered  into  a  solemn  compact  that  whichever 
of  them  might  attain  to  the  dignity  and  honour 
expected  from  their  study  under  the  Imam  should 
share  these  with  the  other  two.  After  some  years 
Nizam  rose  to  be  administrator  during  the  reign  of 
Alp  Arslan,  and  his  two  friends,  having  found  him 
out,  came  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  their  youthful 
compact.  This  the  Vazir  generously  agreed  to. 
Hassan  obtained  a  place  in  the  administration, 
and  finally  appears  to  have  founded  the  sect  of 
the  Ismailians  or  Assassins,  but  with  his  history 
we  have  nothing  further  to  do  in  this  place. 
'Umr  Khayam,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  ambi- 
tion to  serve  in  high  places,  but  begged  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Vazir's  fortune,  to  spread  the  advantages  of  science, 
and  pray  for  his  patron's  long  life  and  prosperity. 
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When  the  Vazir  found  that  he  was  sincere  in  refus- 
ing preferment  he  forbore  to  press  him,  but  granted 
him  a  pension  of  1200  mithkal  of  gold  from  the 
treasury  of  Naishapiir. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  opinion  in 
his  own  country  of  his  poetical  talents,  Professor 
Brown,  in  his  lately  published  '  Literary  History  of 
Persia,'  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  cannot 
be  ranked  above  even  the  third  class.  It  is  well 
understood  by  Persian  scholars  that  a  very  large 
number  of  the  quatrains  attributed  to  him  have  been 
ascribed  to  other  writers.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  some  difference  in  the  literary  style  of  poets  of 
earlier  or  later  dates  might  have  afforded  a  clue  by 
which  to  distinguish  his  writings  from  those  of 
others,  but  the  fact  is  that  all  Persian  poetry  runs 
very  much  in  grooves,  and  there  is  nothing  excep- 
tional in  that  of  'Umr  Khayam.  The  author  of 
the  '  Labidialbab,'  the  oldest  biographer  of  Persian 
poets,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  loth 
century,  makes  no  mention  of  'Umr  Khayam ;  and 
Darlatshah,  another  biographer,  only  incidentally. 

Different  opinions  appear  also  to  have  been  held 
with  regard  to  his  general  character.  In  the 
"Mirsadul  Ibdd  "  (Observatory  of  God's  servants), 
composed  in  1 223,  he  is  described  as  a  fervent  Siifi 
mystic,  an  uuhappy  philosopher,  atheist,  and  mate- 
rialist, reproaching  the  Creator,  in  proof  of  which 
is  quoted  the  following  quatrain  : 

"He  who  endures  lias  all  these  creatures  named  : 
Why  has  He  cast  tlieni  down  as  if  asliauied  ? 
If  they  are  excellent,  why  should  he  roiul  ? 
If  evil,  who  must  for  those  forms  be  blamed  ?  " 
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After  his  refusal  of  the  government  of  Naishapur, 
as  mentioned  above,  he  continued  his  study  of  astro- 
nomy, and  was  one  of  the  eight  learned  men  whom 
Malikshah  employed  to  reform  the  existing  Calendar. 
Although  loaded  with  favours  by  this  Sultan,  he 
was  dreaded  and  hated  by  the  Sufis,  whose  practices 
he  ridiculed,  as  in  the  following  quatrains  : 

"  Darvish,  cast  off  the  cloak  of  outward  show ; 
Give  for  your  appearance  not  your  life,  but  go, 

Don  the  old  rag  of  genuine  poverty, 
And  drum  of  empire  beat  that  rung  below. 

"Fools  who  of  prayer-mats  make  such  great  display, 
To  vain  hypocrisy  a  tribute  pay  ; 

Strange  !  under  cover  of  this  saintly  show 
They  live  like  heathen,  and  the  Faith  betray." 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  opinion  held  of  him  by 
many,  however,  the  great  theologian,  Abii  Hamid 
Muhammad  al  Ghazali  relates  that  shortly  before 
his  death  he  wrote  :  "  0  God,  verily  I  have  striven 
to  know  Thee  according  to  the  range  of  my  powers, 
therefore  forgive  me,  for  indeed  such  knowledge  of 
Thee  as  J  possess  is  my  (only)  means  of  approach 
to  Thee." 

It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  Fitzgerald  has 
greatly  misled  the  public  as  to  the  true  character  of 
'TJmr  Khayam.  It  is  not  as  if  the  old  poet  had  in 
any  way  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  or  explain  it 
away;  for  in  the  midst  of  apparently  cynical  sayings 
as  to  the  nothingness  of  earthly  things  and  the 
advisability  of  enjoying  the  present  day  as  one  that 
will  never  return,  the  following  quatrain,  which 
is  not  one  included  in  Fitzgerald's  solution,  clearly 
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proves  that  at  the  bottom  he  had  a  very  definite 
sense  of  everlasting  love,  and  the  appreciation  of  it 
that  is  incumbent  on  human  beings. 

"To  thee  my  own  state  will  I  now  explain 
In  two  short  words  that  shall  its  pith  contain ; 

In  passion  for  thee  1^11  go  down  to  dust 
And  raise  me  in  thy  love  from  dust  again." 

Nor  does  he  in  any  way  minimise  the  evil  of  the 
potations  which  are  so  highly  belauded  and  incul- 
cated in  the  very  variable  sentiments  contained  in 
what  has  at  all  events  been  credibly  attributed  to 
him: 

"  Of  those  wlio  of  pure  wine  the  goblet  drain, 
Nor  in  the  Mehrab  from  night-prayer  refrain, 

Nor  on  the  land,  nor  in  the  water  lie, 
One  only  wakes;  all  else  in  sleep  remain." 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  title  of  my  paper,  I 
propose  to  (juote  from  other  portions  of  the  quat- 
rains not  contained  in  Fitzgerald's  version  a  few  of 
the  golden  opportunities  of  wdiich  he  appears  not  to 
have  availed  himself  to  enhance  the  value  of  what 
even  as  it  is  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  composition. 
All    of   these  I  cannot   vouch  for  as  havino-  been 

o 

written  by  Kliayam  himself,  for  there  are  fcAV 
authors,  either  in  Persian  or  in  other  languages, 
whose  approved  writings  have  been  more  added  to 
or  amplified  in  the  course  of  time  than  this.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  credibly  stated  that  large  numbers 
of  quatrains  that  were  mere  commentaries  on  or 
enlargements  of  the  original  stanzas  have,  through 
the  errors  of  copyists,  become  embodied  in  what 
are  supposed  to  be  'Unir  Khayam's  writings. 
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"  This  day  is  thine,  to-morrow  may  not  be ; 
To-morrow's  thought  may  bring  but  woe  to  thee. 

Though  sane  thy  heart,  this  moment  do  not  waste; 
What  thy  life's  future  is  thou  canst  not  see. 

"If  in  pursuit  of  passion  thou  must  go, 
Wretched,  I  tell  thee,  soon  shall  I  thee  know ; 

See  who  thou  art  and  whence  thou  hast  arrived  : 
Know  what  thou  dost  and  whither  thou  wilt  go." 

That  'Umr  Khayam  duly  appreciated  the  beauties 
of  Nature  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations  : 

"  At  dawn,  when  dews  bedeck  the  tulip's  face, 
And  violets  their  heavy  heads  abase, 
I  love  to  see  the  rose's  folded  buds, 
With  petals  closed  against  the  world's  disgrace. 

"  The  rose's  season,  river's  bank  and  meadow  side. 
One  or  two  others  and  a  ffun'-shape  beside. 

Bring  forth    the    wine-cup — those    who    drink    the 
morning  draft 
May  scorn  the  mosque  and  leave  the  church  aside. 

"  The  rose's  skirt  rent  by  the  morning  breeze  behold. 
And  at  its  charms  the  nightingale  in  song  that's  bold, 
Sit  in  the  rose's  shade,  for  through  wind  many  a 
rose 
Dust  has  become,  as  in  the  earth  down  it  was  rolled." 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  quatrains, 
also  not  chosen  by  Fitzgerald,  that  show  the  general 
scope  of  'Umr  Khayam's  philosophy. 

"  We  come,  we  go  :  what  profit  is  there  left  ? 
In  Being's  warp  where  for  our  life's  the  weft  ? 

In  the  sky's  circle  many  bodies  pure 
Turn  to  dust,  burning,  but  of  smoke  bereft. 
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"  We  constantly  both  old  and  new  wine  buy. 
And  sell  the  Avorld  for  two  grains  by  and  bye ; 

Where  after  death  thou  goest  dost  thou  know  ? 
Bring  me  more  wine,  and  where  thou  wouldest  hie. 

"  Light  comes  from  Thee  to  the  ant's  narrow  eye  : 
Thou  givest  to  the  goat's  weak  foot  stability : 

All  qualities  unfitting  from  Thee  far. 
Thy  Being's  counted  fit  alone  for  majesty. 

"  Be  not,  friend,  troubled  at  thy  destiny. 
Nor  at  time's  futile  sorrow  weary  be. 

The  raiment  of  thy  life  must  go  to  rags  : 
Then  what  will  deed,  or  work,  or  blemish  be  ? 

"  0  thou  who  hast  not  good,  but  evil  done. 
And  on  God's  grace  dost  rest  thy  hope  alone. 

Trust  not  in  pardon  :  never  can  be  done 
That  which  undone  is  left,  or  done  undone. 

"  Have  I  or  not  ?  For  this  how  long  shall  I  bear  woe  ? 
And  whether  happy  shall  I  spend  my  days  or  no  ? 
Whether  this  swallowed  breath  I  breathe  again. 
Fill,  then,  the  wine-cup  full ;  this  none  may  ever  know. 

"  To  grief  for  unjust  Fate  give  not  thou  way ; 
Grieve  not  in  memory  for  those  who've  passed  away. 
To  Pari-born  one's  lips  yield  ever  thou  thy  heart; 
Have  ever  wine,  to  wind  thy  life  nor  throw  away." 

Submission  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  generally 
typified  under  the  name  of  "  Fate  "  or  "  Time,"  "was 
evidently  the  leading  features  of  'Umr  Khayam's 
philosophy,  as  shown  in  the  following  : 

"  Thou  in  whose  service  are  both  great  and  small. 
In  both  worlds  thy  throne's  service  best  of  ail ; 

Take  by  Thy  excellence,  0  God,  or  give ; 
Thou  can'st  give  good,  or  fortune  ill  recall. 
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"  Upon  Thy  mercy  Ave  alone  rely, 
Apart  from  worship  and  iniquity ; 

Where'er  Thy  favour  comes,  there  let  it  be : 
Count  undone  done,  let  done  as  undone  be.'' 

Even  where  on  a  casual  reading  of  a  quatrain 
pure  drinking  and  love  of  the  wine-cup  seems  to  be 
inculcated  it  will  be  found  that  some  moral  or 
explanatory  clause  is  tacked  on  to  the  sentiment 
which  greatly  modifies  the  impression  at  first 
created  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  words 
"  bring  wine,"  "  drink  wine,"  etc.,  as,  for  instance  : 

"  Cupbearer,  all  those  who  have  gone  before, 
Now  lie  asleep  upon  pride's  dusty  floor. 

Drink  wine,  and  go  and  learn  from  us  the  truth ; 
All  they  have  said  was  said,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Yovi  who  in  carnal  lusts  your  time  employ, 
Wearing  your  precious  spirits  with  annoy, 

Know  that  these  things  you  set  your  heart  upon 
Sooner  or  later  must  the  soul  destroy." 

Whilst,  however,  submitting  on  the  whole  to  the 
Divine  Will,  Khayam  has  not  hesitated  in  some 
places  to  insinuate  that  things  might  have  been  very 
different  if  that  Will  had  been  exercised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  man  under  some  proper  control  and 
not  allowed  him  more  than  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
the  free  will  given  him.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
following  quatrains  from  Whinfield's  edition  (Nos. 
126,  311,  and  471)." 

"  He  who  endures  has  all  these  creatures  framed : 
Why  has  He  cast  them  down,  as  if  ashamed  ? 

If  they  were  excellent,  why  should  He  rend  ?  vj 

If  evil,  who  must  for  these  forms  be  blamed  ?  S 
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"  My  clay  and  water  Thou  hast  mixed — what  can  I  do  ? 
What  lies  with  me  ?    My  wool  and  silk  Thou'st  woven, 
too. 
All  good  and  bad  I  to  existence  bring, 
Thou  on  my  brow  hast  writ — what  can  I  do  ? 

"  All  things  for  quick  and  dead  dost  thou  resolve  : 
This  wandering  sphere  Thou  makest  to  revolve : 

Though  I  am  bad,  this  slave's  own  master  Thou ; 
In  his  own  sin  dost  Thou  each  one  involve." 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  sum  up  'Umr 
Khayam's  character  more  concisely  or  correctly 
than  Whinfield  lias  in  the  introduction  to  his  trans- 
lation, and  with  this  summary  I  will  therefore  close 
this  paper : 

"  He  regards  life  as  a  very  doubtful  blessing,  and  at 
times,  like  Job,  he  expresses  his  hatred  of  it.  If  he  had 
the  choice  he  would  never  have  accepted  it,  and  yet  now 
he  is  here  he  is  hardly  willing  to  fly  from  the  evils  he 
knows  to  others  whose  extent  he  cannot  gauge ;  for : 

" '  I  had  not  come  had  in  my  hand  my  coming  been : 

If  "being"  had  been  mine,  I  never  should  have  "been." 

It  had  been  well  for  me  if  in  this  world  of  dust 
I'd  never  come,  nor  had  become,  and  never  been.' 

"The  problems  and  paradoxes  of  life  so  bewilder  and 
overwhelm  him  that  he  often  relieves  his  overwrought 
feelings  by  what  Ruskin  calls  the  grotesque  treatment  of 
the  subject.  In  sheer  despair  he  breaks  out  into  bitter 
jesting  and  grim  or  flippant  levity.  He  is  always  dwelling 
on  the  base  uses  to  which  imperial  Caesar  is  put  when 
turned  into  clay.  He  likens  men  to  a  company  of  pots, 
speculating  as  to  their  own  origin  and  destiny,  pronounc- 
ing some  of  their  numbers  to  be  vessels  of  honour  and 
others  vessels  of  wratli,  and  drawing  such  conclusions  as 
they  may  as  to  the    niotives  and    designs  of   the   great 
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Potter.  But  for  all  his  levity  and  his  flippancy,  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  class  him  with  mere  frondeurs  like  Voltaire 
and  Heine.  They  warred  against  religion  in  every  form, 
while  'Umr's  revolt  was  only  against  what  he  regarded  as 
the  excrescences  and  misconceptions  of  religion.  At 
bottom  he  was  essentially  religious,  while  they  were  essen- 
tially anti-religious." 

On  tlie  opposite  side,  Fitzgerald  sums  up  'Umr's 
character : 

"Omar,  more  desperate  or  more  careless  of  any  so 
complicated  system  as  resulted  in  nothing  but  hopeless 
necessity,  flung"  his  own  genius  and  learning  with  a  bitter 
or  humorous  jest  into  the  general  ruin  which  those  insuffi- 
cient glimpses  only  served  to  reveal;  and,  pretending 
sensual  pleasure  as  the  serious  purpose  of  life,  only  diverted 
himself  with  speculative  problems  of  Deity,  Destiny, 
Matter  and  Spirit,  Good  and  Evil,  and  other  such  ques- 
tions, easier  to  start  than  to  run  down,  and  the  pursuit  of 
which  becomes  a  very  weary  sport  at  last." 

I  shall  have  failed  in  my  purpose  if  I  have  not 
conveyed  to  my  audience  that  I  lean  to  the  former 
of  these  two  estimates  of  'Umr  Khayam's  character, 
and  that  Fitzgerald  has  failed  in  his  selections  to 
convey  a  true  impression  of  that  character. 
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[Read  January  23rd,  1907.] 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  from  a  bookseller  what 
professed,  and  rightly,  to  be  a  transcript  of  a  MS.  in 
the  famous  collection  of  Dr.  Farmer.  The  matter 
contained  in  the  MS.  was  a  collection  of  prayers 
which  it  was  asserted  had  been  revealed  to  "an  holy 
woman  named  Mawdlin "  by  Jesus  Christ.  On  a 
careful  examination  it  was  clear  that  the  transcriber 
had  made  some  blunders,  but  more  recently  I  have 
been  able  to  identify  his  original.  The  Farmer  MS. 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Francis  Douce,  and 
was,  with  the  remainder  of  his  collection,  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  now  forms 
Douce  XLII,  and  is  thus  described  in  F.  Madan's 
'  Summary  Catalogue  of  Western  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  '  (vol.  iv,  p.  502) : 

In  English,  on  parchment:  written  in  the  15tli  cent., 
5^  X  4  in.,  50  pages.  "  Here  begynneth  the  'Golden  Letany 
off  the  Lyeff  and  Passion  of  Cryste  .  .  .,'  as  revealed 
to  St.  Mawdlin,  with  her  vision  prefixed,  translated  out 
of  Latin  presumably  by  J.  S.  ("  quod  J.  S."  on  fol.  45)  ; 
a  prayer  in  Enghsh  follows  tlie  htany.      The  Vision  beg. 

VOL.   XXVII.  11 
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"  Tliei*  was  an  lioly  woman  namyd  Mawdlen."     The  name 
of  ''Willam  Edgson  "  is  onfol.  42  v  (seventeenth  century). 

There  is  another  copy  of  the  "  Grolden  Litany " 
in  the  Lambeth  MS.,  546  (29)  Avhich  is  printed  by 
Maskell  in  his  '  Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae 
Angdicanae '  (ii,  244),  omitting,  however,  the  very 
curious  Introduction  in  which  the  vision  of  Magdalen 
is  described.  The  Lambeth  MS.,  which  contains 
also  the  XV  Os  and  other  prayers,  was  apparently 
written  by  Robert  Davenport,  whose  name  is  at  the 
end  of  the  Litany,  but  there  is  no  further  clue  to 
his  identity.  Nor  do  we  know  anything  of  J.  S., 
wdio  subscribes  the  Douce  MS.  Can  he  have  been 
Sir  John  Shirley,  who  is  recorded  in  Bradley's 
'Dictionary  of  Miniaturists'? 

There  is  a  sufficient  difference  between  the  two 
versions  in  the  Lambeth  and  Douce  MSS.  to  make 
it  desirable  to  print  the  latter,  which  is  the  fuller  of 
the  two. 

*  Tner  was  an  holy  woman  namyd  mawdlen  of  good  and 
lawdabulle  lyff  with  chaste  manors  or  werkys  indued  and 
fulfylled  euer  with  effecte  of  herte  and  bronnyng  desyer  of 
deuocion  prayeng  god  that  he  of  heis  infenite  grace  wold 
wochesaue  to  shew  and  open  to  heir  with  what  prayer  or 
seruyce  sche  myglite  hyni  best  serue  and  please  to  the  most 
profyte  and  helthe  of  heir  soule.  owre  Lorde  grounde  off 
alle  goodnes  fro  whome  nothynge  is  hidde  knowyng  and 
vndirstondyng  the  grete  feruent  loue  and  desyer  of  this 
woman  liauyng  and  brennyng  touarde  hym  and  heis  passion 
and  he  hath  graciosly  herd  heir  prayer  and  peticion  and  to 
heir  vpon  a  tyme  hath  openly  apery d  and  shewyd  heis  most 

*  T :  illuminated  letter  with  lai'ge  rod  heart  in  tlie  middle ;  poorly 
drawn.  The  letters  imderlinod  are  expressed  by  contractions  in  the  MS. 
The  transcript  has  been  carefully  verified  for  me  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  New,  of 
Oxford. 
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precious  woundis  sayng  vnto  heir  on  this  maner.  "  O  thou 
swet  mawdlen  for  that  I  haue  perceyued  and  knowen  thy 
herty  desyre  and  feruent  love  that  thou  to  me  and  my 
passion  of  longe  season  beforne  hast  had  and  born  so  take 
thou  here  this  wrytyng  or  letters  wherin  thou  shalte  fynde 
wretyn  a  syngular  goode  prayor  of  the  remembraunce  of 
my  lyeff  and  bitter  passion  that  I  sufferd  for  the  and  alle 
mankynde  whicho  shalbe  named  or  called  the  golden 
letanye.  ffor  as  golde  aboue  alle  other  metalles  is  most 
precious  in  valeure  and  goodnes  rythe  so  this  present 
prayour  is  to  me  most  acceptabuU  aboue  all  other  prayours 
or  orysons  that  be  in  the  wold  vsed.  ffor  as  oftyn  os  thou 
or  ony  other  wythe  hertty  deuocion  wuU  say  or  reed  this 
golden  letany  havyng  mynde  of  my  passion  so  ofte  doiste 
thou  anoynte  my  woundis  with  swete  salues  and  precious 
oyntmentys  in  suchewyse  that  I  can  not  denye  nothyng 
that  thou  ryghtfully  desyrest  of  me  for  thy  selfe  or  for  ony 
other  of  thy  frendis  leuyng  vpon  erthe  or  for  ony  soules 
lyeng  in  the  peynes  of  purgatory  oute  of  the  whicho  I 
slialle  delyuer  and  brynge  them  to  my  blysse  euerlestyng 
by  the  vertu  of  the  seyde  prayer  and  in  signe  and  token 
of  the  very  trowth  heroff  thou  shalte  fynde  and  haue  the 
markys  of  my  .v.  woundis  duryng  thy  lyeff  vpon  thi  handis 
feett  and  syde,  and  euery  ffryday  the  wounde  opon  thy 
syde  shalle  renne  or  flowe  wyth  bloode  so  as  my  passion  be 
euer  in  thy  mynde  and  rememberaunce^  and  os  many  as  sey 
or  reed  deuoutly  this  golden  letany  wyth  the  rememberaunce 
of  my  passion  shalle  goto  and  luxue  off  mo  many  specialle 
gracis  and  gyftes,  ffor  I  shalle  take  fro  them  alle  tril)ula- 
cions  sorowes  and  plages  that  thei  in  this  world  for  ther 
synnes  and  offences  haue  desoruyd  to  suft'yr,  and  mercy  fully 
I  shalle  forgyff'  them  and  take  them  to  my  grace  as  thou 
thei  had  me  neuer  offendid  and  I  wulle  that  this  my  grace 
be  nott  hyde  but  that  thou  shewe  it  to  euery  persone  to  the 
intent  that  for  defaute  of  knowlege  j^eroff  thei  slialle  nott 
do  excuse  ther  ignoraunce  but  that  thei  in  redyug  and 
sayeng  dayly  this  golden  letiiny  mny  liauo   in   niyndc  :nul 
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repeiite  themselffe  of  ther  sinnes  wytli  doyng  warkys 
and  dedis  of  satisfaccion  for  aboue  alle  other  prayours  itt 
plesith  me  most."  This  holy  woman  oute  of  the  helfulle 
and  most  blissed  vision  commynge  to  heir  mynde  ageyne 
fonde  as  weell  heir  handis  and  feete  wounded  as  in  heir 
syde  a  wound  wete  with  bloode  of  the  whiche  she  had  an 
vnspekabul  loye  and  Toyed  in  oure  lorde  that  he  of  heis 
infenyte  goodnes  had  visitte  herewithe  so  moche  of  heis 
grace  and  vertu  and  dayly  aftyrwarde  here  mynde  and 
deuocion  grewe  more  and  more  thinkyng  on  the  passion  of 
owre  lorde  in  reding  and  sayeng  this  golden  letany  and 
euery  fry  day  the  wounde  in  heir  syde  habundantly  flowed 
and  ranne  on  bloode  accordyng  to  the  forseyd  vision  to 
her  shewed  and  after  the  deth  of  the  seyd  holy  woman  wer 
founde  vpon  heir  body  the  tokens  of  the  .v.  woundis  and 
in  the  wounde  in  her  syde  was  founde  a  lynen  clothe  alle 
Avete  of  bloode  j^e  whiche  3ett  in  to  this  day  is  holden  and 
kepte  in  grete  reuerens  and  worshyppe  into  the  conforma- 
cion  of  the  seyd  mirakylle  the  whiche  wer  alle  to  longe  to 
rehers.  Also  euery  creature  that  shal  sey  or  reed  this 
golden  letany  at  the  ende  of  euery  verse  must  say  iff  he 
praye  for  hym  selphe  haue  mercy  on  me  or  on  vs  yff  he 
name  more  than  oone  o  lorde  haue  mercy  on  that  sowle  or 
sowles  which  as  he  wulle  name  or  praye  fore.  Here  be- 
gynneth  the  golden  letany  off  the  lyeff  and  passion  of  cryste 
in  the  same  maner  and  forme  that  he  hym  selffe  hath  sheuved 
to  the  saluacion  of  alle  crysten  people. 

■^  Lorde  haue  mercy  on  vs — Cryst  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
lorde  haue  mercy  on  vs  and  graunte  vs  vertu  of  soule  and 
mede  in  erthe  and  aboue  erthe  that  we  maye  serue  the  after 
the  plesure  of  thy  wylle.  Grod  euerlestyng  and  father  by 
youre  heuynly  vertu  haue  mercy  on  vs.  The  sone  of  god 
redemar  of  the  world  haue  mercy  on  vs.  The  holy  gost  by 
thy    goodnes   haue  mercy   on    us.      God   ];e    increat  and 

*  L:  red  letter.  There  is  no  space  between  "people  "  and  "  LOrdo." 
Against  the  words,  "  LOrdo  haiio  mercy  on  vs  "  a  later  hand  has  written 
in  the  margin,  "  y^  latyn  })egynns." 
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vndeuided  trinite  haue  mercy  on  vs.    Be  thy  deuyne  viiasens 
liaue  mercy  on  vs.     Be  tliy  deuyne  nature  liaue  mercy  on 
vs.     Be  thy  infenyte  mekenes  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy 
selffe  and  alle  goodnes  that  in  the  thou  beheldyst  haue  mercy 
on  vs.    By  the  creacion  of  hevyn  and  erthe  and  alle  thyngys 
that  in  them  are  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  goodnes  that 
thou  Greatest  aungels  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  loue  that 
thou  haddist  whanne  thou  createst  man  thyne  owen  simili- 
tude haue  mercy  on  vs.    By  thegrete  loofe  that  thou  hadde 
to  redenie  man  after  heis  falle  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  that 
inestimabulle  loue  that  thou  hadde  whanne  tliu  chase   that 
worthy  virgyn  mary  to  be  thy  modyr  haue  mercy  on  vs.    By 
maries  holy  name  that  descendy  d  frome  the  hey  troone  of  ]7e 
trinite  and  efflowed  alle  the  world  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By 
the    concepcion  of  the  virgyn  thy  modyr  the  whiche  was 
sanctifyed  in  heir  moderis  wombe  haue  mercy  on  vs.       By 
the  holy  natiuite  off  heir  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  perfite 
pouerte    and    mekenes  haue  mercy  on    vs.     By  the  most 
humylle  affecc  [i]  on  the  whiche  she  toke  of  the  by  the  lappe 
of  the  fadir  in  hir  virgyne  wombe  haue  mercy  on  vs.    By  the 
mekenes  of  thyne    hey    maieste    ]>at  tliou  denyest  not  to 
dissende  into  the  wombe  of  the  virgyne  mary  haue  mercy 
on  vs.     By  the  freylle  nature  off  oure  that  it  plesid  the  te 
take  for  oure  synne  not  aborryng  haue  mercy  on  vs.   By  thy 
holy  natiuite  that  thou  woldist  wochesatt"  to  be  borne  of  a 
mayde  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  inestimabulle  ioye  whiche 
thy  modir  had  in  thy  byrthe  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy 
colde  crybbe  in   the  which  with   vyle   clothes  thou  ware 
woune    putt    and    noryshed    wyth    maydens    mylke   haue 
mercy  on  vs.     By  the  ioy  of  schepherdis  whiche  honored 
the  in  the  crybbe  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  peynfulle 
circumsycion    and    shedying    of   thy    precyous    blood  and 
by  thy  holy  name  ihesus  and  by  alle  thy  holy  sayntis  haue 
mercy    on   vs.     By  the   oblacion  and  prayor  of  the   thre 
kynges   haue    mercy  on  vs.     By    the  oblacion    that  thou 
were  offerd  in  to  the  tempulle  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By   thy 
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fleying  in  to  Egypte  and  by  alle  thi  necessite  that  thou 
suiferdiste  there  Avith  the  virgyne  thy  modyr  haue  mei'cy 
on  vs.  By  thy  goyng  ageyne  fro  Egypte  in  to  nazareth 
and  the  obediens  that  thou  were  vndyr  thy  parentis  haue 
mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  humylle  and  meke  conuersacion 
that  thou  hadde  in  erthe  the  space  of  xxxiij^^  yeris  thou 
were  conuei'saunte  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  meke 
obediens  and  paciens  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  holy 
meditacions  in  worde  and  Avarke  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By 
thi  baptym  and  apperyng  of  the  holy  Trinite  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  by  the  holy  fastes  contemplacions  and  knelynges 
and  ouerconiyng  of  the  fendis  temptacion  in  the  desert 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  thirst  and  hunger  colde  and 
heet  wiche  in  this  vale  of  mysery  thou  suiferdist  haue 
mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  grete  pouerte  and  contemplacion 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  obtractacion  that  thyne 
enemys  detracte  the  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  wetcheynges 
and  prayers  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  holsome  doctryno 
and  benefyjttes  and  strenght  of  resistyng  that  thou 
graunted  not  to  thyn  enemyes  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy 
tokens  Avondirs  and  miracles  that  thou  deed  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  thi  holy  teeris  and  thi  meke  enteryng  in  to 
ilierusalem  on  pal  me  sonday  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the 
sherewed  councelle  in  whome  the  peruerted  leAves  con- 
spired the  in  to  dethe  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi 
inflamate  desyre  ]>at  thou  had  to  redeme  vs  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  the  meke  waschyng  of  thy  discyplis  feet  and 
ludas  thy  traytore  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  most  insti- 
tucion  of  the  worthy  sacrament  of  thy  blyssed  body  and 
blood  haue  mercy  on  us.  By  thi  profounded  loue  that  thou 
suiferdist  thi  discypul  iohn  to  reste  on  thi  breste  in  thy 
laste  sopar  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  pees  that  thou  gaue 
to  thy  discipuls  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  holy  wordis 
and  sermons  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  huge  and  grete 
heuynes  that  thou  had  Avlian  thou  prayed  to  thy  fadyr  in 
the  yerde  nye  the  niounte  of  olyuet  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By 
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the  vertue  of  tliy  prayer  that  thou  shed  oute  thro  tymes 
haue  inercy  on  vs.  By  thy  peynfull  and  fcrefuU  dethe 
liaue  mercy  on  vs.  By  that  agony  that  thou  olferdist  thi 
selphe  wilfully  to  deth  in  obeyng  thy  fadyr  haue  mercy  on 
vs.  By  the  shedyng-  of  thi  blod  for  angwyshe  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  thy  mekenes  that  thou  woldist  be  conforted  of 
the  aungelle  conforte  me  in  alle  tymes  and  haue  mercy  on 
vs.  By  thy  tryumphant  wylle  that  thou  had  whan  thou 
went  to  mete  them  that  sowte  the  in  to  dethe  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  thy  f erefulle  taking  and  the  vyolent  leyeng  on 
handys  of  the  Iwis  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  inmutabulle 
goodness  that  thou  refused  not  the  kysse  of  ludas  thi 
traytoure  and  that  thou  helid  the  eer  of  the  bysshoppis 
seruaunte  ]>at  was  strekyn  of  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy 
holy  bondys  in  the  whiche  thou  were  takyn  and  led  with 
breaydis  in  the  whiche  thou  wert  made  wery  that  nyght 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  buffettys  wliicli  thou  sufferdist 
in  the  sight  of  annas  the  bysshoppe  and  other  vnknowen 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  ]>e  loue  and  chai-ite  that  thou 
haddiste  whaune  thou  werte  led  bounden  before  bysshoppe 
cayphas  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  fals  wittenes  and  lyes 
vpon  the  and  vn justly  dampned  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By 
the  vyle  spittinges  and  Illusyous  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By 
]>e  buffettis  and  strypes  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  blynd- 
fellyng  of  thy  holy  eyne  and  other  reproues  that  thou 
sufferdist  that  nyght  haue  mercy  on  us.  By  the  gracious 
beholding  that  thou  beheldist  petyr  and  by  alle  that  laboure 
and  secret  vnknowen  torment  which  thou  suffcrd  alle  that 
nyght  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi  presentacion  and  accusa- 
cions  whiche  thei  browte  ageyns  the  before  pylate  the 
luge  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  dyspisyng  and  Illusvons 
jnit  thou  sufferd  before  Herrod  and  the  white  vesture  in 
the  which  he  sente  the  to  pylate  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By 
alle  confusion  and  vnknowen  laboure  that  thou  sufferdist 
in  goyng  frome  on  luge  to  a  nother  liave  mercy  on  vs.  By 
the  schamefulle  pullyng  of  thy  qlothes  and  hard  byndyng 
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of  thy  body  to  the  pyller  hauc  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  harde 
betyng  of  skorges  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  the  innumer- 
abuUe  woundis  of  thi  precious  body  hugely  shed  oute  with 
blood"  have  mercy  on  vs.     By  alle  thy  peyne  doloure  colde 
schakynge  and  the  gladde  thyrstynge  oute  of  thy  blood 
haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  thy  purpulle  vestment   and  the 
croune  ol  thorne  thirsted  to  thi  blyssed  hed  with  vyalens 
haue  mercy  on  vs.    By  that  vnmesurabulle  peyne  that  thou 
were  tormentyd  whanne  thei  smote  the  croune  of  thornes 
Avithe  the  kynges  septure  and  by  the  grete  effusyon  of  thi 
precious   blood   haue   mercy  on  vs.     By   the  skornefulle 
honoryng  and  salutyng  of  the  lewis  that  whanne  they 
sayed  heylleThou  kynge  of  lewis  haue  mei-cy  on  vs.     By 
ther  vyle  spittyng  in  thi  dyuyne  face  to  gether  with  harde 
strokes  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By  alle  the  peyne  and  heuynes 
of  hert  that  thou  had  whanne  pylate  led  the  oute  to  the 
people  berynge   the   croune  of  thorne   and   the    purpulle 
vestment   and  seyd  beholde  this  man  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
By  that  dredf ulle  sentens  of  dethe  and  euylle  name  ledyng 
the  vn  to  the  hey  mounte  of  Calvary  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
By  the  loue  that  thou  bare  the  crosse  to  the  place  of  peyne 
on  thi  backe  haue  mercy  on  vs.    By  the  laborous  angAvische 
schame  and  betynge  thou  sufEerdist  by  the  way  haue  mercy 
on  vs.     By  alle  thy  harde  steppis  whanne  thou  bare  the 
crosse  and  wentist  to  thi  deth  haue  mercy  on  us.     By  the 
grete  heuynes  of  thi  shulders  on  the  whiche  thou  bare  the 
crosse  vn  to  ]?e  tyme  thou  fayled  for  weykenes  haue  mercy 
on  us.     By  the  compassyon  of  thyn  hert  that  thou  had  in 
metyng  of  thi  sorowf ulle  mother  in  beryng  thy  crosse  haue 
mercy  on  vs.      By  thi  heuy  lokynges  and  assendyng  vp 
the  hey  mounte  of  caluary  in   whiche   thou  shuldist  be 
crucyfied  haue  mercy  on  vs.     By   the  spoylynge  of   thi 
clothes  in  moste  confusyon  of  the  syght  of  the  virgyn  thi 
modyr  and  alle  the  people  hauc  mercy  on  vs.  By  that  settyng 
that  thou  were  naked  fulle  of  woundys  and  sattyst  with 
grete   sorow  with  coldc  of  the  wynde  sufferyng  tylle  the 
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crosse  were  made  redy  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  heuy 
steppis  whan  thou  wentyst  nere  to  pe  crosse  and  ther  on 
fastened  Avith  boystous  nayles  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the 
eekyng  of  thy  peyne  and  thy  wepyng  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
By  the  ache  off  thy  veynes  and  senowes  and  by  alle  thi 
membris  on  the  crosse  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  thyrlyng 
of  thi  ryght  hande  and  sheddyng  of  thi  precious  bloode 
lorde  make  vs  clone  from  alle  sinne  and  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
By  the  thyrlyng  of  thi  lefte  hande  and  by  thi  holy  wounde 
of  the  same  and  thy  holy  bloode  saue  us  and  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  the  sore  dryuyng  of  the  nayles  and  by  the  holy 
feete  and  by  the  woundis  of  the  same  and  by  thy  precious 
bloode  frome  the  sheddyng  purge  vs  and  Illumynate  vs  and 
reconsile  vs  to  thi  fadyr  and  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the 
lyftyng  vp  of  thy  moste  holy  body  on  the  crosse  and  by 
thy  vyolent  peyse  of  ytt  and  of  alle  thy  holy  membris 
were  rewf ully  peyned  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  heuynes 
of  thyne  herte  and  alle  the  strengthes  of  thi  soule  saue  and 
defende  me  and  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  dyuysion  or 
partyng  of  thy  vesture  and  the  lotte  wiche  they  caste  on 
thy  coote  withowtyn  seem  thou  seyng  itt  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
By  the  looue  that  thou  hanged  thre  owres  on  the  crosse  a 
lyeffe  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  repreuys  breydys  and 
confusion  full  of  wordys  that  thou  harde  hangyng  on  the 
crosse  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  blasphemyng  sorowes 
and  confusions  that  thou  sufferd  hangyng  on  the  crosse 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  alle  the  doloure  that  thou  sufferd 
in  thy  rybbys  heepys  and  shulders  crucifyed  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  alle  the  peyne  that  thou  haddc  spied  on  the 
crosse  in  thi  senowes  veynes  feet  and  alle  thy  membris 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  grete  meknes  that  thou  prayed 
to  thi  ffadyr  for  thyne  enemyes  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the 
mercy  that  thou  promysod  the  theifto  paradyse  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  the  charge  thou  hadde  to  thi  niodyr  in  thi 
turment  couHneiidyng  heir  to  iohii  thy  beloued  discvple 
haue  mercy  on  vs.     liy  the  swerde  of  soi'ow  that  wente  to 
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tlii  modyrs  herte  and  the  compassyon  of  terys  that  she  the 
reed  wounde  of  itt  and  thy  precious  bloodo  lorde  thirle 
oure  herttys  withe  the  spere  of  alle  thy  loue  and  haue 
jiiercy  on  vs.  ]3y  thi  precious  blood  and  water  that  rane 
outo  of  thi  holy  herte  wasshe  and  make  cleene  vs  in  the 
same  holy  water  and  blood  frome  alle  our  syiines  aiid  haue 
mercy  on  vs.  By.  the  mercy  that  thou  shewdist  on  the 
crosse  to  senturio  and  alle  the  mercy  that  euer  thoU 
shewdiste  to  man  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  the  descendynge 
of  thi  holy  soule  to  limbo  patrum  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By 
the  vertu  of  thi  holy  soule  ]?at  thu  brakest  the  gatis  of 
helle  and  delynerdist  oute  the  soulis  of  thi  frendis  haue 
mercy  on  vs.  By  the  takyng  doune  of  thi  holy  body  of  the 
crosse  and  the  solempne  sepulture  of  it  and  lamentyng  of 
the  vii'gyn  thy  modyr  and  mary  mawdlen  and  other  of  thi 
frendis  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  alle  the  laboure  werynes 
sorow  and  heuynes  that  thou  sufferd  fro  the  day  of  thi 
natiuite  vnto  the  owre  of  the  departyng  of  thi  sowle  fro 
thi  body  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  glorious  and  vertuouse 
resurrexion  in  body  and  soule  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thi 
inestyniable  ioye  of  thi  modyr  and  other  of  thi  frendis  and 
the  glory  of  thi  resurrexion  haue  mercy  on  us.  By  the 
grace  that  thou  aperedist  to  mary  mawdlen  and  other 
women  and  to  thi  disciplis  in  thy  impassyble  body  after  thi 
resurrexion  haue  mercy  on  vs. .  By  thy  meruelous  and 
gloriouse  assencion  comforte  vs  lorde  in  alle  oure  nedys 
and  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  dyuyne  and  consolacion 
sendyng  of  the  holy  goste  vn  to  thy  discipuls  gladde  vs 
sanctifye  vs  and  strenght  vs  in  feyth  hope  and  charite  and 
haue  mercy  on  vs.  By  thy  glory  and  dyuyne  maieste  and 
the  vertu  of  thy  holy  name  helpe  vs  gouerne  vs  nowe  and 
euerlestynge  and  haue  mercy  on  us.  By  thy  loue  in  thy 
godhede  to  gedir  in  thy  manhede  hydde  haue  mercy  on 
vs.  By  the  ioye  that  thy  selffe  ware  haue  mercy  on  vs. 
By  thi  selphe  and  alle  goodnes  and  meryttes  that  in  the 
and  thy  modyr  thou  beheldiste  haue  mercy  on  us.     By  thy 
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myiiysfcers  mycliael  and  gabriel  kepai's  depute  to  me  and 
alle  other  thy  celestyalle  spirites  haue  mercy  on  vs.  By 
the  intercession  and  merites  of  seynt  petyr  and  poule  lohn 
the  Euaunngelyste  and  other  thyne  apostyls  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  the  merytes  and  intercessions  of  thy  holy 
martirs  laurens  and  steuyn  and  alle  other  haue  mercy 
on  vs.  By  the  vertues  and  merytes  of  the  holy  fadirs  and 
confessours  ifraunces  Austyn  antony  and  alia  other  have 
mercy  on  vs.  By  the  merytes  and  prayers  of  the  holy 
seynt  Anne  kateryne  barbara  and  alle  other  holy  virgyns 
and  holy  wedows  and  chaste  women  haue  mercy  on  us. 
By  the  merytes  and  prayers  of  alle  thi  chosen  seyntes 
that  are  were  and  that  are  for  to  come  in  lieuvn  and 
in  erthe  haue  mercy  on  vs.  Socoure  vs  swete  ihosus  in 
the  tremelyng  and  streyte  daye  of  lugement  and  graunte 
vs  in  this  exile  and  transitory  lyeff  tho  thynges  that  be 
necessary  to  the  helthe  of  oure  body  and  soule  and  after 
this  lyeff  to  lyeff e  in  loye  and  blysse  with  the  euerlestyno- 
withe  owtyn  ende. — Amen.* 

Lorde  here  graciously  my  prayour  and  that  my  cry  may 
com  to  the  pray  we  Lorde  gyfe  to  the  qwyko  grace  to  the  ded 
rest  in  especyalle  for  them  that  I  am  specyally  bounden. 
And  to  the  Chirche  holynes  pees  and  concorde  and  that 
thou  wochesaffe  to  take  this  prayer  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  thy  holy  name  wliiche  thou  wochesaffe  to  haue 
mercy  on  vs  and  to  redeme  vs  by  thy  peynful  dethe  and 
to  forgyeife  vs  alio  oure  synnes  and  graunte  euerlestyng 
]>at  wo  may  perseuer  in  alle  goodnes  and  that  we  may 
serue  the  and  after  this  lyeft"  so  doyng  here  by  thy  grace 
that  we  may  deserue  to  reygne  withe  the  in  euerlestyng 
glory  and  tliere  to  lyclfe  with  owten  ende. — Amex. 

quod  I.   S. 

Who  was  the  "  holy  Mawdlin  "  ?  In  the  long 
list  of  stigmatics  compiled  by  Inibert-Gourbeyre  the 

*  A  lator  hand  after  "  Ameu  "  adds  "  y>-'  latyu  eudis." 
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only  one  that  corresponds  to  tlie  age  of  our  MS.,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Magdalen,  is  Magdalen  Beiittler, 
who  was  born  at  Brisgau,  July  21st,  1407,  and  lived 
in  the  convent  of  the  Clares  at  Freiburg.  The  details 
of  her  life  are  scanty.  She  would  sometimes  fast 
for  eight  and  even  fifteen  days.  In  her  visions  she 
was  present  at  the  scenes  of  His  Passion,  and  even 
shared  in  some  of  His  sufferings.  One  Maundy- 
Thursday  she  felt  the  agony  of  Jesus  so  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  her  hands  and  feet.  Magdalen 
is  recorded  to  have  had  frequent  miraculous  com- 
munions.    She  died  December  5th,   1458.* 

The  manufacture  of  apocrypha  was  a  not  un- 
known industry  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  one  of  the 
illuminated  liorae  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  there 
are  five  Latin  prayers  which  a  French  rubric  declares 
were  made  by  "  monseigneur  saint  Johan  1  evan- 
geliste  "  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  which 
Christ  is  represented  as  attaching  certain  privileges 
(Searle's  Catalogue,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  p.  100). 
Maskell,  after  instancing  the  Psalter  of  S.  Jerome 
and  the  XV  Os  of  S.  Brigitte,  observes  :  "  But  it 
will  be  a  most  unwise  course  immediately  to  con- 
demn the  Prayers  or  Litanies  which  may  be  so 
recommended,  for  these  are  generally  of  much 
earlier  date,  and  the  legend  was  superstitiously 
attached  to  the  prayer  and  not  the  prayer  to  the 
legend"   (' Monumenta,'  ii,  244). 

The  "Golden  Litany  "  emphasises  the  veneration 

*  •  La  Stigmatisation,'  par  Dr.  Antoine  Imbert-Gourbeyre,  (Clermont- 
Ferrand,  1898,  t.  i,  pp.  XXV,  108.)  He  cites  as  his  authority  Greiderer : 
•  Bavaria  Franciscana,'  1781.  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  (died  1607) 
and  Maddalena  di  Trino  (died  1503)  are  too  late  in  date. 
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of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ.  This  was  a  popular 
devotion  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
insurgents  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  carried  with 
them  the  banner  of  Five  Wounds.*  The  "Litany" 
follows  the  Vulgate  in  speaking  of  the  "  white 
vesture "  in  which  Christ  was  draped  by  order 
of  Herod.  The  authorised  English  version  has 
"  gorgeous  apparel."  The  Greek  text  might  also 
be  rendered  "  bright,"  or  "  shining." 

The  "  Golden  Litany  "  was  translated  from  the 
Latin,  as  appears  by  the  marginal  notes  in  two 
places  of  the  Douce  MS.  Apart  from  its  interest 
as  a  vernacular  devotion  the  "  Golden  Litany  "  is 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  specimen  of  the 
English  language  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


Appendix. 

The  difference  in  the  style  of  the  two  MSS.  is 
well  shown  in  the  introductory  portion  which  is 
here  given  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  546  (29)  : 

I.H.S.  Maria  Birgita 

Here  folowith  a  fayre  miracle  or  shewyng  of  the  golden 
letany  of  the  lyfe  and  passion  of  our  lorde  ihu  crist. 

Tlier  was  an  holy  woman  namyd  mawdlene  of  good  and 
lawdable  lyf  and  wliyth  chaste  manners  liyr  workes  indued 
and  fulfylyd.  And  euer  w''  effecte  of  hert  and  breynge 
desyre  of  deuocyon  pyng  god  y^  he  of  hys  ifynite  gee  wolde 
vouchsaue  to  shewe  and  open  vnto  hyr  w*'  what  pyers  or 

*  A  paper  on  "  The  Symbolism  of  the  Five  Wounds  "  was  contributed 
by  the  present  writer  to  the  'Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  Antiquarian 
Society/  voL  x. 
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sernj'ce  she  might  hym  best  serve  and  please,  and  to  y^ 
moste  profyte  and  helth  of  ]\yr  sowle.  Our  lorde  ihu  cryst 
ground  and  ancto''  of  all  goodnes,  from  whom  nothyng  is 
hyd,  knowynge  and  vnderstondyng  y°  grete  feruent  loue 
and  desyre  of  this  woman  havynge  and  herynge  towarde 
hym  and  hys  passhon  :  hath  herde  hyr  pyer  and  peticion, 
and  to  hyr  upon  a  tyme  hath  openly  aperid  and  shewede 
hys  most  pciouse  woundes  saying  vnto  hyr.  All  thys  0 
Mawdlene  for  that  I  have  sene  and  known  thy  herty 
desire  and  feruent  loue  y'  thou  to  me  and  my  passion  of 
long  seson  heretofore  hast  had  and  borne  :  so  take  thou 
here  this  wryttyng  or  letter  whereyn  thou  shalt  fynd,e  a 
singuler  good  pyer  or  medetacon  of  the  remembrens  of  my 
passyon  lyf  and  bytt  passion  y''  I  sufFeryd  for  thee  and  jdl 
mankynde  y*  whyche  shalbe  namede  or  callede  the  golden 
letanye.  Ffor  as  golde  for  hys  pryce  and  fayrnes  is  moche 
acceptable  and  plaesande  vnto  men,  euen  so  is  this  pyer 
veyry  pleasande  and  acceptable  to  me.  Ffor  as  often  as 
you  or  any  other  whyth  herty  devocion  saye  or  rede  thys 
goolden  letany  havyng  mynde  on  my  passion  :  so  often 
thou  dost  anoynte  my  wondys  w*  swete  salues  and  pciouse 
oyntementes  in  such  wyse  y'  I  can  not  denye  nothyng  y*^ 
you  ryghtfully  desyryst  of  me  for  thysylf,  or  for  any  other 
of  thy  frendes  lyvyng  vpon  erth  or  for  any  soulys  lyong- 
in  the  paynes  of  purgatori,  oute  of  ye  whych  I  shall  delyuer 
and  breyng  yem  to  my  blysse  eulastyng  by  vtu  of  the 
sayde  prayer.  And  in  syngne  and  token  of  very  trouthe 
hereof,  thu  shalt  fynde  and  haue  the  markes  and  tokens 
of  my  fyve  wondes  durj^ng  thy  lyfe  vpon  thy  handes  fete 
and  syde.  And  euy  Fryday  the  wonde  vpon  thy  syde 
shall  rene  and  flowe  whyth  blode :  so  as  my  passion  be  en 
in  thy  mynde  and  remebras  and  as  mony  as  say  or  rede 
devoutly  this  goolden  letany  w*^  y°  remebrans  of  my  passion 
shall  gete  and  haue  of  me  many  speciall  gracis  and  gyfts. 
Ffor  I  shall  take  from  them  all  tribulatons  soros  and  plagis 
y*  they  in  ys  worlde  for  ther  synnes  and  offensis  have 
deserued  to  suffer  and  mcyfull  I  shall  forgyfe  y^^  and  take 
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y^'"  to  my  grace  :  as  though  they  had  neu  synned  or 
trespaside.  And  I  wyll  y*  y^  my  gee  be  not  hidde,  but 
y*  thou  shewe  it,  and  open  y'  to  euy  man,  to  y^  entent  y' 
for  defaute  of  knowlige  thereof,  they  shall  not  mo  we  excuse 
ther  ignorans,  but  that  they  in  redyng  and  sayng  dayly 
this  goolden  letanye  may  haue  in  mynd  and  repent  yem 
self  of  ther  synnys  w^  workes  and  dedis  of  satisfacon.  Ffor 
amoge  all  other  y^''  prayer  dothe  specially  please  me. 

This  devoute  and  holy  woma  oute  of  y^  helthfull  and 
moste  blyssid  vision  comyng  to  hyr  mynde  agen,  found  as 
well  her  handis,  and  fete  wounded  as  in  her  side  a  wonde 
wete  of  blode  of  y°  whych  she  had  an  vnnari'able  and  an 
vospekeble  ioy  and  ioyed  in  o*"  lorde  god.  and  he  of  his 
ifinite  gee  and  endles  goodnes  had  visite  hir  w*  so  much 
of  his  gee  and  vtue.  And  daylye  afterwards  hir  mynd 
and  deuocon  grewe  more  and  more  thynkyng  vpon  y^ 
passion  of  oure  lord  in  redyng  and  sayng  y®  sayd  goodess 
{sic)  latanye.  And  euy  Fryday  y®  wounde  in  hir  side 
habundantly  flowed  and  ran  w*-  blode.  And  after  y*'  deth 
of  y®  sayde  holy  woman  were  founde  vpon  her  body  the 
tokyns  and  signes  of  v.  wondes  and  vpon  ye  wonde  on  hir 
side  was  founde  a  lynen  clothe  all  wete  of  blode.  whych 
yet  to  this  day  is  hold  and  kepet  in  grett  reuerens  and 
worship,  in  to  y''  confyrmacon  of  y*'  sayde  miracle,  whych 
were  all  to  long  to  rehers  or  wryte.  Also  euy  creature 
y*'  shall  say  or  rede  y^  golden  letany,  yf  he  .at  ende  of  euy 
verse  must  sey.  yf  he  pray  hymself.  Lord  haue  mey  on  me, 
or  on  us  yf  he  pye  for  moo  y^"  hymselfe.  And  yf  he  pye 
for  frende  lorde  haue  mcy  on  hym  or  them  yf  he  name  moo 
than  oon.  or  lorde  haue  mcy  on  that  soule  or  soules  whyche 
as  ye  wylle  name  pye  fore. 


; 
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BY    EOBT.    W.    KAMSEY,    F.E.S.L. 
[Read  Jan.  23r(i,  1907.] 

No  one  can  s^ive  any  time  or  tliouQ'ht  to  the  works 
of  Ben  Jonson  without  being  struck  with  the  vast 
extent  of  his  reading  and  the  way  in  which  ancient 
Hterature  of  all  kinds  is  pressed  into  his  service. 
He  seems  to  have  read  and  assimilated  everything. 
"  He  held  the  prose  writers  and  poets  of  antiquity 
in  solution,"  writes  J.  A.  Symonds,  "in  his 
spacious  memory.  He  did  not  need  to  dovetail  or 
weld  his  borrowings  into  one  another ;  but  rather, 
having  fused  them  in  his  own  mind,  poured  them 
plastically  forth  into  the  mould  of  thought."  "  H," 
wrote  Drj'den,  "  Horace,  Lucan,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
Seneca,  and  Juvenal  had  their  own  from  him,  there 
are  few  serious  thoughts  which  are  new  in  him. 
But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so  openly  that  one 
may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law.  He 
invades  authors  like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would  be 
theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in  him."  Thomas 
Carew,  his  friend  and  contemporary,  addresses  him 
in  the  same  strain  : 

"  If  tliou  overcome 
A  knotty  writer,  bring  thy  booty  home, 
Nor  think  it  theft,  if  the  rich  spoil  so  torn 
From  conquer'd  authors  be  as  Tropliios  worn." 
VOL.    XXVII.  1- 
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But  Jonson  was  not  only  a  reader  and  assimilator 
of  books,  he  was  also  a  book  collector.  Selden  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Titles  of 
Honor,'  published  in  1G14,  tells  us  how  he  wanted 
to  use  a  passage  out  of  the  '  Orestes  '  of  Euripides  : 

"Having  not  at  hand  the  scholiast  (out  of  whom  I  hoped 
some  aid)  I  went  for  this  purpose  to  see  it  in  the  Avell- 
fnruislit  Librarie  of  my  beloved  friend  that  singular  Poet, 
Mr.  Ben  Jonson,  whose  speciall  worth  in  Literature, 
accurat  judgment  and  Performance,  known  only  to  that 
few  which  are  truly  able  to  know  him,  hath  had  from  me 
ever  since  I  began  to  learn,  an  increasing  admiration. 
Having  examind  it  with  him,  I  resolvd  upon  my  first 
opinion." 

How  far  can  we  trace  what  books  filled  the 
shelves  of  this  "  well-furnisht  Librarie  "  ?  The 
subject  is  not  without  interest  and  value  in  the 
study  of  Ben  Jonson,  for  he  drew  from  everything 
he  touched,  and  stamped  his  personality  on  his 
books  as  on  everything  else. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  two  difiiculties. 
Jonson  himself  told  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  that 
"  sundry  tymes  he  hath  devoured  his  bookes — i.  e/ 
sold  them  all  for  necessity  "  ;  so  that,  although  his 
friend  Lord  Pembroke  sent  him  £20  every  Xew 
Year's  Day  for  the  purchase  of  books,  his  library 
was  from  time  to  time  changing  in  character.  But 
the  most  serious  difficulty  in  our  way  is  the 
accidental  fire  which  at  some  time  prior  to  1625 
destroyed  the  staple  portion  of  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts. The  '  Execration  against  Vulcan '  preserves 
the  memory  of  this  catastrophe. 

Mr.    W.   C.    Hazlitt,    writing   for    Mr.    Bernard 
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Quaritch's  '  Contributions  towards  a  Dictionary  of 
English  Book-Collectors,'  has  put  together  a  list  of 
such  books  belono'inff  to  Ben  Jonson  as  he  has  been 
able  to  trace.  He  enumerates  twenty-five  works, 
covering  rather  a  wide  field. 

Of  English  works  we  have  the  folio  Chaucer  of 
1602;  the  folio  Spenser  of  1617;  Chapman's 
Homer,  1598;  the  works  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  1633;  of  Samuel  Daniel,  1602;*  of  John 
Marston,  1633  ;  two  works  of  his  friend  Selden,  '  De 
Diis  Syris,'  a  history  of  the  idol  deities  of  the 
Old  Testament,  1629,  and  the  'Titles  of  Honor'  of 
1614;  t  the  '  Poeticall  Exercises  at  Vacant  Hours  '  of 
James  VI  of  Scotland,  1591  ;  Archbishop  Parker's 
version  of  the  Psalms;  and  George  Buchanan's 
'E,erum  Scoticarum  Historia,'  Edinburgh,  1582,  the 
last  containing  the  autograph  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  and  having  apparently  been  given  by 
him  to  Jonson. 

The  others  comprise  Florio's  Montaigne,  1603; 
Ouicciardini's  History,  translated  by  Fenton,  1699; 
two  curious  works  bound  together  relating  to 
the  intended  Spanish  marriage  of  Prince  Charles, 
a  Valerius  Maximus,  a  volume  of  Catullus 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  notes 
has  been  "  injured  by  damp  and  may  have  been 
a  salvage  from  the  fire,"  and  the  following  less 
familiar  works :    Arrianus,  Porphyrins,  Heliodorus, 

*  This  is,  I  thiulc,  the  work  -vvhicli  appeared  ajiijain  at  Christie's,  on 
December  5th,  1906,  "The  Civile  Wares  betweene  the  Houses  of  Lancaster 
and  Yorke,  in  six  books,"  title-page  wanting,  but  the  text  scored  and 
containing  numerous  marginal  notes  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  These  are  the  two  works  of  Selden  mentioned  by  Jonson  in  his 
'  Conversations  with  Drummond.' 
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Oppianiis,  etc.,  '  de  Vita  et  natiira  Animalium,' 
looo;  Conrad  Gesner's  '  Historiae  Animalium,'  in 
four  vols.,  and  ' Mitliridates,'  1555;  Cliristoplier 
Oclandus  Anglorum  Praelia,'  1582;  'Melissi 
Meletematum,'  Libri  viii ;  Eustatliius'  '  De  Ismeniae 
et  Ismenas  Amoribus,'  1617;  Daniel  Heinsius' 
'Aristarclnis  Sacer,'  1G27;  John  Stobaeus'  'Dicta 
Poetarum,'  1624. 

Of  some  of  tliese  a  few  words  may  be  said. 
Conrad  G-esner,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Zurich  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  prolific  writer 
on  medicine,  botany,  and  natural  history  as  well  as 
an  editor  and  translator  of  various  classics.  His 
'  Historiae  Animalium  '  is  a  comprehensive  natural 
history.  His  '  Mithridates,'  a  quite  small  work  in 
comparison,  is  a  study  of  languages,  "  De  differentiis 
linguarum,  tum  veterum  turn  quae  hodie  apud 
diversas  nationes  in  toto  orbe  terrarum  in  usu 
sunt."  Both  were  published  in  Zurich.  The 
collection  of  classic  authors,  '  De  Vita  et  N^atura 
Animalium,'  belongs  to  a  similar  field  of  research. 

Christopher  Ocland's  '  Anglorum  Praelia '  is  the 
Latin  hexameter  poem  on  the  history  of  England 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  ordered  to  be  read  and 
taught  in  every  grammar  and  free  school  within 
the  kingdom,  "  for  the  removing  of  such  lascivious 
poets  as  are  commonly  reade  and  taught  in  the  said 
Grammer  Schooles,"  and  was  probably  familiar  to 
Jonson  from  his  youth.  Hallam  quaintly  character- 
ises it  as  "  not  exceedingly  bad,  but  still  farther  from 
good." 

Eustathius'  '  De  Ismeniae  et  Ismenas  Amoribus' — 
'  The  Loves  of  Ismene  and  Ismenias' — was  a  favourite 
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G-reek  novel  which  has  been  translated  into  French, 
Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  of  which  there  is  an  English 
translation  from  the  French,  published  in  1788. 
The  industrious  Daniel  Heinsius'  '  Aristarchus 
Sacer '  belongs  to  another  field  of  study.  The 
'  Dicta  Poetarum '  of  John  Stobaeus  was  one  of 
various  anthologies  collected  by  this  writer  and 
well  known  to  literary  men  of  the  time. 

Four  of  the  books  above  mentioned — the  ]\Ion- 
taigne,  Chapman's  Homer,  and  the  two  brochures 
on  the  Spanish  marriage — are  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  Hazlitt  has  by  no  means  exhausted  tlie  list. 
Besides  these,  the  museum  possesses  at  least  five  other 
volumes  from  Jonson's  library.  There  is  a  volume 
of  the  songs  of  Griovanni  Baptista  Pigna,  the  Court 
poet  of  Alfonso  II,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  witli  songs  of 
Celio  Calcagnini  and  Ariosto,  published  at  Venice 
in  1553  ;  a  work  of  the  same  year,  '  Joan  a  AVoiiver 
de  Polymathia  Tractatio  '  with  an  autograph  inscrip- 
tion by  one  Marius,  "  Eruditissimo  viro  B.  Jonsonio  "  ; 
a  fine  copy  of  the  famous  '  Hypnerotomachia '  of 
Poliphilo  from  the  Aldine  Press,  1 545 ;  Clement 
Edmondes'  '  Observations  upon  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries'  [1G09  ?]  (Jonson  addressed  two  epi- 
grams to  Edmondes  on  this  work) ;  and  a  curious 
collection  by  Sebastian  Hornmoldus  of  1000  epigi-ams 
'  In  crapulam  pro  Sobrietate,'  published  at  Basle  in 
1G19,  and  containing  contributions,  not  only  from 
the  classics,  but  from  such  varying  sources  as  Boetius, 
Calcagnini,  Scaliger,  Erasmus,  Beza,  and  Melnnchthou. 
A  biting  couplet,  to  which  the  name  of  Peter  ]\Iartyr 
is  attached,  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  this  collec- 
tion : 
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"Non  liunc  Elysii  campi  nee  tavtara  condunt^ 
Haec  loca  sunt  hominnm  ;  cantliarus  iste  fuit." 

Jonson  inscribed  his  books  characteristically.  At 
the  toj)  right-hand  corner  of  the  title-page  he  wrote 
"  Tanquam  explorator,"  a  phrase  which  suggests  his 
own  '  Explorata '  or  '  Discoveries.'  Towards  the 
foot  of  the  page  he  wrote  "  Sum  Ben  Jonsonii." 
This  curious  and  striking  mode  of  inscrijDtion  affords, 
of  course,  a  valuable  means  of  identifying  books 
from  his  collection,  but  Mr.  Hazlitt  laments  that  the 
autographs  have  in  several  instances  been  mutilated 
or  effaced.  In  his  list  of  twenty-five  the  double 
inscription  occurs  in  eight  cases  only,  but  it  is  found 
also  in  the  Pigna,  the  Poliphilo,  and  the  Horn- 
moldus  in  the  museum. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  has  Jon  son's 
copy  of  the  works  of  Marolois,  published  at  the 
Hague,  1 614-1616,  in  three  volumes — 'Mathematics,' 
'  Geometry,'  and  '  Perspective.'  In  two  volumes  the 
signature  has  been  torn  out,  but  in  the  third  the 
double  inscription  remains,  and  the  book  has  been 
closed  while  the  ink  was  wet,  so  that  it  is  reproduced 
on  the  fly-leaf.  Mr.  George  Stephens,  writing  from 
Cheapinghaven,  in  Denmark,  to  '  Notes  and  Queries  ' 
in  1865,  describes  a  title-leaf  in  his  possession  of 
M.  Beumlerus' '  Nova  Latinae  Linguae  Grammatica,' 
published  "  Tiguri  [Zurich]  apud  Johannem  Wol- 
phium,  1595,"  as  having  the  double  inscription,  thus 
showing  that  it  comes  from  the  same  source. 

To  this  list  there  are  some  more  to  be  added. 
There  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  March  31st,  1906, 
Ben  Jonson's  Bible.     It  was  a  quarto  copy  of  the 
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Vulgate  from  the  press  of  John  Moretus,  of  Antwerp, 
1599,  in  an  old  English  morocco  binding  with  gilt 
leaves.  On  the  back  of  the  title-page  was  written, 
in  Jonson's  hand,  "Beniamin  Jonsonins  ex  dono 
D.  Thomae  Strange,  1605,"  and  below  he  had 
written  "  Benedica  Dominum  in  omni  tempore, 
semper  laus  eins  in  ore  meo :  Ps.  xxxiii."  It  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Eyley  for  £320. 

Four  other  books  of  Ben  Jonson's  were  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  July  23rd,  1906,  none  of  which  are 
in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  list.  His  Lucretius  '  De  Eerum 
Natura,'  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  1620,  bound  in 
the  original  calf  and  damaged  to  some  extent  by 
ink,  had  the  double  inscription  on  the  title-page  and 
some  notes  on  the  fly-leaves.  'Melanthe  Fabula 
Pastoralis  acta  coram  Jacobo  Mag.  Brit.  Franc 
et  Hibern  Regis  Cantabrigiae,'  1615,  had  merely 
the  signature  on  the  title-page,  and  the  margin  had 
been  cropped  so  that  part  of  it  had  been  cut  off. 
A  rare  tract  of  eighteen  leaves,  '  Ephcmeris  Expedi- 
tionis  Norreysii  and  Draki  in  Lusitaniam,'  1589,  had 
Jonson's  signature  on  the  title-page  and  some  Latin 
notes  in  the  margin  which  were  very  probably  his. 
The  fourth  was  the  most  interestino-.  It  was 
Selden's  '  Jani  Anglorum  Facies  Altera,'  1610,  in 
its  original  limp  vellum,  and  was  the  copy  Selden 
himself  had  given  to  Jonson.  It  bore  on  the  title- 
page  "  Tanquam  Explorator,"  and  below  "  Sii  Ben  : 
Jonsonii  Liber  ex  dono  authoris  mihi  chariss."  It 
sold  for  £61. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  books  from  Ben 
Jonson's  library  with  which  I  am  ac([uaiuted  calls 
for  comment  at  greater  length.    Tlie  Trentham  Hall 
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Library  dispersed  at  Sotheby's  in  November,  1906, 
contained  Jonson's  Martial,  '  M.  Val.  Martialis, 
nova  editio  ex  museo  Petri  Scriverii,  12mo,  Liigduni 
Batavornm,  Jo.  Maire,  1619,'  bound  in  the  original 
calf.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sabin,  who  purchased 
this  at  the  sale  for  £100,  I  have  been  permitted  to 
examine  this  exceedingly  interesting  volume.  Not 
only  does  it  bear  on  the  title-page  the  motto  and 
autograph,  but  the  book  throughout  is  scored,  under- 
lined, and  annotated  in  the  poet's  handwriting. 
Often  eyery  line  of  an  eiDigram  is  underscored,  and 
there  will  be  a  line  drawn  down  the  margin  as  well, 
with  a  little  hand  with  outstretched  finger  pointing 
to  the  commencement.  Sometimes  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  another  epigram  of  similar  character. 
Thus  the  fifty-third  epigram  of  the  eleventh  book, 
the  "  Invitation  to  Julius  Cerealis,"  has  a  note 
"  Vide  Lib.  x,  Ep.  xlviii,"  the  "  Preparation  for  a 
Banquet,"  which  Jonson  imitated  in  his  "  Inviting  a 
Friend  to  Supper."  Against  an  epigram  to  Sabellus 
(ix,  19)  he  notes  that  some  have  attributed  it  to 
Statins.  Against  one  to  Turanius  (v,  78)  he  sets 
a  quotation  from  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal.  The 
margins  of  the  thirteenth  book,  '  Xenia  '  (the  two- 
line  epigrams  written  to  accompany  gifts  of  deli- 
cacies) are  filled  with  the  English  names  of  the 
dainties  referred  to  in  the  text.  Thus  "  Murices," 
"  A  kind  of  shel  fish,  but  greater  than  ye  peri- 
winkle :  yt  makes  ye  purple."  "  The  Lamprey,"  "  The 
guilthead,  the  sturgeon,  the  wild  bore.  Fallow  deare, 
asparagus,  quinces,  sausedges,  Partrick,  pickle  of 
anchovies,  a  stick  of  thrushes,"  ending  with  wines, 
"  wine  of  Alba,  wine  of  Surrentii  and  cups  of  Sur- 
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rentii,  wine  of  Arragon,  wine  of  Marseilles,"  and 
"  a  gyrland  of  roses."  Another  note  is  still  more 
interesting.  We  know  the  quarrel  that  broke  out 
between  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones,  and  how  he 
applied  to  Jones  an  imitation  of  Martial's  epigram 
to  Lignrra  (xii,  Ixi).  The  twenty-seventh  epigram 
of  the  fourth  book,  addressed  to  Domitian,  reads 
thus  : 

"  Saepe  meos  laudare  solas,  Auguste,  libellos. 
Invidus  ecce  negat  :  iion  minus  ergo  soles. 
Quid,  quod  lionorato  iion  sola  voce  dedisti 
Non  alius  poterat  quae  dare  dona  milii  ? 
Ecce  iterum  nigros  corrodit  lividus  ungues, 
Da,  Caesar,  tanto  tu  magis,  ut  doleat." 

Aofainst  this  Jonson  has  written  the  siofnificant  word 
"  Inigo." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Martial  on  Ben  Jonson.  He  recom- 
mended him  to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and 
classed  him  with  Juvenal,  Persius,  Horace,  and 
Pindar  "  for  delight."  Besides  the  translations 
which  we  find  amongst  his  own  epigrams  he  quotes 
him  in  the  '  Discoveries '  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
loveliest  stanza  of  the  '  Triumph  of  Charis  '  we  detect 
an  echo  of  Martial's  lament  over  the  little  Erotion 
(Lib.  V,  xxxvii),  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
every  line  of  this  epigram  is  underscored,  and  that 
it  has  a  line  down  the  margin  its  whole  length  with 
a  pointing  hand  and  stars,  two  of  which  are  against 
the  line 

"  Nivesque  primas  liliumque  non  tnctuni." 

His   charming   epitaph  on    little    Salathiel   Pavy 
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borrows  its  daintiest  touch  from  Martial's  epigram 
on  Scorpus  (Lib.  x,  liii) : 

"  Invida  quern  Lacliosis  raptum  trieteride  nona 
Dum  numerat  palmas,  credidit  esse  senem." 

It  is  of  Martial  he  is  thinking  in  his  epitaph  on 
his  "  First  Son  "  (xii,  34)  : 

"  Si  vitare  voles  acerba  qnaedam 
Et  ti'istes  animi  cavere  morsus, 
NulU  te  facias  iiimis  sodalem, 
Gaudebis  minus,  et  minus  dolebis." 

And  beyond  express  references  we  catch  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  tender  fancy  which  characterises  the 
Latin  poet  when  he  is  writing  of  children,  the 
exquisite  touch  which,  for  example,  made  him  see  in 
the  snow  falling  on  Domitian  at  the  games  the 
work  of  Caesar's  little  dead  son  playing  in  the  sky. 

It  was  not  through  this  1619  edition  of  Peter 
Scriverus  that  Jonson  first  became  acquainted  with 
Martial.  Probably  he  had  been  familiar  with  him 
from  his  early  days  in  Westminster  School.  In 
1615  Thomas  Farnaby  in  the  Preface  to  his  first 
edition  of  Martial  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  Ben  Jonson,  and  Jonson  gave  a  copy  of  this 
edition  to  Mr.  Briggs  in  1623,  with  a  letter  of 
praise. 

Mr.  Sabin  also  possesses  the  original  edition  of 
Montaigne's  '  Essais,'  published  at  Bordeaux  in 
1580  in  two  small  volumes,  the  title-page  of  each 
volume  bearing  Jonson 's  motto  and  signature. 
Jonson  thus  had  Montaigne  both  in  French  and 
English,    and   a   paragraph    in    the    '  Discoveries ' 
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attests  liis   familiarity  with   liim  and  the  rank  he 
assigned  him. 

"  Some  [there  are]  that  turn  over  all  books,  and  are 
equally  searching  in  all  papers ;  that  write  out  of  what 
they  i:)resently  find  or  meet,  without  choice.  By  which 
moans  it  happens  that  what  they  have  discredited  and 
impugned  in  one  work,  they  ha.ve  before  or  after  extolled 
the  same  in  another.  Such  are  all  the  essayists,  e^"e?^  tJicir 
master  Montaigne.''  * 

Another  book  of  Ben  Jonson's  was  sold  at  Christie's 
on  December  5th,  lOOO,  which  is  interesting  as 
showino'  Jonson's  use  of  antholooies.  We  have 
already  seen  that  he  had  the  '  Dicta  Poetarum '  of 
John  Stobaeus  and  the  epigrams  collected  by  Sebas- 
tian Hornmoldus.  Here  is  a  collection  of  epitaphs  : 
'  Selectae  Christiani  orbis  Deliciae  ex  nrbibiis, 
templis,  Bibliothecis  et  aliunde,  per  Franciscnm 
Sweertium,'  published  "  Coloniae  Agrippinae,  1625. 
Editio  auctior."  f  It  is  a  comprehensive  work, 
drawing  its  examples  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding sundry  inscriptions  from  AVestminster 
Abbey,  old  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Temple.  The  volume 
had  no  marginal  notes,  but  it  bore  on  the  title-page 
the  motto  and  autograph  in  the  familiar  form.  In 
1811  it  belono-ed  to  Francis  AYranoliam,  whose 
autograph  also   appears   on   the  title-page. 

I  have  myself  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  add  another  to  the  list  of  books  known  to  have 
belonged  to  Jonson's  library.  There  is  at  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  once  famous 
school    known    as  the    Kepier  School,   founded   by 

*  '  Discoveries,'  Ixv,  nota  6. 

t  There  is  an  earlier  edition  of  1008  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Bernard  Gilpin,  Rector  of  Houghton  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Here  is  preserved  a  collection  of  old 
books,  mostly  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  some 
dating  back  much  earlier.  Amongst  these  is  a 
'  Diodorus  Siculus  ' — '  Diod.  Siculi  Bibliothecae  His- 
toriae,'  Libri  xv  de  xl,  studio  et  labore  Laurentii 
Rhodomani  Cherusci  Hanoviae.  Typis  "Wechelianis 
apud  Claud ium  Marnium  et  haeredes  Joannis  Aubrii, 
1604.'  The  volume  bears  the  well-known  device  of 
the  printers,  the  winged  horse  above  the  clasped 
hands  holding  a  caduceus.  It  is  13f  inches  by  8-J, 
and  the  text  is  Greek  and  Latin  in  parallel  columns. 
The  title-page  bears  the  unmistakable  sign-manual 
of  Ben  Jonson.  At  the  top  he  has  written  "  Tanquam 
explorator,"  towards  the  foot  "  Sum  Ben  Jonsonii." 
The  autograph,  which  is  very  clear  and  firm,  corre- 
sponds most  closely,  so  far  as  those  I  have  com- 
jDared,  with  that  in  the  '  Hypnerotomachia '  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  com- 
mencement and  form  of  the  line  drawn  underneath 
the  autograph  corresponding  exactly. 

It  is  tempting  to  try  and  connect  the  presence  of 
this  book  in  the  old  schoolhouse  at  Houghton  with 
Jonson's  pilgrimage  to  Scotland.  We  know  he  was 
at  "  Darnton  "  (Darlington),  and  the  North  Road 
passes  within  a  few  miles  of  Houghton.  But  I  am 
afraid  it  is  more  probable  that  the  volume  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Thomas  Griffith,  who  was 
Master  of  the  school  from  1738  to  1776,  and  left  a 
large  number  of  books  to  it.  The  covers  of  the 
Ijook,  which  would  have  had  Griffith's  book-plate  if 
left  by  him,  are  wanting,  but  there  is  in  the  col- 
lection a '  Dion  Cassius  '  of  1606  from  the  same  press, 
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corresponding  in  size  and  style  in  which  this  book- 
plate is  found. 

The  books  above  enumerated  are,  of  course,  a 
mere  handful  out  of  the  poet's  stores ;  no  doubt  there 
are  others  existing  in  private  collections,  and  we 
have  the  means  of  tracing;;  a  few  other  works  which 
belonged  to  Jonson,  although  we  cannot  trace  their 
ultimate  fate.  Gifford,  indeed,  says  he  has  seen 
scores  of  books  given  by  Jonson  to  various  persons, 
and  although  he  is  so  desperate  a  champion  of  his 
hero  that  we  are  fain  to  discount  the  "  scores,"  he 
cites  a  copy  of  Casaubon's  edition  of  '  Persius ' 
inscribed  by  Jonson  to  his  friend  Sir  John  Roe  with 
a  Latin  compliment :  "  D.  Joanni  Rowe,  amico  pro- 
batissimo.  Hunc  amorem  et  Delicias  suas,  Satiri- 
corum  doctissimum  Persium,  cum  doctissimo 
commentario  sacravit  Ben  Jonsonius  et  L.M.D.D. 
Nee  prior  est  incipi  parens  amico  " — "  To  Sir  John 
Roe,  his  most  approved  friend,  this,  his  love  and 
delight,  the  most  learned  of  satirists,  Persius,  with 
a  most  learned  commentary,  is  consecrated  by  Ben 
Jonson,  who  willingly  deservedly  gives  and  dedicates 
it.  Nor  is  a  parent  more  to  be  preferred  by  me  than 
a  friend,"  and  the  copy  of  Farnaby's  Martial,  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  which  Jonson  wrote  a  Latin  letter, 
"  Amico  summo  D.  R.  Briggesio,"  dated  August  10th, 
1623.  He  also  quotes  from  AVarton  a  reference  to  a 
copy  of  Vossius'  '  Greek  Historians  '  in  the  upper 
library  of  Trinity  College,  with  a  series  of  MS. 
notes,  and  a  Latin  memorandum  by  Dr.  Bathurst 
that  the  book  originally  belonged  to  Jonson,  who 
gave  it  to  Dr.  Langbaine,  and  mentions  a  volume  of 
miscellaneous  poetry  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
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Dr.  John  Hoadley,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
with  a  rhymed  inscription  in  Enghsh  by  Jonson : 
"  To  my  worthy  and  deserving  brother  Mr.  Alexander 
Grlover,  as  the  token  of  my  love  and  the  perpetuating 
of  our  friendship."* 

We  have  seen  that  Selden  came  to  Jonson's  library 
to  consult  the  scholiast,  and  a  reference  to  Selden's 
pages  shows  what  the  precise  work  was.  It  was  the 
'  Scholia  in  septem  Euripidis  tragoedias'  of  Arsenius, 
Archbishop  of  Monembasia  or  Malvasia,  of  which 
one  edition  was  published  at  Venice  in  1534  and 
another  in  1544. 

We  know  also  that  Jonson  had  a  collection  of 
grammars,  no  doubt  as  a  preparation  for  the  grammar 
he  himself  wrote.  Howell  wrote  to  him  that  "accord- 
ing to  his  desire  he  had  with  some  difficulty  procured 
Dr.  Davies'  Welsh  grammar  to  add  to  those  many 
which  he  already  had,"  and  Sir  Francis  Kynaston 
speaks  of  "  a  most  ancient  grammar,  written  in  the 
Saxon  tongue  and  character,  which  I  once  saw  in 
the  hands  of  my  most  learned  and  celebrated  friend 
Master  Ben  Jonson." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  in  conclusion 
on  the  genius  or  character  of  Ben  Jonson.  He  has 
suffered  from  the  zeal  both  of  detractors  and  of 
champions.  Much  less  read,  in  all  probability,  than 
he  deserves,  it  needs  but  little  acquaintance  with 
him  to  impress  one  with  the  massive  genius,  the 
tremendous  learning,  the  dominating  and  yet  very 
human  personality  of  the  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  one  wonder  and  lament  that  there  should 

*  I  omit  any  mention  of  copies  of  Ben  Jonson's  own  works  given  by 
him  to  his  fi'iends,  as  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
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emerge  so  seldom  from  all  liis  pomp  of  learning  and 
invention  the  perfect  flower  which  reminds  us  of  his 
own  "  bright  lily  before  rude  hands  have  touched 
it,"  or  the  lovely  phrase  of  a  later  poet:  "All  the 
charm  of  all  the  muses  flowering  in  a  lonely  word." 
If,  however,  his  circle  of  readers  is  less  than  in  an 
earlier  time,  it  has  been  left  to  the  present  age  to 
sum  up  in  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  the  more  measured  judgment  of  John  Addington 
Symonds  the  greatness  of  Jonson  and  his  abiding 
place  in  English  literature  : 

"  No  giant,"  writes  Swinburne,  "  ever  came  so  near  to 
the  rank  of  the  gods ;  were  it  possible  for  one  not  born  a 
god  to  become  divine  by  dint  of  ambition  and  devotion, 
the  glory  would  have  crowned  the  Titanic  labours  of  Ben 
Jonson." 

"  Those,^'  writes  J.  A.  Symonds,  "  who  have  most  deeply 
studied  Jonson  and  most  truly  felt  his  power  will  hesitate 
the  longest  before  pronouncing  a  decisive  judgment  on  the 
place  he  occupies  among  the  foremost  poets  of  our  litera- 
ture. One  thing,  however,  can  be  considered  as  certain  in 
any  estimate  which  we  may  form.  His  throne  is  not  with 
the  Olympians,  but  with  the  Titans;  not  with  those  who 
share  the  divine  gifts  of  creative  imagination  and  inevitable 
instinct,  but  with  those  who  compel  our  admiration  by 
their  untiring  energy  and  giant  strength  of  intellectual 
muscle.  What  we  most  marvel  at  in  his  writings  is  the 
prodigious  brainwork  of  the  man,  the  stuff  of  constant  and 
inexhaustible  cerebration  they  contain.  j\[oreover,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  of  all  the  English 
poets  in  the  past  he  alone,  witli  j\Iilton  and  Gray,  deserves 
the  name  of  a  great  and  widely  learned  scholar." 
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r5Y  Kor/r.  w.  ramsey. 

I  AA[  permitted  to  embody  in  a  note  particulars  of 
some  further  books  from  the  library  of  Ben  Jonson 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  with  the 
view  of  making  my  paper  on  the  subject  more 
complete. 

Sir  Edward  Brabrook  informs  me  he  possesses  a 
copy  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  '  D  Junii  Juvenalis 
Satyrorum  Libri  v.  preterea  A.  Flacci  Persii  Saty- 
roruni  Liber  unus  cum  Commentariis  Eilhardi 
Lubini,'  (-ito  Hanoviae  typis  AVechelianis  IGOo), 
which  bears  on  the  title-page  in  Jonson 's  hand- 
writing the  motto  "  tanquam  explorator  "  and  the 
signature  "  Su  Ben  Jonsonij  Liber."  This  volume 
belonged  in  1750  to  Mr.  N.  Ring  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  purchased  by  Sir  Edward  Brabi-Dok 
(as  a  duplicate)  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Library  in  LS()^i. 
It  was  exhibited  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
(piaries,  December  'Jnd,  18()'.)."*' 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee  informs  me  that  he  procured  for 
the  Shakespeare  Birthplace  Library  in  lUOl-  a  copy 
of  Savonarola's  '  Triumphus  Crucis,'  which  had  been 
presented  to  Jonson  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  anil  he 
has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  tracing  of  the  titk'-page. 

'  Hieronymi  Savonarolae  Eerrariensis   Trium[)iius 

*  See  Proe.  Sue.  Ant..  -Jiul  S.  IV.  :5^^;!. 
VOL.  XXVll.  13 
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Ci'ucis,  sive  Do  Vcritate  Fidei.  Libri  iv.  Recens 
ill  lucein  cditiis.  Lugduni  Batavorum.  Ex  ofl&cina 
Joannis  Maire,  clalo  CXXXIII.'  Jonsoii  lias  written 
at  the  top  riglit-liand  corner  "  tanquam  explorator." 
and  lower  down,  "  Sum  Ben  Jonsonij,  ex  dono 
perillust.  Equitis  D.  Ken  :  Digboeij."  The  very 
curious  preliminary  strokes  to  the  lines  under  the 
motto  and  signature  correspond  closely  with  those 
in  the  '  Diodorus  Siculus '  and  other  books. 

To  a  charming  paper  by  Mr.  Percy  Simpson  (one 
of  the  Editors  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Ben  Jonson 
now  in  preparation)  on  "  Jonson's  method  in  the 
'  Discoveries,' "  which  appeared  in  the  '  Modern 
Language  Review '  for  April,  1907,  I  owe  a 
reference  to  the  Dyce  Library  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  Avliich  contains  three  books  which 
have  been  the  property  of  Jonson.  (1)  Marston's 
'  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  collected  into  one  volume  ' 
London,  1033,  inscribed  on  the.  title-page  "Ben 
Jonson"  and  doubtless  the  copy  mentioned  by 
Hazlitt.  (2)  J.  J.  Scaliger's  '  Epistola '  Lugduni 
Batavorum  Ex  officina  Bonaventurae  &  Abrahami 
Elzevir.  Academ.  Typograph  clolac  XXVII.  This 
has  both  motto  and  signature  characteristically  in- 
scribed on  the  title-page  and  has  a  few  marks  and 
underlinings  in  the  text,  and  in  one  or  two  places 
some  Latin  names  from  the  text  written  in  the 
margin  in  a  handwriting  which  may  be  Jonson's. 
(3)  '  Jos  Justi  Scaligeri  Julii  Caesaris  a  Burden  Filii 
Opuscula,  varia  ante  hac  non  edita,  nunc  vero 
multis  partibus  aucta,'  Francofurti  apud  Jacobuin 
Fischcrum,  anno  MDCXII.  The  title-page  is  in- 
scribed "tanqm'i  explorator"  and  "Su  Ben  Jonsonij," 
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and  the  volume  suggests  vividly  its  use  by  Jonson, 
for  man}^  parts  are  marked  and  underlined  not  only 
in  ink  but  in  pencil,  and  quite  unmistakably  by  him. 
The  '  Notitia  Gallae,'  the  '  Confutatio  Stultissimac 
Burdonum  Fabulae,'  and  parts  of  the '  Epistola  '  are 
extensively  marked,  mostly  in  j)encil,  and  with 
every  sign  of  rapid  reading,  the  marks  comprising  a 
quick  stroke,  a  cross,  a  Greek  letter,  or  a  hastily- 
drawn  hand  with  pointing  finger.  On  p.  282,  where 
reference  is  made  in  the  text  to  "  Gulielmus 
Gilbertus  Glocestrensis  l^hilosophus  &  Medicus 
Londinensis,"  Jonson  has  underlined  "  Glocest."  and 
corrected  in  the  margin  "  Colcest." 

Mr.  Percy  Simpson  has  also  drawn  my  attention  to 
two  1)ooks  in  the  British  Museum,  which  had  escaped 
my  notice :  '  C.  Bartlii  Fabularum  Aesopiarum. 
Libri  v.  Phoenix.  Psalmi  xvii,  etc.  Francofurti. 
Typis  Wechelianis  sumptibus  Danielis  ac  Davidis 
Aubriorum  &  Clementis  Schleichij,annoMDCXXIII' 
— which  has  the  motto  and  signature ;  and  Tutten- 
ham's  '  Arte  of  English  Poesie '  (London,  Field, 
1589),  a  copy  in  the  Granville  Collection  of  excep- 
tional interest  as  containing  four  cancelled  leaves 
after  p.  84. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  a  copy  of  Lucian, 
'  Luciani  Samosatensis  Dialogi  Octo,  etc'  Lutetiae 
in  Vico  Jacobaeo,apud  Christianum  Wechel,  sub  scuto 
Basileiensi,  1530 — inscribed  on  tlie  title-page,  "Sum 
Ben  Jonsonij,"  which  was  offered  for  sale  by 
Messrs.  Hodgson  on  ^Marcli  20th,  1007. 
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BY    TROFESSOR  J.    P.    MAHAFFY,    C.V.O.  I 

[Read  April  10th,  1907.]  I 

As  is  well  kno^vn,  the  Greeks  were  in  possession  of 
two  very  distinct  systems  of  notation  for  numbers. 
The  first  may  be  called  the  lapidar}^  or  inscriptional, 
the  second  the  papyrus  or  literary  system.  This  latter, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  much  more  compendious, 
and  was  therefore  used  by  practical  men  for  their 
business.  I  copy  the  description  of  them  from  Roberts 
and  Gardiner's  introduction  to  the  'Epigraphy.'  Vol. 
ii,  p.  44,  gives  the  lapidary ;  p.  473  gives  the  latter. 


Remark  iii.  On  Attic  numeral  signs.  The  six 
ground-forms  of  the  decimal  system  in  Attica  were 
as  follows  :  1  =  1,  P  =  TreVre,  A  =  Se/ca,  H  =  eKarov, 
X=^t\tot,  tA=ixvpiOL.  The  numerals  1 — 4  were 
denoted  by  the  recjuired  number  of  vertical  strokes. 
Compendia  formed  of  P  and  the  next  four  ground- 
forms  denote  multiples :  P  or  P  =  50,  P=500, 
1^  =  5000,  1^  =  50,000.  All  values  not  represented 
by  the  above  10  signs  are  denoted  by  way  of  addi- 
tion, the  higher  stages  preceding  the  lower  :  PI  =  6, 
Aim  =14,  HP  =  105,  XXXXPHHHHPAAAAPIIII  =  4999. 
This  method  of  numeration  is  attested  by  Attic 
inscriptions  from    454   onward. 


A  =  l 

1  =  10 

P  =  100 

B  =  2 

K  =  20 

^  =  200 

r  =  3 

A  =  30 

T  =  300 

A  =  4 

M=40 

Y  =  400 

E  =  5 

N  =  50 

ct)  =  500 

C  =  6 

Z  =  60 

X  =  600 

Z  =  7 

0  =  70 

t  =  700 

H  =  8 

n  =  80 

n  =  800 

e  =  9 

S  =  90 

0^  =  900 

This  table  only  gives  one  form  for  each  letter, 
whereas  there  are  considerable  variations  in  our 
early  papyrus  documents.  A  often  has  the  lirst 
line  looped  A.  A  is  sometimes  a  mere  oval,  and 
so  is  B.  Z  is  generally  T,  and  ©  very  small,  so  o. 
A  is  never  so,  but  nearer  to  a  very  Hat   O). 
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They  tell  us  that  the  former  is  found  on  the  Attic 
inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  that  the 
latter  appear  on  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  imperial 
age.  In  this  they  understate  the  antiquity  of  the 
second  system;  it  occurs  in  lapidary  texts  of  the 
Ptolemaic  time,  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

But  as  regards  the  literary  use  of  this  more  com- 
pendious system,  they  only  tell  us  what  is  obvious  : 
that  the  use  of  obsolete  letters  in  this  notation  proves 
it  to  have  been  invented  at  an  early  age — Larfeld 
thinks  at  Miletus  as  early  as  800  B.C.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  the  use  of  the  alphabet  for 
numerical  notation.  There  also  we  find  a  very 
archaic  alphabet  employed. 

I  am  here  only  concerned  to  show  that  as  this 
compendious  notation  was  certainly  known  in  the 
Greece  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  so  it  was  commonly 
used  by  the  historians  when  Avriting  their  books,  and 
this  first  appeared  to  me  in  a  curiously  indirect  way. 
I  found  that  manifest  mistakes  in  the  figures  of  our 
historians  were  to  be  explained  and  corrected  as 
errors  easily  made  in  mis-reading  and  mis-writing 
this  notation,  and  not  the  other.  Thus,  when  Thucy- 
dides  is  made  to  say  (III,  50)  that  the  ringleaders  of 
the  revolt  at  Mytilene,  whom  Paches  had  sent  to 
Athens,  and  who  were  there  put  to  death,  numbered 
more  than  lOOO  (JAi'yo'  ttAhovq  ^tXtwr),  this  absurdity 
and  enormity,  that  the  Athenians  should  massacre 
1000  "ringleaders"  out  of  a  population  of  jierhaps 
4000  is  abolished  when  we  perceive  that  the  copyist 
read  o\  for  A,  two  letters  often  undistinguishable  in 
papyri,  and  then  when  "  a  few  more  than  one  "  inacU' 
nonsense,   added    a  flourisli    to   tlie   top   i>f   tlie  (>\, 
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thus  :  d\,  which  made  it  1000.    The  ringleaders  were 
obviously  thirty  odd,  according  to  the  correct  reading. 

Similarly",  when  the  l3rave  Brasidas,  who  shunned 
no  danger  himself,  offered  (Thucyd.,  IV,  116)  a 
reward  to  the  first  soldier  who  mounted  the  wall  of 
Lekythus,  a  little  fort  in  the  Chalkidike,  it  was  not 
the  absurd  thirty  minae  of  the  text — a  competence 
for  the  rest  of  the  soldier's  life — but  four,  A  and 
not  A,  and  this  correction  brings  the  text  within  the 
bounds  of  common  sense.* 

Thus,  also,  the  voyage  from  the  Syrian  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Black 
Sea,  which  we  read  in  Herodotus  is  a  journey  of 
five  days  for  an  active  man,  is  really  fifteen — IE  for 
E — and  the  foreo-oing-  AN  API  makes  the  loss  of  an 
I  a  very  likely  mistake. 

There  must  be  numerous  other  instances,  which 
will  be  discovered  when  commentators  have  these 
facts  before  them,  e.  (j.  the  seventy  minae  which 
Aljcibiades  paid  for  his  dog  (Pint.,  '  Vita.  Ale.,'  9) 
is  so  absurd  a  price  that  I  believe  the  real  figure 
was  a  A,  which  every  decipherer  of  papyri  knows  to 
have  been  sometimes  written  in  cursive  hands  just 
like  0  (70),  and  this  reduces  the  extravagance  of 
Alicibiades  within  the  bounds  of  sanity.  Had  any 
high  prices  ever  prevailed  for  dogs  in  Greek  society 
we  should  have  known  it.  In  Xenophon's  tract  on 
liunting  there  is  not  one  allusion  to  the  expense  of 
buying  hunting  dogs,  and  they  were  certainly  the  most 
valuable. 

But  these  are  trifling  matters  in  comparison  Avitli 
the  case  which  I  shall  now  discuss.     In  recounting 

*  It  has  been  adopted  in  Mr.  G.  Riitherfdrd's  edition  of  this  book. 
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the  destruction  of  Plataea  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Thucydides  is  quoted  as  saying  (III,  08)  that  this 
destruction  happened  in  the  ninety-third  year  after 
the  alliance  made  with  Athens.  This  brings  us  back 
to  the  year  519  B.C.,  when  Hippias  was  tyrant  of 
Athens,  and  is  in  clear  conflict  with  the  account 
of  the  affair  given  by  Herodotus  (VI,  108),  who, 
describing  the  appearance  of  the  Plataeans  in  full 
force  at  Marathon,  tells  us  how  the  Spartan  king, 
Cleomenes,  who  happened  to  be  passing  Plataea, 
advised  the  citizens  not  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
Sparta,  which  Avas  far  off  and  a  slow  helper,  but 
rather  with  Athens,  which  was  near  and  ready ;  and 
this  he  did  in  order  to  embroil  Athens  with  Thebes. 

It  was  seen  long  ago  by  Grote  that  all  this  could 
not  fit  into  the  days  of  Hippias.  He  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  in  the  story,  but  "the  Athenians"  as 
the  dominant  force  of  the  city  which  makes  the 
treaty.  Hippias  was  friendly  both  to  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  as  is  clear  from  the  action  of  both  when  he 
was  driven  out  of  Athens.  Moreover,  the  date, 
519  B.C.,  seems  to  me  too  early  for  Cleomenes,  who 
probably  did  not  reign  so  long  as  from  520  to  492. 
But  this  I  shall  not  discuss.  Accordingly,  Grote 
assumed  a  mistake  either  of  Thucydides  or  his 
copyist  in  the  figure,  and  put  the  date  of  the  alliance 
ten  years  later — in  509  B.C. — just  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias.  This  is  adopted  by  Mr.  R.  Macau,  iu 
his  excellent  edition  of  Herodotus,  IV — VI,  with 
the  addition  that  he  accounts  for  the  mistake  by 
assuming  that  Thucydides  wrote  l\lJs:^Alll,  and 
that  the  copyist  added  another  A  by  mistake. 

As  I  do   not   l)elieve  tliat   tliis  uotaticu   was   ever 
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used  in  books,  I  do  not  accept  that  correction  as  a 
just  use  of  palaeography.  In  Thucydides'  text  the 
symbols  Avere  ^  P  for  Do,  and  what  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  the  easiest  correction  which  will  bring  the 
alliance  with  Plataea  into  the  frame  of  Attic  history. 
Now,  the  simplest  correction  is  to  suppose  that 
9*  was  written  for  O,  and  that  the  number  may  have 
been  73.  That  would  bring  us  to  the  year  499  B.C., 
and  requires  us  to  recast  the  whole  received  arrange- 
ment of  dates  from  509  to  492  ij.g.  It  is,  however, 
acknowledged  by  every  competent  historian  that  the 
order  of  the  events  which  are  referred  to  this  period 
is  very  vague,  and  that  the  data  for  fixing  their 
sequence  is  (piite  insufficient.  Perhaps  the  mis- 
dating of  the  Plataean  alliance  has  been  one  cause 
of  this  confusion.  Let  me  first  show  that  the  revised 
date  of  Grote  and  Mr.  Macau  (509  B.C.)  fits  the  facts 
Ave  knoAV  no  better  than  519.  What  were  the  relations 
of  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Athens  in  509-508  jj.c.  ?  It 
Avas  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  when 
Cleomenes  had  first  gone  to  Athens  with  the  object 
of  making  Isagoras  head  of  the  State  instead  of  the 
democratic  Cleisthenes.  But  being  driven  out  along 
with  Isagoras,  Cleomenes,  consideringhimself  insulted 
both  in  Avord  and  deed  l)y  the  Athenians,  gathered 
an  army  out  of  all  Peloponnesus,  not  telling  them 
the  object  of  the  campaign,  but  intending  to  make 
Isagoras,  avIio  had  escaped  Avitli  him  from  the 
Acropolis,  tyrant.  So  Cleomenes  came  with  a  great 
army  as  far  as  Eleusis,  and  the  Boeotians,  by  agree- 
ment Avith  him,  seized  Oenoe  and  Hysiae,  the  frontier 
denes  of  Attica,  and  the  peo])le  of  Chalcis,  from  the 

*  The  oldest  form  was  9  ,  f<>i'  which  the  cursive  q  is  coinnion. 
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other  side,  ravaged  the  land  of  Attica.  Then 
the  Athenians,  ])eing  attacked  on  all  sides,  de- 
termined to  deal  with  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians 
by  and  bye,  and  set  their  army  at  Eleusis  against 
the  Peloponnesians  (Herod.,  V,  74).  But  dissension 
among  the  allies,  and  the  refusal  of  the  second  king 
Demaratus  to  support  Cleomenes,  brought  al)Out  the 
retreat  and  dissolution  of  the  Peloponnesian  army. 
Then  (c.  77)  the  Athenians,  determined  to  punish 
the  Chalcidians,  sent  an  army  against  them,  and  the 
Boeotians  march  to  help  the  Chalcidians  to  the 
Euripus.  The  Athenians  determined  to  deal  with 
the  Boeotians  first,  and,  attacking  them,  completely 
defeated  them,  and,  having  slain  many,  took  700  of 
them  prisoners.  And,  crossing  the  strait  the  same 
da}^,  they  conquer  the  Chalcidians  and  settle  4000 
cleruchs  on  the  lands  of  the  rich  men  there.  [Here, 
again,  I  think  we  have  a  wrong  figure ;  4000  is  far 
too  great  a  number  for  the  Athenians  to  spare  for 
the  colonisation  of  Chalcis.  I  suggest  not  Q^,  but 
A  (1000)].  And  after  some  time  ()(joo'j'w)  they  ransomed 
the  prisoners,  whom  they  had  kept  in  prison,  for 
two  minae  each,  and  the  fetters  which  had  l)ound 
them  they  hung  up  in  the  Acropolis,  with  an  inscri})- 
tion  which  Herodotus  saw  and  quotes. 

In  all  this  narrative  there  is  not  a  single  mention 
of  Plataea,  yet,  had  the  alliance  with  Athens  l)een 
already  made,  we  must  have  heard  ot"  it  when  the 
Thebaens  seized  the  villages  of  Oenoe  and  Ilysiae, 
quite  close  to  it.  We  can  only  interpret  this  silence, 
and  the  utter  silence  regarding  any  help  given  ])y 
Plataea  in  this  Avai',  by  the  fact  that  Plataea  still 
counted  as  Boeotian, 
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The  whole  tenor  of  Herodotus'  narrative  implies 
that  the  Athenian  victory  ])ronght  about  a  settlement 
for  some  years.  It  must  have  required  time  to  settle 
even  1000  cleruchs  at  Chalcis,  nor  would  Athens 
have  dared  to  do  it  were  the  Boeotians  still  in  arms. 
But  the  possession  of  700  prisoners  as  sureties  made 
Athens  safe.  They  were  kept  as  such  for  some 
time,  probably  admitted  to  ransom  gradually,  so 
that  the  last  of  them  may  not  have  been  liberated 
for  some  years.  During  this  time  Athens  was 
shaping  her  new  democratic  constitution  and  con- 
solidatinsf  her  forces.  I  take  this  also  to  have 
occupied  some  years. 

Meantime  Cleomenes,  brooding  over  his  double 
failure  to  coerce  Athens,  took  the  new  step  of  send- 
ing for  Hippias  and  having  a  congress  of  allies  at 
Sparta  to  discuss  his  restoration.  This  may  have 
happened  about  502  B.C.,  or  even  500  b.c.  The  dis- 
cussion in  presence  of  Cleomenes  and  Hippias  came 
to  no  result.  Herodotus  represents  the  Corinthian 
envoy  Socles,  speaking  out  violently  against  the 
re-imposing  of  a  tyrant  over  Athens.  So  Cleomenes' 
third  venture  against  Athens  failed. 

It  was  after  this,  probably  about  501-0,  that 
another  opportunity  arose  of  damaging  the  enemy. 
This  is  told  by  Herodotus  in  connection  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Plataeans  Travorj^u/,  at  Marathon 
(Herod.  VI,  108).  "For  the  Plataeans  had  given 
themselves  over  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  already 
suffered  frequent  troubles  on  this  account.  For  the 
Plataeans,  being  worried  by  the  Thebans,  offered 
themselves  first  to  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  happened  to  he  there  [irapaTv^uvai).     But  these 
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would  not  accept  the  responsibility,  saying  they 
dwelt  far  off,  and  could  not  bring  help  in  time  in 
any  emergency,  but  advised  the  Plataeans  to  join 
Athens,  a  neighbouring  city,  and  not  bad  at  helping 
others.  This  the  Lacedaemonians  did,  not  out  of 
good  will  to  Plataea,  but  wishing  to  eml)roil  Athens 
with  Boeotia."  No  doubt  some  time  elapsed,  during 
which  there  were  anxious  discussions,  l^efore  the 
Plataeans  made  their  public  and  solemn  offer  at 
Athens,  and  were  accepted.  Herodotus  goes  on  to 
tell  how  the  Thcbans  and  Athenians  met  in  hostile 
array  at  Plataea,  and  were  about  to  engage  when 
the  Corinthians  mediated  on  the  principle  that  the 
Tliebans  must  not  coerce  such  towns  as  did  not  choose 
to  l)elong  to  their  league.  Yet  after  this  agreement 
the  Boeotians  attacked  the  Athenians,  and  were  so 
worsted  that  they  had  to  cede  more  than  the  terri- 
tory given  to  Plataea  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Corin- 
tliians,  and  henceforth  the  Asopus  became  tlie 
boundarj^  for  Plataea  and  H^^siae.  This  latter  town 
had,  therefore,  been  recovered  by  Athens.  "  Thus, 
then,  the  Plataeans  handed  themselves  over  to  the 
Athenians,  and  came  there  with  their  whole  force  to 
help  at  Marathon."  This  last  sentence  seems  to  me 
to  imply  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Plataeans  brought  their  aid,  though  the  Athenians  had 
already  had  much  trouble  about  them,  and  if  the 
alliance  did  not  take  place  till  499  w.v.  then  that 
supposition  is  true.  Foi-  what  were  the  repeated 
troubles  the  Athenians  hnd  undergone  Un-  them 
during  the  years  499-90  r  Herodotus  tells  iis,  hut 
in  such  a  non-chrouologifal  w:iy  tluit  he  has  been 
completely    misunderstood.      Like  most  historians, 
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when  he  is  on  the  topic  of  the  wars  of  Athens  and 
Thebes,  he  pursues  the  subject  down  to  a  period 
from  which  he  has  afterwards  to  revert.  This  is 
the  great  difficulty  of  all  Greek  history,  which  runs 
in  so  many  separate  strands.  So  having  told  tlie 
war  of  509-7,  or  thereabouts,  and  the  complete 
success  of  the  Atlienians,  which  implies,  as  I  liave 
iudicated,  a  peace  for  some  years,  the  historian  goes 
on.  Suhsequenthj  {fUTu  Tcivra)  the  Thebans  sent  to 
the  god  to  know  how  they  might  pay  off  the 
Athenians.  How  long  subsequently?  Many  of  the 
events  in  the  following  account  of  the  feud  betw^een 
Athens  and  Thebes,  which  turned  into  a  war  of 
Athens  and  Aegina,  are  subsequent  to  500  e.g.  This 
Mr.  Reginald  Macan  has  established  in  his  discussion 
of  the  question,  though  the  origin  of  the  war  witli 
Aegina  is  referred  by  Herodotus,  not  to  a  sudden 
outbreak,  but  to  an  old  feud.  I  see  no  objection  to 
putting  all  the  events*  of  the  irregular  {uKt'ipvKToc) 
war  after  500  e.g.,  and  therefore  after  the  date  when 
the  acceptance  of  Plataea  by  Athens  gave  the  Thebans 
a  new  rasing  belli. 

Here,  then,  is  my  suggestion.  AVhen  the  restora- 
tion of  Hippias  proved  impossible,  Cleomenes  had 
but  one  shaft  left,  which  was  put  into  his  hands  by 
a  lucky  chance,  as  he  happened  to  be  passing  hj. 
For  Plataea  was  quite  near  the  main  road  from  the 

*  Herodotus,  indeed,  places  the  invitation  of  the  Thebans  to  Aegina 
before  the  Spartan  congress  about  Hippias,  and  says  the  Athenians  were 
delayed  in  going  to  war  with  Aegina  by  this  danger,  but  then  he  also 
says  that  Athens  had  an  old  spite  against  Aegina,  so  that  the  war  would 
have  resulted  even  without  Thebes.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Macan  does,  that 
the  real  war  ilid  not  begin  till  499,  and  tliat  the  attack  of  Thebes  on 
Plataea,  and  the  diversion  of  the  Attic  army  thither,  gave  the  Aeginetans 
their  opportunity. 
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isthmus  of  Corinth  to  Delphi,  and  the  Phitaeans,  from 
their  high  position  overlooking  the  Boeotian  plain, 
could  see  travellers  coming  by  way  of  Cororea  and 
Heliartus  towards  the  passes  of  Cithaeron.  Of 
course,  Cleomenes  was  making  frequent  visits  to 
Delphi;  he  was  all  his  life  "practising"  with  the 
priests  of  Delphi,  and  a  Spartan  king  would  go  with  a 
retinue  of  Lacedaemonians.  He  gave  the  momentous 
advice,  and  it  was  taken.  Then  followed  the  attack 
of  the  Thebans,  after  the  Corinthians  had  in  vain 
arbitrated;  then  followed  the  raiding  of  Attic  coasts 
by  Aegina,  from  which  the  Athenians  suffered  much 
loss  and  trouble,  and  therefore  the  Attic  ships  sent 
to  hel})  Ari.stogoras  at  Miletus  were  promptly 
recalled.  But  during  these  eight  or  nine  years,  up 
to  Marathon,  the  only'duty  left  to  the  Plataeans  was 
to  defend  their  city  and  the  passes  of  Cithaeron 
against  Thebes ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  they  did.  The 
Athenian  forces  were  verj^  busy  on  sea,  with  which 
the  Plataeans  had  no  intercourse.  The  Thebans 
did  not  attempt  another  pitched  battle  with  Athens 
after  41)9-8,  and  so  the  campaign  of  Marathon  was 
the  first  in  which  the  Plataean  forces  could  be  of 
service  to  Athens  after  nine  years  of  harassing 
naval  war  and  raids  of  their  coast.  If  these  things 
be  so,  then  the  emendation  7-3  for  93,  which  is 
palaeographically  the  simplest  we  can  make,  l)rings 
at  least  some  order  into  a  period  whose  tUites  are 
hitherto  hopelessly  confused. 
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A  COMPARISON. 

BY    HOWARD    CANDLER,    M.A. 
[Read  May  29th,  1907.] 

The  "  Dark  Ages  "  had  an  uplifting  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.     It  was  a  flight  of  swallows  before 
the  spring.     It  was  a  reformation  of  religion  before 
the  Reformation ;  a  gleam  of  true  poetry  before  the 
later  great   outburst  of    song;    a  re-awakening    of 
artistic  feeling  before  the  era  of  the  great  painters ; 
a  renaissance  before  the  Renaissance.     It  was  the 
century    of    the    most   famous    "  schoolmen,"    and, 
though  scholasticism  lingered  on  for  a  couple  more 
centuries  and  died  hard,  no  names  of  great  eminence 
arrest  the  attention  after  that  of  William  of  Ockham, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The 
memory  may  be  assisted  by  the  subjoined  list.     In 
it  we  have  placed  the  names  of  some  of  the  great 
men  who  adorned  the  period ;  those  ushering  in  the 
century  to  the  left,  those  witnessing  its  close  to  the 
right,  while  the  others  occupy  the  middle  space : 

Adelard  of  Bath,  mathematician  and  natural  philo- 
sopher. 

Averrhoes,  Arabian  physician. 
Roger  Bacon. 
Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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Schoolmen. 


Eobert  Grossetestc,  Bishop  of  Lhicoln. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

St.  Dominic. 

Bonaventiira,  first  G-eneral  of  the  Franciscans. 

St.  EUzabeth  of  Hungmy. 

St.  Louis  (IX)  of  France. 

Duns  Scotus, 

Alexander  of  Hales, 

Raymond  Lully, 

Thomas  Aquinas, 

Albertus  Magnus, 

William  of  Ockham. 
Matthew  Paris,  chronicler, 
Niccola  Pisano, 
Griovanni  Pisano. 
Cimabue, 
Griotto, 

Van  Eyck. 
Wickliffe. 
Dante, 

Petrarch, 
Chaucer, 
Gower, 
Langland, 
Boccaccio,  first  writer  of  Italian  prose. 
On  Roger  Bacon's  life,  except  so  far  as  it  illus- 
trates his  character  and  the  character  of  his  works, 
I   do  not  propose  to  dwell.     The  man  who  wrote 
'  Do  Nullitate  Magiae '  was  known  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  as  Friar  Bacon  of  the  Brazen  Head,  as 
a  master  of  the  Black  Art  and   a  familiar  of  devils. 
He  who  was  a  Franciscan  monk  and  Avas  protected 
and  nurtured  ])y  the  Franciscans,  was  also  kept  in 


I 
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Architects. 


Painters. 


Poets. 
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confinement  by  them  because  of  the  freedom  of  his 
opinions — ^^ proper  (jnasdam  novitates  sus'pedaHy  He 
who  was  persecuted  by  a  Pope  (Nicholas  IV,  Jerome 
of  Ascoli)  was  urged  by  a  Pope  (Clement  IV, 
G-uy  de  Foulques,  an  enlightened  Frenchman)  to 
write  his  great  treatises,  and  send  them  to  him 
"  secretly  and  privately,"  and  not  to  obey  the  strict 
prohibitions  of  his  immediate  superiors.  He  who 
had  his  training  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  the  homes  of 
the  schoolmen,  inveighed  against  them  in  bitter 
diatribes— against  their  methods,  their  jargon,  their 
ignorance  of  Grreek,  their  barbarous  terminology, 
their  long-drawn-out  syllogisms,  their  conclusions 
false  because  founded  on  unproved  or  false  pre- 
mises, the  idle  baselessness  of  the  whole  system.*  He 
who  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
inductive  system  of  reasoning,  though  without 
the  nomenclature  of  a  later  day,  was  the  slave  of 
many  of  the  superstitions  of  his  time.  His  name 
and  fame  died  before  his  death.  After  his  death  he 
had  a  spurious  fame  as  master  of  the  magicians.  In 
modern  times  his  true  work  has  been  recognised  ; 
his  prophetic  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  science 
under  improved  methods  of  research  revealed.  We 
will  consider  these  particulars  in  greater  detail. 

*  They  were  sine  arte  idld  Artium  Magistri — sine  doctrind  Doc- 
tores.  They  believed  (he  says)  that  the  magnetic  power  was  the 
influence  of  the  star  Nautila  (scil.,  Nautica — the  pole-star).  Tlioy 
believed  that  the  diamond  could  be  fractured  by  goat's  l)lood.  Tlicy 
had  disquisitions  in  which  they  asserted  that  E(jo  creilit  was  correct 
Latin,  and  maintained  the  proposition  that  Confraih'ctori((  2^osgunt 
esse  siiinil  vera.  Jolin  Locke,  it  will  be  rcnuMubered,  instanced  the 
opposit(>  of  thi.^  as  an  innat<'  idea. 
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Bacon  the  Freethinker. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  conceive  how  difficult  it  was 
for  a  man  of  scientific  pursuits  in  Bacon's  day  to 
take  any  step  unauthorised  by  his  generation  in  dis- 
covery of  what  was  new  or  in  condemnation  of 
established  errors.  The  Church  and  the  relig-ious 
foundations  of  the  Universities  which  were  the 
guardians  of  all  the  libraries,  were  also  the  cus- 
todians of  the  keys  of  knowledge.  No  man  could 
overpass  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  except 
under  peril  of  imprisonment  and  excommunication 
— even  death,  as  in  the  case  of  Cecco  of  Ascoli. 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  founder,  it  may  be  said,  of 
papal  supremacy,  the  writer  of  '  Magna  Moralia,' 
and  other  great  tomes,  despised  learning,  scorned 
the  claims  of  pure  Latinity  and  correct  grammar, 
and  punished  his  clergy  for  teaching  it.  And  in 
Bacon's  time,  the  study  of  Aristotle,  later  on  a  chief 
prop  of  the  Church,  was  forbidden  till  1237,  because 
he  taught  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  the  practice 
of  divination,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  atheism. 
Francis  d'Assisi  refused  to  allow  his  monks  books, 
even  religious  l)ooks  :  "  I  am  thy  breviary."  Bona- 
ventura,  the  first  General  of  the  Franciscans,  says 
(In  Sentent.) :  "  The  man  of  real  faith,  should  he 
know  all  science,  would  rather  lose  it  all  than  lose 
or  deny  a  single  article  of  belief,  whereby  he  seals 
his  adherence  to  the  accepted  truth."  Louis  IX, 
the  gentle  saint,  writes  to  Joinville — we  retain  the 
quaint  French — "  L'omme  lay,  quand  il  ot  medire 
de  la  loy  Chrestienne,  no  doit  pas  deffendrc  la  loy 
Chrestienne,  ne  mais  que  de  I'espee,  de  quoi  il  doit 
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donner  parmi  lo  ventre  dedens,  tant  comme  il  peut 
enfcrer."  And  the  fierce,  black  Dominic,  the  first 
Inquisitor-General,  conducting  the  cruel  crusades 
against  the  Albigenses  of  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
destroyed,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  sweet  and  chivalrous 
cult  of  early  French  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  which  had  interpenetrated  Italy, 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Spain,  and 
had  done  so  much  to  encourage  humane  sentiments. 
Now,  what  could  the  solitar}?^  Bacon  do  in  such  a 
state  of  affairs  ?  The  "  admirable  doctor  "  was  out 
of  his  element  among  the  schoolmen  of  Paris,  but 
there  at  least  he  was  free.  Later  on  he  was  in  close 
confinement  for  ten  years  under  Bonaventura,  not 
allowed  books  or  writing  materials.  After  an 
interval  of  eighteen  months,  undo-r  the  secret  pro- 
tection of  Clement  IV,  during  which  lie  wrote  his 
'  Opus  Majus,'  his  '  Opus  Minus,'  and  fragments  of 
his  '  Opus  Tertium  ' — in  whicli,  among  other  things, 
he  bitterly  attacks  the  clergy  for  their  vices,  their 
ignorances,  their  enmity  to  science — persecution 
began  again  at  the  death  of  Clement.  He  asked 
leave  to  appeal  to  Pope  Gregory  X,  but  it  was 
denied  him.  Again  he  was  in  prolonged  confine- 
ment under  Nicholas  IV.  He  died  at  Oxford,  a  free 
man,  but  in  obscurity — "  unheard,  forgottt  n,  l)uried." 
The  enemies  of  his  life-time  were  the  subtle  school- 
men of  the  Universities,  with  their  webs  of  futile 
dialectics ;  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  Cliurch 
and  laity ;  the  religious  instincts  of  all  classes ;  the 
fears  and  distaste  of  the  friai-s,  both  black  and  gi-i'v  ; 
and  the  ecclesiastics.  Roger  Bacon,  the  pi-otest 
against    his    times,    no    less    than    Athaiiasius.    the 
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product  of  liis  times,  was  iiiarkod  out  as  contra 
miiiuluui. 

How  was  it  that  this  earl}^  renaissance  failed  so 
speedily  and  so  completely  ?  It  is  sadly  true  that  it 
contained  the  seeds  of  decay  within  itself.  As 
Danton  said  of  the  French  Eevolution,  "  it  was 
devoured  l)y  its  own  children."  Its  enemies  were, 
apart  from  the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  Church  and 
the  unspeakable  wrongs  of  the  Inquisition,  first  the 
"  divine  "  teacher  (Aristotle),  next  the  "  angelic  " 
doctor  (Aquinas),  and  lastly,  the  "divine"  poet 
(Dante). 

Aristotle,  mis-translated  into  Latin  through 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  mis-translations,  was  nearly 
worthless.  Bacon  complains  of  the  egi'egious  blunders 
of  men  who  did  not  understand  what  they  read, 
and,  indeed,  could  not  understand  when  they  were 
ignorant  of  Greek  and  science.  To  understand  an 
author,  he  says,  one  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  the  author  writes,  a  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  Avords  of  the  language  he  himself 
speaks,  and  some  true  conception  of  scientific  matters. 
He  complains  that  Aristotle  was  a  name  to  conjure 
by,  and  not  a  master  to  be  understood.  And  the 
whole  literature  of  ecclesiastical  and  learned  Europe 
for  centuries  afterwards  contains  long  proofs  of  the 
chains  (jf  servitude  with  wliicli  free  thought  was 
bound  by  the  name  and  absurd  authoi'ity  of  a  mis- 
understood and  ill-translated  Aristotle. 

St.  Thomas  A(juinas,  the  Dominican,  stands  forth 
confessedly  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen — a  brilliant 
thinker  and  a  profound  logician.  His  logical  con- 
clusions, arrived  ;it  l)y  ;i  wearisome  syllogistic  process, 
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were  irrefragable.  But  so  were  the  opposite  con- 
clusions of  liis  adversaries,  the  followers  of  Duns 
Scotus,  the  Franciscan.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
conclusions,  but  of  premises  and  definitions;  and 
the  premises  and  definitions  were  in  the  air — 
baseless.  Moreover,  the  deductive  method  could 
never  advance  anything  really  new,  as,  strictly 
speaking,  the  conclusions  were  bound  up  in  the 
premises."^  And  further,  the  stuff  of  the  school- 
men's dis(}uisitions  was  frequently  so  far  removed 
from  all  human  interests,  moral  or  intellectual,  that 
the  results  arrived  at,  as  they  were  incapable  of 
demonstration  or  even  2)alpable  illustration  from 
known  fact,  so  also  were,  initially  and  finally,  futile 
and  barren.  What  wise  thing  could  ever  be  adduced 
by  mortal  man  about  the  order  of  angelic  virtues 
and  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven,  if  he  had  a  sea  of  ink 
and  a  continent  of  paper  ?  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  say 
that  science  and  literature  woulil  have  advanced  with 
greater  strides  if  it  had  not  been  for  Aquinas  and 
his  congeners,  and  that  the  voice  of  Koger  Bacon 
might  have  had  a  chance  of  being  heard  if  it  had  not 
been  drowned  in  the  blatant  clamour  of  the  learning 
of  the  Universities. 

As  for  Dante,  his  influence  over  free  thought  was 
even  more  disastrous.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  the  world — claiming  for  himself  the  honour 

*  This  pevhapB  expivsses  the  fiu-ts  too  l)aKlly.  It  is  doul>tloss  tnio 
that  the  whole  of  pure  matheuiaties  is  the  outeoine  of  Eueliil's 
definitions,  "axioms,"  and  "postnhites,"  and  of  others  like  them. 
But  to  write  down  the  ei[uation  to  an  epieyeloid,  and  to  trace  the 
resulting  curve,  compared  with  propositions  about  the  elementary 
properties  of  a  circle,  pn'sent  a  very  detinite  advance  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown. 
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to  1)0  the  sixth,*  and  his  fame  was  the  heritage  of 
all  Europe.  And  he  threw  the  glamour  of  his 
imagination  and  the  power  of  his  intellect  as  a 
viscous  net  over  the  intelligence  of  mankind  and 
ensnared  them  in  his  fatal  web,  enslaving  them  to 
the  worst  side  of  medieval  Christianity.  If  hell 
was  created  "  eternally  "  in  preparation  for  the  later 
"creation,"  and  was  created  such  as  Dante  describes 
it,  so  artificial,  so  inappropriate,  so  ineffably  inept, 
and  yet  so  terrible,  Ijy  the  "  Creator,"  the  "  Divine 
power,"  the  "  highest  Wisdom  and  Justice  and 
pristine  Love,"  so  much  the  worse  for  "  Justice  and 
Love."  And  if  men  accepted  this  without  demur 
as  a  reasonal^le  representation  of  eternal  verities,  so 
much  the  worse  for  men.  If  Dante  had  not  been  a 
pod,  whose  words  had  long  fingers,  whose  phrases 
were  flaming  darts,  whose  thoughts  took  possession 
of  the  hearts  of  common  men ;  if  he  had  not  sat  in 
the  seat  of  the  mighty  as  a  master  in  Israel  and  a 
teacher  having  the  counsel  of  the  Highest;  if  he 
had  only  been  a  philosojjher  known  by  the  learned, 
no  great  mischief  would  have  ensued — only  a  few 
more  dusty  folios.  But  he  was  a  power  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cottage  and  at  the  hearth  of  the 
peasant,  and,  as  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse  bound 
the  devil  with  a  great  chain  for  a  thousand  years, 
so  he,  by  a  reverse  process,  bound  Christendom  for 
three  centuries. 

*  The  other  five  were  Virgil.  "  raltissimt)  poeta."  Homer,  Horace. 
Ovid,  and  Liican.  Wliy  exclude  so  many  whom  Dante,  even  in  the 
desolation  of  Greek  literature,  must  have  known  ?  And  why  not 
include  Lucretius,  whose  atheistical  tendencies  were  not  more  pro- 
nounced than  those  of  Aristotle — a  man  the  poet  honours  with  a 
principal  place  in  his  "  Castello  "'  ?  Statins  is  not  included  because, 
havin<r  oiiil>ra<"<'d  ('liristiauity,  he  exi)i;it('d  his  sins  in  pur<^atory. 
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Bacon,  the  Man  of  Science. 

Bacon  saw  liow  useless  were  the  pursuits  and  the 
methods  of  his  day.  He  Avanted  books,  but  he 
could  not  even  procure  the  works  of  Seneca  and 
Cicero.  The  gates  of  knowledge  Avere  through 
Arabic,  but  Bacon  complains  to  Clement  that  the 
necessary  Arabic  treatises  were  not  to  be  had, 
though,  now  and  again,  a  book  might  be  got  hold  of 
at  the  sack  of  the. house  of  some  rich  Jew.  More- 
over, though  Dante  places  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes 
in  the  "noble  castle"  in  the  first  circle  of  the 
"  Inferno,"  the  study  of  Aral)ic  was  prohibited  as 
dangerous.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  teachers 
should  know  Greek,  and  only  Grosseteste  and  two 
or  three  others  in  England  knew  Greek.  He  wanted 
"  tables,"  but  they  were  the  work  of  a  later  day — 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  of  Kepler,  of  Regiomontaims,  of 
Xapier.  "  Better  tal)les,"  he  says,  "  are  necessary  ; 
they  are  worth  a  king's  ransom."  He  wanted 
instruments.  "  Instruments  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Latins,  and  could  not  be  made  for  £200 
or  £300."  He  "  often  attempted  to  make  them," 
but  was  stayed  by  want  of  money,  though  he  spent 
all  his  private  means — £2000.  ]\Ioreover,  they  were 
broken  b}'  "  folly  of  his  assistants."  He  writes : 
"  The  neglect  of  mathematics  for  nearly  forty  years  * 
liatli  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  studies  of  Latin 
Christendom.  For  he  who  knows  not  mathematics 
cannot  know  any  other  sciences;  and,  what  is  more, 
lie   cannot   discover  his  own    ignorance  or   tind    its 

*  Adelard.  of  Balli.  liail  linmL^lit   over  Euclid  iiom   alaoad  and 
translated  it  from  tlie  Arabir. 
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proper  remedies."  He  laments  over  the  statement 
of  the  philosophers  that  philosophy  was  a  "com- 
pleted "  science.  He  complains  that  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible  were  incorrect,  and  that,  such 
as  they  Avere,  they  Avere  neglected  for  the  '  Sentences' 
of  Peter  Lombard,  syllogised  by  Hales.  He  points 
out  in  telling  words  that  experiment  is  necessary  if, 
to  the  known,  we  wish  to  add  the  iniknown ;  if 
learning  is  to  he  progressive  and  more  than  a  matter 
of  mere  phrasing :  "  There  are  two  methods  of 
acquiring  knowledge :  through  argument  and  through 
experiment.  Argument  brings  our  inquiry  to  an 
end,  but  it  does  not  remove  our  doubts,  so  that  the 
mind  should  rest  in  clear  vision  of  the  truth,  unless 
experience  is  brought  to  bear.  Many  can  argue 
rightly  on  matters  of  knowledge,  but  because  they 
do  not  make  use  of  experiments,  their  arguments 
are  not  convincing — they  neither  avoid  what  is  hurt- 
ful nor  follow  up  what  is  good.  Now,  if  any  man 
who  never  saw  fire  proved  by  sufficient  argument 
that  fire  burns  and  destroys  things,  never  for  all 
that  would  he  convince  a  hearer.  Nor  would  he 
avoid  the  fire  until  he  had  placed  his  hand  on  some- 
thing Avhich  burns  in  the  flame,  to  prove  by  experi- 
ence what  the  argument  had  advanced.  But,  after 
experience  of  burning,  the  mind  rests  satisfied  of 
the  true  nature  of  fire.  It  is  not  argument,  but 
experience,  which  is  the  proof."  The  thought  here, 
though  not  the  language,  is  quite  that  of  Francis 
Bacon.  It  is  exactly  the  note  of  the  aphorisms 
quoted  below. 

But  what  a  lesson  this    would   have   been   to  his 
generation  if  they  Avould  have  taken   it  to   heart  ! 
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Augustine  denied  tliat  there  were  any  Antipodes 
because  sucli  a  notion  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures.  He  says  that  the  flesh  of  a  peacock 
does  not  putrefy.  He  does  not  try  the  experiment 
as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  (in  '  Vulgar  Errors ')  does, 
but  argues  that  it  was  the  power  of  God  that 
endowed  the  flesh  with  this  property  as  a  proof  of 
immortaHty. 

Galen,  in  error,  said  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
septum  of  the  heart.*  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
no  communication  through  the  aepiwm,  and,  if  it 
occurred,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be 
interfered  with.  But  Galen's  authority  induced 
succeeding  physicians  to  find  this  hole  which  did  not 
exist,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  its  existence. 
There  was  this  excuse,  that  the  human  body  was 
considered  sacred ;  and,  among  others,  Boniface 
VIII,  in  1297,  forbade  the  sacrilegious  act  of  dissec- 
tion, and  the  anatomist  had  to  wait  till  the  time  of 
Vesalius — 1538 — to  find  out  the  most  elementary 
truths. 

There  are  unnecessary  lines  in  some  of  the  ilia- 
grams  of  the  Greek  text  of  Euclid's  '  Elements  of 
Geometry.'  These  lines  are  reproduced  with  slavish 
uniformity  in  all  succeeding  texts  in  Arabic  and  the 
various  tongues  of  Europe,  from  Euclid's  day  imtil 
now  that  his  '  Elements  '  have  ceased  to  be  studied.! 

Because   water  rises  in  a  tube  void  of    air,  the 

*  The  fossa  ovalis  in  the  septum  of  right  aurich'  iiulioatos  a  hole 
iu  the  foetal  structure. 

t  Boethius'  'Euclid'  consisted  of  the  enunciations  only,  with  the 
exception  of  the  demonstration  of  Bo(^>k  I.  i.  Roger  Bacon  says  the 
boys  of  his  day  could  not  he  got  to  learn  the  .5th  Prop,  of  the  fii-st 
hook,  '•  tho\igli  wliipped  :ind  Ixniten." 
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verbal  explanation  was  given  (which  explains 
nothing)  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  prove  the  falsity  by  an  experi- 
ment with  mercury,  Init  it  required  centuries  to 
build  up  the  men  to  make  it.  The  'Vulgar  Errors ' 
contains  scores  of  instances  of  common  belief  held 
implicitly  and  with  argument  sufficient  ("  argumenfa 
sufficientia  "),  of  which  simple  experiment  demon- 
strates the  folly. 

Against  these  fatal  proclivities  of  human  nature 
Bacon  makes  vigorous  warfare.  He  lays  down  four 
principal  causes  of  error,  which  he  calls  the  offendi- 
eiiln,  or  stumbling-blocks.  They  are  (1)  authority; 
("  Galen,  Aristotle,  said  so,  so  it  must  be  true," 
"  hoc  exam-plijicatiim  est  per  majores'")  ;  (2)  custom; 
(grandam  talk ;  proverbial  philosophy ;  "  everybody 
says  so  "  ;  "  we  must  not  remove  the  ancient  land- 
marks; new  paths  are  dangerous,"  "  Aor  rniisuetum 
est  ")  ;  (3)  the  opinion  of  the  many  ;  {vox  popidi  vox 
Dei',  eccentricity  must  be  avoided;  ''^  hoc  vulgatnm 
est'' ;  and  he  adds  the  caution,  "ergo  timendum'') ; 
(V)  self-deception  arising  from  phantasms  of  the 
mind  conceived  as  realities. 

On  this  last  point  Bacon  is  insistent.  There  must 
be  no  "blessed  word  Mesopotamy."  In  mathe- 
matics a  man  cannot  be  ignorant  without  knowing 
he  is  so.  Inexactness  is  its  own  immediate  punish- 
ment. Mathematics  is  the  al})habet  of  philosophy. 
Lano'uaii^e  nuist  be  exact  and  Avords  used  with 
clearly  defined  meaning.  Definitions  and  postulates 
must  be  exact  and  clearly  expressed.  No  book  in  a 
foreign  tongue  can  be  ])roperly  read  and  understood 
without  a  good   text  and  a  mastering  of  grammar. 
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Science  cannot  be  properly  pursued  without  experi- 
ment and  observation ;  without  the  necessary  tables 
and  instruments. 

Who  can  fail  to  be  reminded  of  Francis  Bacon  ? 
To  some  extent  the  offeiulicula  are  parallel  to  the 
Idola  Mentis  Humanae,  though  the  Idola  are  much 
more  obscure  and  artificial  in  phraseology  and 
explanation,  and  seem  also  rather  to  overlap.  The 
Idola — that  is,  fdllacies  or  false  imaginations — are 
fourfold.  The  first  division  {Idola  trihn.s,  of  the 
race)  includes  false  imaginations  owing  to  the 
imperfections  of  man's  nature  ;  the  second  (Idola 
S2)ecus,  of  the  cave),  false  imaginations  owing  to  a 
man's  education  and  surroundings,  to  his  indi- 
viduality, false  lights  and  shades  cast  over  the 
prison-house  of  the  mind  l^y  refraction  from  the 
direct  outer  light — what  we  now  denominate  the 
personal  equation  * ;  the  third  {Idola  fori,  of  the 
market-place)  includes  false  associations  of  words 
and  names  with  things.  These  associations  are  of 
two  sorts.  The  thiny.s  may  be  entities  (as  moistness). 
The  thiii(/s  may  be  non-existent,  as  fortune,  the 
primnm  mobile.  The  former,  Francis  adds,  is  the 
worse  sort — a  most  wise  remark.  The  fourth  divi- 
sion {Idola  thecijri,  of  the  theatre)  includes  all  false 
systems  either  of  reasoning  or  of  pliilosophy.  The 
last  two  divisions  are  comparable  with  Roger's 
Offendicula,  though  Roger's  summation  seems  to  me 
the  simpler  and  more  natural. 

In  this  comparison  of  the  Offendicula  with  the 

*  Francis  contrasts  the  "  dry  light "  of  philosophy  with  the 
"  drenched  light  "  of  passion.  Compare  Ruskin's  "  innocent  eye  "  ; 
the  "  single  eye  "  of  the  N.T. ;  and  Tennyson's  '•  the  low  sun  gives 
the  colour." 
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Idola,  two  tilings  strike  one.  The  first  is  the  sim- 
plicity and  hicidity  of  Roger's  classification.  He 
chooses  the  simplest  words,  he  aims  directly  at  the 
ol)ject,  he  marks  out  his  divisions  clearly.  One 
remembers,  one  appreciates,  one  understands.  But 
Francis  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the  splendour  of  his 
phraseology,  in  the  stateliness  and  harmony  of  his 
periods,  that  by  the  time  you  have  ceased  to  admire 
you  liave  forgotten  to  understand.  He  is  so 
enamoured  of  his  well-rounded  Graecisms,  and 
the  surprises  of  his  recondite  Latinisms,  that  one 
is  apt  to  set  a  higher  value  on  the  words  than  on 
the  things  that  lie  behind  the  words.  AVho  can 
distinguish  without  appreciable  effort  the  Idola 
trihns,  specjis,  fori,  theatri  ?  They  require  a  dic- 
tionary and  an  interpreter ;  they  are  artificial  and 
pedantic.  While  Roger  is  going  through  the  neces- 
sary drudgery  of  compiling  a  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  Grammar,  Francis  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
Promus  of  elegant  forms  of  speech. 

I  do  not  mean  that  Francis  has  not  often  barbed 
his  shafts  with  the  keenest  points  of  wit,  humour, 
shrewdness,  and  truth.  His  epigrammatic  sentences 
live  in  the  memory  because  they  are  forged  in  the 
Ijrain  and  enkindled  in  the  heart.  But  in  many  cases 
they  are  immortal,  not  by  the  inevitable  word  as 
with  Shakespeare,  but  by  the  arrestive,  unexpected 
word;  and  Roger  Bacon  has  no  power  like  this. 
If  Roger  is  Paley,  Francis  is  Butler. 

The  next  point  is,  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
curious  similarity  between  the  methods  of  the  two 
Bacons,  separated  by  three  oblivious  centuries, 
in    developing    their    philosophies  ?     If    the    later 
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Bacon  borrowed  his  conceptions  from  the  earlier, 
why  did  he  not  acknowledge  the  debt  ?  Vfhj, 
indeed  ?  It  is  a  point  which  mnst  be  considered 
further  on. 

A  Comparison  between  the  Two  Bacons. 

(a)   TJie  Neic  Instrument. 

We  have  ah^ady  seen  how  both  the  Bacons  con- 
demned the  schohistic  philosophies  and  rejected  their 
methods ;  liow  they  pointed  out  the  causes  of  errors, 
the  one  with  his  four  OJfendicnhi ,  the  other  witli 
his  four  Idohi ;  how  they  elevated  observation  and 
experiment  to  a  supreme  position  for  the  discover}' 
of  truth ;  how  the  former,  by  his  practical  modes  of 
working  and  reasoning,  the  second,  in  express  words, 
introduced  the  inductive  method  as  that  which 
should  add  to  the  old  stuff  and  edifice  of  acquired 
knowledge  new  material  to  work  on,  and  new 
annexes  to  a  complete  building  of  truth ;  how  they 
cast  away  knowledge,  falsely  so-called,  and  held  to 
that  which  should  profit.  We  may  add  that  both 
expressly  take  as  their  province — omne  scihih' :  all 
that  can  be  known  ;  also  that  both  insist  that  science 
is  one  body.  The  Unity  of  Science  is  the  burden  of 
the '  Opus  Majus.'  So  Francis  teaches  that  science  is 
a  pyramid,  proceeding  from  its  base  upwards  as  an 
oro-anic  whole.  We  have  found  room  for  some 
pregnant  remarks  of  Roger  with  regard  to  produc- 
tive methods  of  philosophy.  We  will  here  add  some 
from  Francis. 

Homo   naturae  minister  et  interpres.     ^lan   must 
obey  and  find  out  the  secrets  of  Nature.    We  d(^  not, 
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as  we  so  fondly  declare,  master  Nature.  We  learn 
and  get  the  mastery  only  through  obedience. 

Scientia  et  itotenfia  htimami  in  idem  coincidunt. 
Knowledge  is  power. 

Experieiitia  docet. 

Liicifera  (ixperimentu,  nori  friicUp^rd  qiiaerrnda. 
Compare  Goethe's  last  words  :  "  Light,  more  light !  " 
If  we  want  what  will  be  of  use,  we  must  strive 
to  find  out  what  is\  We  must  seek  factfi,  not 
profit. 

Fessima  ren  est  errorum  ajwthensis.  The  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  is  to  give  divine  authority  to 
error. 

Tilings  move  easily  in  their  'places,  violently  to  their 
j^laces.  A  golden  saying  in  physics,  and  in  the 
sphere  of  morals,  history,  and  theology. 

In  ill  conditions,  the  best  tli/'mg  is  not  to  tvill ;  the 
next  best  thing  is  not  to  can. 

(b)  Discoveries. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  neither  of  the  Bacons 
greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  phj^sical 
world.  Roger  Bacon  discussed  the  causes  of  rain- 
bows and  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides.  He  did 
some  useful  work  in  '  Perspectives,'  that  is,  Optics, 
and  accurately  described  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  eye.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  or  Alexander 
de  Spina  (1285)  invented  spectacles.  He  rightly 
describes  the  nature  of  a  telescope,  but  he  neither 
made  one  nor  possessed  one.  They  were  not  invented 
till  two  centuries  later;  and  about  1100  a.d.  the 
Arabian,  Al  Hazen,  had  written  a  treatise  on  how 
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to  make  a  refractive  telescope.  Bacon  tells  us  how 
to  make  gunpowder,  l)ut  as  tins  had  been  discovered 
and  made  use  of  by  Eastern  nations  long  before,  ho 
can  only  have  re-discovered  it — if  he  did  as  much 
as  that — for  we  do  not  know  how  far  he  was  indebted 
to  his  Arabic  authors.  Similar  remarks  appl}^  to 
the  burning-glass  which  he  describes.  Two  things 
may  definitely  be  laid  to  his  credit.  He  showed 
how  to  rectify  the  Julian  calendar,  and  the  para- 
graphs he  devotes  to  this  subject  were  used  by 
Copernicus  in  1581  for  the  service  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  He  also  sums  up  in  his  geographical  chapters 
what  he  could  find  in  Aristotle,  Pliny  Secundus,  and 
Seneca,*  and  suggests  the  probability  of  a  successful 
voyage  to  the  west  with  the  object  of  discovering 
a  new  world  or  of  reaching  the  known  eastern  parts 
of  the  old  world.  These  chapters  of  the  '  Opus  Majus ' 
were  embodied  whole  without  acknowledgment  in  the 
'  Imago  Mundi '  of  Peter  de  Alliaco  (1410),  and  were 
there  read  and  studied  by  Columbus,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  debt  he  owed  to  them.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  grant  that  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  words  of 
Anthony-a-Wood,  was  the  "  Emporium  Optimarum 
Disciplinarum  "  of  his  time,  and  freely  concede  the 
high  praise  of  Whewell  that  he  was  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia and   Organon  of  the   Thirteenth   Century." 

*  I  append  tlie  well-known  lines  of  Seneca  which  seemed  pro- 
phetical to  Roger  Bacon  and  acted  as  a  sp\ir  on  Marco  Polo  and 
Columbus. 

"  Venient  annis  secula  seris 
Qui])us  Oceanus  vincula  ronim 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Tiphjsqne  novos  detegat  orhes. 
Nee  sit  terris  Ultima  Thule." 
VOL.    XXVII.  15 
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But  the  Organon,  perhaps,  in  a  practical  form,  is 
almost  beyond  his  merits. 

As  for  Francis  Bacon,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
enlarged  the  area  of  our  physical  knowledge  in  any 
direction.*  He  was  patient  enough,  and  minute 
enough,  but  he  had  not  the  "scientific  imagination. "t 
And  it  Avas  not  scientific  imagination  only  that  he 
lacked.  "  Tables  and  instruments  "  is  Roger  Bacon's 
persistent  cry.  But  Francis  does  not  seem  to  feel 
the  need  of  them.  He  writes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
conducts  endless  experiments  in  a  sporadic  sort  of 
way — experiments  excellent  to  dispel  error,  but  not 
to  build  up  truth.  He  fails  to  see  that  no  fruitful 
and  orderly  investigation  can  be  conducted  without 
measurement  of  heat.  The  thermometer  w^as  in- 
vented by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  he  does  not  use  it,  and  so  he  dies  without 
endowing  the  world  with  any  one  definite  scientific 
discovery,  while  Robert  Boyle,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  of  his  death,  and  who  was  a  child  of  the  Novum 
Organum,  which  Francis  had  inaugurated,  enriched 
the  world  with  an  organised  body  of  scientific  fact 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.     Thus  is  that 

*  He  tells  us  that  all  things  are  attracted  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  tliat  heat  is  a  form  of  motion.  Bnt  the  first  is  hardly  to 
1)6  called  a  discovery;  and  the  second  is  too  informally  stated  to  be 
of  any  scientific  value.  These  vague,  early  guesses  at  ti'uth  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  pre-scientific  ages  seem  to  me  in  most  cases  to 
be  valueless.  They  have  to  be  weighed  against  the  numberless 
"  shots  "  which  fail  to  hit  the  mark. 

t  He  writes :  "  The  poetic  faculty  is  the  resemblances  of  things, 
their  differences  is  the  logical  oi-  critical ;  this  last  is  the  last  to 
ripen."  The  "poetic  faculty"  Bacon  certainly  had,  if  the  stately 
march  and  measured  harmony  of  prose,  with  quick  insight  into  happy 
illustration,  come  imder  that  definition.  But  the  "  scientific  imagina- 
tion "  which  dominated  Isaac  Newton  had  not  been  given  him. 
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true  wliicli  Bacon  says  with  noble  modesty  :  "  I  only 
ring  the  bell  to  call  other  wits  together.  ...  I 
scatter  the  seed,  leaving  others  in  later  times  to 
gather  the  fruit."  And  the  harvest  of  the  seed  he 
sowed  was  indeed  speedy  and  abundant ! 


(c)  Nelfher  Fhilo.sopher  Free  from  the  Superstitions 
of  his  Age. 

Though  Roger  wrote  the  book  '  De  Xullitate 
Magiae,'  he  also  wrote,  or  rather  translated,  'A  Dis- 
covery of  the  Miracles  of  Magic'  He  believed  in 
astrology  and  horoscopes,  and  in  the  philosopher's 
stone.  And,  though  he  w^as  a  good  mathematician, 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  time  was  sufficient  to  have 
prevented  the  error,  he  believed  in  the  quadrature 
of  the  cii'cle.  He  was  also  not  above  the  pretences 
of  the  mountebank  to  possess  a  mysterious  knowledge 
of  secrets  he  would  not  divulge,  thus  involving  him- 
self in  the  condemnation  of  his  fourth  oifendiculuni. 

It  is  clear  from  the  "  tenth  century "  of  the 
"natural  historv "  on  the  "force  of  imasfination  " 
that  Francis,  with  his  Athenian  incjuisitiveness,  Avas 
SatTiSai/ioi'fffTiYJog.  He  finds  it  difiicidt  to  boldly 
reject  Idola  which  have  classic  authority  to  back 
them  up.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  philosophy  dreams  of  is  excellent  good 
sense,  but  it  is  the  Hamlet,  who  could  decide  on 
nothing,  who  said  it,  and  it  must  not  become  an 
entanglement  to  fetter  the  robust  judgment.  To 
perceive  how  Bacon's  judgment  was  thus  entangled 
the  whole  "century"  should  be  read,  l)ut  T  would 
refer  particidarly  to  such  sectious  as  '.>1(>,  '>45,  *'o8. 
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961,  etc.,  967,  991-992,  997,  and  especially  998. 
This  last  section  is  to  the  effect  that  it  will  heal  a 
wonnd  if  the  weapon  is  anointed  which  made  the 
wound.  This  most  ancient  superstition,  running 
back  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  human  race,  and 
common  among  all  savage  tribes,  persists  to  the 
present  day.*  Bacon,  though  cautious,  is  very  exact 
in  details,  e.  tj.  of  the  ingredients  of  the  moss  from 
the  skull  of  an  unburied  dead  man ;  of  the  powder  of 
a  blood-stone  (see  also  §  967),  etc.  The  party 
wounded  need  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  oint- 
ment being  applied  to  the  weapon,  and  "if  the 
ointment  hath  been  wiped  off  the  weapon  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  party  hurt,  presently  the  party 
hurt  has  been  in  great  rage  of  pain."  Francis  does 
not  implicitly  accept  all  this,  but  at  least  he  thinks  it 
worthy  of  trial. 


(p)    Did  Francis  horroiu  from  Roger  ? 

Spedding  says  emphatically  "No,"  and  gives  as  a 
reason — a  lame  one — that  only  one  minor  work  of 
Roger's  was  printed  in  Francis'  time,  and  that  he 
was  not .  likely  to  have  consulted  the  manuscript 
works  buried  in  obscure  back  shelves  of  libraries. 
Charles  Forster,  in  '  Mahomedanism  Unveiled,'  is  as 
emphatic  on  the  other  side,  and  prints  parallel 
passages  to  prove  his  point.  Hallam  holds  an  even 
balance,  inclining,  I  think,  to  the  opinion  that  the 

*  A  la1joiu-er  in  Ekkcx  (Stambridge),  about  fifty  years  ago,  haviug 
been  wounded  by  a  pitch-fork,  anointed  the  fork,  threw  it  on  a  dung- 
hill, and  never  dressed  the  wound.  I  got  this  at  first-hand  from  the 
employers. 
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later  Bacon  was  indebted  to  the  former ;  and  he 
points  out  the  curious  fact  that  Francis'  "  favourite 
quaint  expression,  j;rrtero|;a^ivae  scientarium^^  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  '  Opus  Majus.'  But,  generally 
speaking,  from  two  men  writing  on  the  same 
branches  of  philosoph}^,  the  resemblance  in  words  is 
slight,  and  the  simple  style  and  phrases  of  Roger 
contrast  strongly  and  favourably  with  the  sententious 
elaborateness  of  Francis  Bacon.  But  the  modes  of 
thought  of  the  two  men  are  most  strikingly  similar. 
I  here  transcribe  parallel  passages,  leaving  them  in 
the  Latin. 

Roger  Bacon :  Scientia  experimentalis  imperat 
aliis  scientiis  sicut  ancillis  suis,  et  ideo  tota  sapientiae 
speculativae  propi'ietas  isti  scientiae  specialiter 
attribuitur. 

And  again :  Scientiae  aliae  (i.  e.  not  experimental) 
sciunt  sua  prmcipia  invenire  per  experimenta,  sed 
conclusiones  per  argum.enta  facta  ex  principiis 
inventis. 

And  again  :  In  istis  omnibus  quae  sequuntur  non 
oportet  hominem  inexpertum  quaerere  rationem  ut 
primo  intelligat ;  lianc  enim  nunquam  habebit  nisi 
prius  habeat  experientiam  unde  oportet  primo 
credulitatem  fieri ;  donee  secundo  sequitur  experi- 
entia ;  ut  tertio  ratio  comitetur. 

By  credulitas  I  suppose  the  writer  means  a  willing- 
ness to  believe.  It  corresponds  to  Huxley's  "  scien- 
tific imagination,"  which  he  so  greatly  eulogit^es, 
and  to  Newman's  "atmosphere  of  faith,"  Avhich  is 
unscientific  imagination.  "We  may  supply  the  para- 
phrase— a  working  hypothesis. 

And  now  from  tlie  hitoi-  Bacon  : — ]\ratlu>inatica  et 
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logica  quae  ancillarum  loco  erga  pliysicam  se  gerere 
debcant,  dominatiim  contra  exercere  praesumimt. 

And  a«-ain :  Duo  viae  sunt  .  .  .  Altera  .  .  . 
Altera  a  sensu  et  particularibus  excitat  axiomata, 
ascendendo  continenter  et  gradatim,  ut  idtimo  loco 
perveniatur  ad  maxime  generalia ;  quae  via  vera  est, 
sed  intentata  (untried). 

I  suppose  that  tlie  iwiiicipia  of  the  earlier  writer 
corresponds  to  the  axiomata  of  the  later,  meaning 
elements  or  principles.  And  also  that  scientia  expe- 
rimentalis  corresponds  to  'physlca.  Observe  the 
common  use  of  the  word  ancilla.  Partlcidaris, 
Ijerspectiva,  sj)endativa,  are  also  common  to  both. 
As  for  intentata  (untried),  this  shows  either  that 
Francis  did  not  know  the  earlier  methods  of  Roger, 
or,  knowing  them,  did  not  recognise  their  value. 
Francis  Bacon,  besides  appropriating  a  story  of 
Roger  Bacon's  in  '  Historiae  Vitae  et  Mortis,'  which 
he  evidently  thinks  unworthy  of  belief,  only  refers 
to  Roger  once,  in  a  passage  which  Hallam  considers 
disparages  the  earlier  philosopher.  With  this  judg- 
ment I  agree,  since  the  words  utile  rjenns  appear  to  be 
used  scornfully  as  belonging  to  the  fmctifera  which 
are  not  quaerriida  ;  especially  as  Roger  Bacon  wrote 
treatises  '  De  Uiilitate  Astronomiae,'  '  De  Utilitate 
Scientiarum.'  But  how  could  Francis  know  all 
this  unless  he  had  known  the  man  by  his  writings  ; 
for  to  the  middle  ages  Roger  Bacon  was  nothing 
but  a  vulgar  magician  ?  And  it  would  ])e  a  very 
unfair  inference  of  Francis  with  regard  to  his  name- 
sake, who  complains  bitterly  that  when  he  tried  to 
create  an  enthusiasm  for  his  studies,  he  was  asked, 
"Are  t\wy  fiiicfifeni  /     What  is  the  use  of  them?  " 
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Roger,  unlike  Lucretius,  and  certain  Indian  philo- 
sophers of  the  Dhammapada,  who  contemplated 
with  sombre  satisfaction  from  their  sublime  heights 
the  passions  and  low  ideals  of  the  struggling  multi- 
tude below,  laments  that  he  could  not  induce  the 
young  men  (?  boys),  whom  he  was  so  willing  to 
teach,  to  accompany  him  to  higher  and  nobler  and 
graver  work. 

On  the  whole,  if  I  might  venture  a  judgment, 
considering  (1)  that  Francis  (as  Coleridge  observed) 
makes  no  mention  of  such  arreat  men  of  his  ao-e  as 
Ben  Jonson  (his  own  amanuensis),  Edmund  Spenser, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  still  greater  Shakespeare ; 
(2)  that  he  does  not  seem  to  recognise  the  stupendous 
merit*  of  Gilbert's  noble  work  on  '  The  Magnet ' ;  (3) 
that  he  only  mentions  Roger  Bacon  once,  and  that 
slightingly,  as  a  man  of  the  "  useful  sort "  who  did 
not  regard  "  theory  "  ;  (4)  that  he  certainly  knew 
something  of  the  work  of  Roger  Bacon;  and  (5) 
that  his  enunciation  of  the  four  Idola  bears  a  close 
similarity  with  the  earlier  classification  of  the  four 
Offendicula :  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  later 
Bacon  was  aware  of  his  debt  to  the  earlier  Bacon, 
but  did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  it. 

*  "  Concetto  tanto  stiij)endo,"  writes  Galileo,  alludiii!:;  to  Gilbert's 
demonstration  that  the  earth  was  a  magnet.  Bacon  sa^'s,  nntriilj 
and  somewhat  contemptuously,  that  Gilbert  has  glorified  mag- 
netism beyond  its  legitimate  importance — that  "  he  himself  h;is 
become  a  magnate."  He  compares  him  with  the  alchemists,  and 
with  those  who  "  have  infected  their  doctrines  with  conceits  wliich 
they  liave  most  admired."  Plato,  he  says,  has  untruly  and  imi>ro- 
perly  intermingled  his  philosophy  with  theology,  Aristotle  with 
logic,  Proclus  with  mathematics  ;  and  so  "  Gilbertus,  our  couutrj-- 
man,  hath  made  a  philosophy  out  of  the  observations  of  a  load- 
st(me," 
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The  conclusion,  however,  is  not  certain.  Bacon, 
who  took  for  his  province  all  that  can  be  known,  is 
sino-ularly  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  and  inventions 
of  his  day.  Mr.  Spedding  says  that  he  was  very 
"  ill-read."  Mr.  Ellis  draws  up  a  formidable  list  of 
the  discoveries  of  his  contemporaries  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  He  mentions  Galileo  many  times 
and  with  due  admiration,  but  always  briefly,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  understood  his  methods,  nor 
mastered  his  arguments.  He  seems  to  be  ignorant 
of  Napier's  logarithms  which  came  out  in  1614. 
And,  strangest  of  all,  though  he  seems  to  incline  to 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  heavens  as  against  the 
Copernican,  he  never  mentions  Kepler  by  name,  nor 
appears  to  recognise  the  second  and  third  of  his 
laws,  the  last  of  which  was  published  in  161G. 
Unlike  Roger  Bacon,  he  seems  to  undervalue  mathe- 
matics as  the  foundation  of  exact  science,  and 
speaks  of  Euclid  as  the  last  of  the  great  Greek 
geometricians.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with 
the  system  of  his  Magna  Instauratio  with  its  "titles, 
articles,  sections,  divisions,  sub-divisions,"  as  Mr. 
Spedding  writes,  to  have  time  to  find  out  what 
other  men  were  doing.  And  he  may  have  known 
and  understood  as  little  of  Roger  Bacon  as  he  knew 
and  understood  of  Kepler. 

One  last  word  in  recapitulation.  Neither  of  these 
men  added  much  to  the  body  of  human  knoAvledge. 
The  first  suffered  from  want  of  means — he  spent 
£2000,  all  he  had,  on  his  work,  tables,  instruments, 
and  books,  and  confesses  he  is  an  "importunate 
beggar" — and  from  the  general  antipathy  and 
apathy  of  learned  and  unlearned  alike;  the  second 
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from  want  of  the  scientific  imagination  which  so 
wonderfully  aided  Newton.  But  both  taught  the 
Novum  Organum,  the  new  method  of  reason,  and 
exposed  the  erroneous  aims  and  methods  of  their 
generation.  While,  however,  the  words  of  Roger 
fell  on  deaf  ears  and  cold  hearts,  Francis  scattered 
seed  over  the  fruitful  soil  of  the  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth  and  of  her  successor,  and  they 
sprang  up  and  yielded  fruit  a  hundred  fold. 

Note. — It  should  be  understood  that  the  Francis 
Bacon  here  compared  with  Roger  Bacon  is  rather 
the  Natural  Philosopher  than  the  writer  of  '  The 
Essays '  and  '  The  Advancement  of  Learning.' 
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DANTE'S   BRITISH   ALLUSIONS. 

P.Y   AVIUJAM    V.    A.    AXON,    LL.D.,    F.L'.S.L. 
[Road  Juno  2Gth,  1907.] 

If,  as  one  would  like  to  think,  Dante  visited 
England,  had  lodgings  in  Cheapside,  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  his  residence  in  this 
country  has  left  few  traces  in  his  writings,  for  the 
allusions  to  Britons  and  to  matters  British  are  very 
few.  The  most  weighty  testimony  is  that  of 
Giovanni  da  Serravalle,  bishop  of  Fermo,  who  at 
the  Council  of  Constance  was  asked  by  two  English 
bishops — those  of  Salisl^ur^^  and  of  Bath — to  trans- 
late the  '  Commedia '  into  Latin,  and  who  says  that 
Dante  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  and 
whilst  in  London  dwelt  in  Cheapside.  This  certainly 
gives  a  touch  of  local  colour  that  may  help  tliose 
who  have  the  wish  to  believe. 

The  '  Convivio '  (I,  7)  contains  an  alhision  to 
the  use  of  Latin  by  the  English  and  the  Germans, 
and  in  the  geographical  sketch  contained  in  '  De 
Vulgari  Eloquentia '  there  are  slight  references  to 
England  (I,  8)  and  to  the  English  ocean.  The 
same  treatise  contains  a  mention  of  literature  in 
which  England  could  claim  a  share :  that  is  Dant^^'s 
expression  of  admiration  for  "  the  exijuisite  legends 
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of  King  Arthur  "  known  to  him  in  their  French  form 
(r,  10).  This,  and  the  passages  to  be  cited  hater, 
at  knist  establishes  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
Tennyson  in  the  nineteenth  and  Dante  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  '  Divina  Commedia,'  and 
pass  in  review  the  allusions  to  be  found  in  it  to 
Britain,  its  history  and  its  worthies.  And  first  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  discord  between  the  throne 
and  the  sons  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

[Hknry  of  Cornwall.] 

"  Mostrocci  iin'oiiibre  dall'un  canto  sola, 
Dicendo  :  '  Coin!  fesse  in  grembo  a  Die 
Lo  cor  clie  in  sul  Tamigi  ancor  si  cola.'  " 

('■  Inferno/ XII,  118.) 

The  Centaur  shows  Dante  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  done  violence  ao^ainst  their  neisfh- 
hours  ;  some  are  immersed  even  to  their  brows  in 
tlie  boiling,  crimson  flood  of  Phlegethon.  A  short 
space  beyond  the  Centaur  halted  where  some  were 
seen  to  emerge  as  far  as  the  throat  from  that  boiling 
stream. 

"  He  pointed  out  to  us  a  sliatle  apart  on  one  side  :  tliis 
is  he  who  in  God's  very  bosom  pierced  the  heart  that  is 
still  venerated  on  the  l^lianies." 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  famous  murder.  Guy  de 
Montfort,  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  son 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  fight 
of  Evesham,  but  had  escaped  to  France  in  the  earher 
part  of  12GG.     When  Prince  Henry  of  Cornwall  was, 
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on  March  18th,  1271,  at  mass  in  the  cliiirch  of 
Vitcrbo,  his  cousins  Henry  and  Gny  de  Montfort 
rushed  into  the  sacred  ])nildiiig  and  slew  him.  Gu}', 
who  was  then  Governor  of  Tuscany,  for  Charles  of 
Anjou,  Avas  the  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy.  Henry 
of  Cornwall,  panic-stricken  at  the  sudden  irruption 
of  the  armed  men,  clung  to  the  altar  and  pleaded 
for  mercy,  but  none  was  vouchsafed ;  his  fingers 
were  nearly  cut  oft"  and  he  perished,  bleeding  from 
many  wounds.  On  coming  outside  of  the  church 
one  of  the  knights  asked  Guy  de  Montfort  what  he 
had  done.  "  I  have  done  my  vengeance,"  he  replied. 
"  How  ?  "  pursued  the  knight,  "  Your  father  was 
dragged  about."  Thereupon  Guy  returned  into  the 
church,  and  seizing  the  dead  man  by  the  hair 
dragged  the  corpse  contemptuously  forth  from  the 
church.  For  two  years  Guy  remained  unpunished, 
but  in  1273  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  Edward  I, 
outlawed  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  X. 
When  that  Pope  was  at  Florence,  Guy  appeared  in 
his  shirt,  barefooted,  and  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  pleading  for  mercy.  He  was  committed  to 
prison,  but  satisfied  the  majesty  of  the  law  with  a 
heavy  fine  of  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold.  He  was 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  Pope  IMartin  TV,  who 
made  him  Captain-General  of  the  Roniagna.  AVhilst 
serving  under  Charles  of  Anjou  he  was  captured  Ity 
Roger  de  Loria,  and  died  iu  prison  in  Sicily.  What- 
ever griefs  Guy  de  Montfort  might  have  against 
those  by  Avhom  his  father  was  overthrown,  he  had 
no  special  cause  for  complaint  against  Hi>nry  of 
Cornwall,  who  was  not  present  at  the  tleath  of 
Simon,  and  had  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
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between  the  English  king  and  the  younger  Mont- 
forts.  Guy's  exclamation  of  "  Traitor,  Henry  of 
Almaine,  thou  shnlt  not  escape,"  may  have  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  Henry,  who  had  been  a  partisan 
of  Simon,  had,  after  a  promise  of  neutrality,  joined 
the  King.  The  tragedy  of  Viterbo  excited  great 
horror.  The  l)ody  of  Henry  of  Cornwall  was  sent 
to  England,  and  his  heart,  encased  in  a  costly  vase, 
was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey  near  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  became  one  of  the 
objects  of  veneration  there.  It  has  been  thought 
that  Dante's  phrase  meant  that  the  heart  of  Henry 
of  Cornwall  was  preserved  in  a  pillar  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  l)ut  the  allusion  will  serve  very 
well  for  AVestminster. 


[Michael  Scot.] 

''  Qnell'altro  clic  iie'fiaiichi  e  cosi  poco, 
Micliolc  Scotto  fu^  clie  verainente, 
Dello  niagicho  frodc  seppe  il  gioco." 

Clnforno/XX,  115-117.) 

Here  amongst  the  necromancers  : 

"That  other  ono,  who  is  so  spare  in  the  flanks,  was 
Michael  Scot,  who  in  very  sooth  understood  the  play  of 
magic  wiles." 

A  man  accomplished  in  mathematics  and  Arabic 
was,  naturally,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  regarded  as  a 
magician.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  tripartite  divi- 
sion of  the  Eildon  hills  !  He  was  patronised  by  both 
ro])e  and  Emperor,  though  Roger  Bacon  records  a 
statement  of  a  German  bishop  that  Michael  employed 
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a  Jew  named  Andrew  in  tlie  work  of  translation,  and 
knew  neither  sciences  nor  kmguages.  Italy,  as  well 
as  Scotland,  has  tales  of  his  necromantic  power,  and 
especially  of  his  ability  to  make  the  spirits  provide 
a  banquet  for  his  guests — a  useful  faculty  for  a  poor 
scholar  to  possess.  In  his  case  the  just  fame  of  the 
student  and  investigator  has  l)een  overclouded  ])y  the 
fanciful  reputation  of  the  wizard.  Many  are  the 
legends  told  of  him.  He  prophesied,  so  we  are  told, 
that  Can  Grande  would  l3ecome  the  Lord  of  Padua. 
Another  story  is  that  he  declared  the  Emperor 
Frederick  would  die  at  Firenze.  That  great  potentate 
avoided  Firenze  and  even  Faenza,  but  met  his  fate  at 
Firenzuola — "  Little  Florence."  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  a  magician  that  one  account 
declares  he  died  in  Italy  and  another  that  he 
finished  his  days  in  his  native  land.  His  grave,  at 
least,  one  of  them,  is  in  Melrose  Abbey,  where  his 
magic  books  are  supposed  to  be  buried  with  him. 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Walter  Scott  have  each,  in 
turn,  contributed  to  keep  alive  the  fame  of  Michael 
Scot,  though  rather  as  the  magician  than  as  the  man 
of  science.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  not  deterred  by  his  reputation  as  a  necromancer 
from  nominating  him  as  Archbisho})  of  Casliel. 
Michael  Scot  declined  the  honour  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  know  the  Irish  language. 

[Il  Re  Giovane.] 

When  Dante  comes  to  speak  of  those  wlio  havi- 
sown  discord  in  public  affairs  there  is  a  striking 
passage  which  contains  an  allusion  to  Knglisii  history. 
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"  lo  vidi  certo  ed  aucor  par  ch'io'l  veggia, 

Un  busto  senza  capo  aiidar,  si  come 

Andavau  gli  altri  dclla  trista  greggia. 
E  il  capo  tronco  tenea  per  lo  cliiome, 

Posol  con  mano  a  guisa  di  lanterna, 

E  quel  inirava  noi,  e  dicua  :  '  0  mc  ! 
Di  se  faceva  a  so  stesso  lucorna^ 

Ed  eraii  duo  in  uno,  od  uiio  in  duo  ; 

Coni'ossor  puo,  Quoi  sa  cho  si  governa. 
Quando  diritto  al  pio  del  ponto  fue, 

Lovo  il  braccio  alto  con  tutta  la  tosta 

Por  approssarno  lo  parolo  suo, 
Che  f  uro  :  '  Or  vedi  la  pcna  molesta 

Tu  clio,  spirando,  vai  veggendo  i  morti : 

Vedi  so  alcuna  o  grande  come  questa ; 
E  perclio  to  di  me  novella  porti^ 

Sappi  cli'  io  son  Bertram  dal  BorniOj  quelli 

Che  diode  al  re  giovane  i  mai  conforti. 
lu  foci  il  padre  o  il  liglio  in  so  ribelli : 

Achitofel  noil  i"e'  piu  d'  Ansalone 

E  di  David  co'  malvagi  pugnelli. 
rercli'  io  partii  cosi  giuiite  persone, 

Partito  porto  il  mio  cerebro,  lasso ! 

Dal  suo  principio  ch^  e  in  questo  troncone. 

Cosi  s'  osserva  in  me  lo  contrapasso/ '' 

Clnferno/  XXVIIT,  118-142.) 

Mr.  11.  F.  Tozor  thus  translates  this  passage : 

"  But  1  remained  to  watch  the  troop,  and  1  beheld 
a  thing  which  on  my  own  authority  without  further 
evidence  I  should  fear  to  narrate,  were  it  not  that  my 
conscience  emboldens  me — that  trust}"^  companion  which 
inspires  a  man  with  contidence  beneath  the  breast-plate  of 
the  sense  of  right.  In  sooth  1  saw — and  even  now  I  seem 
to  see  it — a  headless  body  walking,  like  the  others  of  that 
gloomy  land;  and  by  the  hair  he  was  holding  the  severed 
head  suspended  in  his  hand  liki-  a  lantern,  and  it  gazed  at 
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us  and  said :  '  Oh,  mo  ! '  He  used  liimself  as  a  liglit  to 
guide  liim,  and  they  were  two  in  one  and  one  in  two :  how 
that  can  be,  lie  knows  who  ordains  it  so.  When  he  was 
just  at  the  foot  of  tlie  bridge  lie  lifted  his  arm  on  high, 
holding  the  head,  so  as  to  bring  nearer  to  us  his  woi-ds, 
wliich  were  as  follows  :  '  Behold  now  my  direful  punish- 
ment, thou  who  still  breathing  goest  thy  way  to  view  the 
dead;  consider  whether  any  other  doom  is  like  unto  this  : 
and  that  thou  niayst  bear  tidings  of  me,  know  that  I  am 
Bertrand  de  Born,  the  man  who  gave  the  youtig  king  the 
wrongful  encouragement.  Between  father  and  son  I 
excited  enmity ;  Ahithophel  did  not  more  so  between 
Absalom  and  David  by  his  malignant  incentives.  Because 
I  severed  persons  so  closely  united  1  bear  my  brain  severed, 
alas,  from  its  origin  in  this  trunk.  Thus  in  my  case  is  the 
law  of  retaliation  observed.'  " 

There  bas  been  some  controversy  as  to  wli ether 
we  shoiikl  read  "  re  giovane  "  or  "  re  Giovanni,"  but 
the  weight  of  historic  evidence  points  to  the  "  Young- 
King,"  that  is,  Prince  Henry,  who  Avas  twice  crowned 
in  the  lifetime  of  liis  father,  Henry  II.  The 
"Young  King"  was  in  constant  variance  with  his 
father,  whilst  King  John  did  not  become  rel)ellious 
until  the  closing  years  of  the  old  King.  Nor  is 
there  evidence  of  any  special  intercourse  between 
John  and  Bertrand  de  Born,  who  was  the  friend  and 
abettor  of  Prince  Henry.  Bertrand  was  a  fauious 
troubadour  and  poet,  but  he  put  all  his  heart  in 
fomenting  wars,  and  liad  a  special  responsibility  for 
the  unhappy  differences  in  the  royal  house  of 
England.  Yet  lieury  II,  when  Hertraud  de  Horu 
fell  into  his  hands,  was  disaniied  by  tlK>  troubadour's 
reference  to  the  dead  son — the  ^'ouug  Kiug — and 
restored  to  him  the  lauds  and  o-oods  lu«  had  foj-fciU'd. 
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Bertrand  de  Born  celebrated  in  verse  the  courage 
and  knightly  qualities  of  the  "  Yonng  King,"  who, 
in  part  at  least,  by  his  evil  influence  lost  all  sense  of 
filial  duty  and  obedience. 

[Was  Maestro  Adamo  an  Englishman  ?] 

One  of  the  most  horribly  grotesque  passages  in  the 
Inferno  is  that  in  which  Dante  describes  the  punish- 
ment of  Maestro  Adamo  in  the  tenth  bolgia  of  the 
eighth  circle  of  the  Inferno. 

"  lo  vidi  un  fatto  a  guisa  di  liuto, 

Pur  cli'egli  avesse  avuta  I'anguinaia 
Tronca  dal  lato  clie  I'uoino  ha  forcuto. 

La  grave  idropisi,  clie  si  dispaia 

Le  membra  con  Pumor  clie  mal  converte, 
Che  il  viso  non  risponde  alia  ventraia, 

Faceva  a  lui  tener  le  labbra  aperte, 
Come  I'etico  fa,  che  per  la  sete 
L^un  verso  il  mento  el'altro  in  su  riverte. 

'  0  voi,  che  senza  alcuna  pena  siete 

(E  non  so  io  perch e)  nel  mondo  gramo,^ 
Diss'  egli  a  noi,  '  guar  date  ed  attendete 

Alhi  miseria  del  maestro  Adamo ; 
Io  ebbi  vivo  assai  di  quel  ch'io  volli, 
Ed  ora,  lasso !   un  gocciol  d'acqua  brarno. 

Li  ruscelletti  che  dei  verdi  colli 

Del  Casentin  discendon  giuso  in  Arno, 
Facendo  i  lor  canali  freddi  c  molli, 

Sempre  mi  stanno  innanzi,  e  non  indarno ; 
Che  I'imagine  lor  vie  piu  m'asciuga, 
Che  il  male  ond'io  nel  volto  mi  discarno. 

La  rigida  giustizia  che  mi  fruga, 

Tragge  cagion  del  loco  ov'  io  peccai, 
A  metter  piu  li  miei  sospiri  in  fuga. 
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Ivi  e  Romena,  la  dov^  io  falsai 
La  lega  suggellata  del  Jiatista^ 
Perch'  io  il  corpo  su  arso  lasciai. 

Ma^  s'io  vcdessi  qui  I'anima  trista 

Di  Guido,  o  d'  Alessandro,  o  di  lor  fratu. 
Per  fonte  Branda  iion  darei  la  vista. 

Dentro  c'  e  V  una  gifi^  se  I'arrabbiate 
Ombre  clie  van  dintorno  diconvero  : 
Ma  che  mi  val,  ch'  ho  le  membra  legate "' 

S'  io  fossi  pur  di  tanto  ancor  leggiero 

Ch'  io  potessi  in  cent'  anni  andare  un  oncia, 
Io  sarei  messo  giti  per  Io  sentiero, 

Cercando  lui  tra  questa  gente  sconcia, 
Con  tutto  ch'ella  volge  undici  miglia, 
E  men  d'un  mezzo  di  traverso  non  ci  ha. 

Io  son  per  lor  tra  si  fatta  famiglia : 
Ei  m'indussero  a  battere  i  fiorini, 
Che  avevan  tre  carati  di  mondiglia.' 

Ed  io  a  lui :  '  Chi  son  li  due  tapini 

Che  f  uman  come  man  bagnate  il  verno, 
Giacendo  stretti  a  tuoi  destri  confini  ? ' 

'  Qui  li  trovai,  e  poi  volta  non  dierno/ 

Rispose,  '  quand '  io  piovvi  in  questo  greppo, 
E  non  credo  che  dieno  in  sempiterno. 

L'una  e  la  falsa  che  accuso  Joseppo ; 
L'altro  e  il  falso  kSinon  greco  da  Troia : 
Per  febbrc  acuta  gittan  tanto  leppo'. 

E  I'un  di  lor,  che  si  reco  a  noia 
Forse  d'esser  nonuito  si  oscuro^ 
Col  pugno  gli  percosse  I'epa  croia  : 

Quella  sono  come  fosse  un  tamburo  : 
E  mastro  Adamo  gli  percosse  il  volto 
Col  braccio  suo  che  non  parve  men  duii>, 

Dicendo  a  lui :  '  Ancor  che  mi  sia  tolto 
Lo  mover,  per  le  membra  che  son  gravi, 
Ho  io  il  braccio  a  tal  mesticrc  sciolto.* 

Ond'  ei  rispose  :  '  Quaiuk)  tu  amlavl 
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Al  foco  lion  I'avei  tu  cosi  presto ; 
Ma  81  c  })iu  I'avei  quuiiJo  coniiivi.' 

E  I'i  Jropicu  :  '  Tu  di'  ver  di  (juosto  ; 
Ma  tu  noil  fosti  si  vor  tcstiiiioiiio, 
La  'vc  del  ver  a  Troia  fosti  ricliicisto.' 

'  S'  io  dissi  '1  falso,  u  tu  falsasti  il  conio/ 
Disse  Sinoiie,  '  e  son  qui  per  un  fallo, 
E  tu  per  pill  clic  alcun  altro  domonio.' 

'  Kicorditi,  spergiuro,  del  cavallo/ 
Rispose  quel  cli'  avea  enfia,ta  I'epa ; 
*  E  siati  reo  che  tutto  il  mondo  sallo.' 

'  E  to  sia  rea  la  scte  onde  ti  crepa/ 

Disse  il  Greco,  'la  lingua,  e  1'  acquu  iiuin-ia 
Che  il  venire  innanzi  a  gli  occhi  si  t'assiepa.' 

AUora  il  nioiietier :  '  Cosi  si  squarcia 
La  bocca  tua  per  suo  mal  come  suole ; 
Che  s'  i'  ho  sete  ed  umor  mi  rinfarcia, 

Tu  hai  1'  arsura  e  il  capo  die  ti  duole^ 
E  per  leccar  lo  specchio  di  Narcisso, 
Noil  vorresti  a  invitar  molte  parole.' 

Ad  ascoltarli  er'  io  del  tutto  fisso, 

Quando  il  Maestro  mi  disse  :  '  Or  pur  mira, 
Che  per  poco  e  die  teco  non  mi  risso.' 

Quand'  io  '1  seiiti'  a  ine  parlar  con  ira-, 
Volsimi  verso  lui  con  tal  vergogiia, 
Cli'  aiicor  per  la  memoria  mi  si  gira." 

('  Inferno/  XXX,  49-135.) 

This  is  almost  literally  rendered  by  Mr.  Tozer  as 
follows : 

"One  I  saw  whose  iigure  would  have  resembled  a  lute, 
had  his  groin  been  severed  where  tlie  human  frame  divides. 
The  grievous  dropsy,  which,  through  the  moisture  assimi- 
lating amiss,  so  disproportions  the  members  that  the 
face  forms  a  contrast  to  the  bdly,  forced  him  to  hold  his 
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lips  iipurtj  as  doth  the  hectic  patient  who  from  thirst  turns 
one  lip  towards  his  chin  and  the  other  upwards.  '  O  ye/ 
said  he  to  us,  '  wlio  are  exempt  from  punishment — though 
why,  I  know  not — in  the  world  of  woe,  give  heed  and  listen 
to  Master  Adam's  sulferings  :  In  my  lifetime  I  had  my  fill 
of  all  that  I  desired,  and  now,  alas  !  I.  pine  for  a  drop  of 
water.  The  rivulets  which  from  the  green  hills  of  Casentino 
descend  into  the  Arno,  making  their  channels  cool  and  moist, 
are  ever  present  to  me,  and  not  in  vain,  for  the  sight  of 
them  parches  me  far  more  than  the  nuilady  which  makes 
my  face  so  lean.  The  stern  justice  which  chastises  me 
takes  occasion  from  the  scene  of  my  crime  to  speed  still 
more  the  llight  of  my  sighs.  There  is  Komena,  the  place 
where  1  counterfeited  the  currency  stamped  with  the 
Baptist,  by  reason  whereof  the  body  which  I  left  on  earth 
was  burnt.  But  could  I  behold  in  this  place  the  vile  soul 
of  Guide,  or  that  of  Alessandro  or  their  brother,  for  the 
fountain  of  Branda  I  would  not  exchange  the  sight. 
Already  one  of  them  is  within  here,  if  the  shades  that  cir- 
cuit madly  round,  speak  truth  ;  but  what  profit  is  that  to 
me  whose  limbs  are  hampered  't  Were  I  still  active  enough 
to  advance  but  an  inch  in  a  hundred  years,  I  would  ere 
this  have  started  onthe  track,  searching  for  him  among  this 
worthless  folk,  for  all  thai  their  range  is  eleven  miles  in 
circuit,  and  not  less  than  half  a  mile  across.  'Tis  through 
them  that  1  am  in  such  company,  'tis  they  who  induced 
me  to  coin  the  tlorins  which  had  three  carats  of  base 
metal.' 

"And  I  to  him  :  '  Who  are  the  two  poor  wretches  lying 
close  together  on  thy  right  side,  who  steams  like  hands 
dipped  in  water  in  the  winter-time.:''  'Here  did  I  lind 
them,'  he  replied,  '  when  I  was  llung  down  into  this  chasm, 
and  since  then  they  have  not  shifted  their  place',  nor  will 
do  so,  1  ween,  for  evermore.  One  is  the  false  wonum  who 
accused  Joseph,  the  other  is  Sinon,  the  treacherous  iJreek 
from  Troy;  the  acuteiiess  of  lever  makes  tlu'ni  emit  such 
steam.'     And  one  of  then\  who  haply  wasannoyedat  being 
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named  witli  such  discredit,  stnote  with  his  fist  the  speaker's 
hard  paunclij  which  resounded  as  it  had  been  a  drum:  and 
Master  Adam  struck  liim  in  tlic  face  with  his  arm,  which 
appeared  not  less  hard,  saying  to  liim  :  '  Albeit,  by  the 
heaviness  of  my  limbs  I  am  deprived  of  movement,  yet  for 
such  a  function  mine  arm  is  free.'  Whereupon  he  answered  : 
*  Thou  hadst  it  not  so  ready  when  thou  wentest  to  the 
flames  ;  but  as  much  and  more  so  when  thou  didst  coin.' 
And  the  sufferer  from  dropsy  :  'In  this  thou  speakest  truly 
but  thou  wast  not  so  truthful  a  witness,  when  thou  wast 
questioned  about  the  truth  in  Troy.'  '  If  I  spake  falsely, 
thou  didst  falsify  the  money,'  said  Sinon,  '  and  I  am  here 
for  a  single  crime,  but  thou  for  more  than  any  other  devil.' 
'Bethink  thee,  perjurer,  of  the  horse,'  replied  he  of  the 
swollen  paunch,  and  be  it  rueful  to  thee  that  it  is  known  to 
all  the  world.'  '  And  thou  mayst  rue  the  thirst  which  makes 
thy  tongue  to  crack,'  said  the  Greek,  'and  the  infected 
moisture  which  raises  thy  belly  thus  like  a  hedge  in  front 
of  thine  eyes.'  Thereto  the  coiner  :  '  By  that  saying  thou 
openest  thy  mouth,  as  is  thy  wont,  to  thine  own  detriment ; 
for,  if  I  suffer  thirst  and  am  distended  with  fluid,  thou  hast 
burning  fever  and  an  aching  head,  and  to  tempt  thee  to 
lick  Narcissus'  mirror  there  would  be  no  need  of  many 
words.'  I  was  wholly  absorbed  in  listening  to  them  when 
my  master  said  :  '  Aye,  look  thy  fill ;  a  little  more  and  I 
shall  quarrel  with  thee.'  When  I  was  aware  that  he  spake 
to  me  in  anger,  I  turned  toward  him  with  shame  so  great, 
that  even  now  it  eddies  through  my  memory." 

Was  Maestro  Adamo  an  Englishman  ?  He  has 
until  quite  recently  been  regarded  as  a  native  of 
Brescia — "Maestro  Adamo  da  Brescia,"  the  Anonimo 
Fiorentino  calls  him.  When  Filippo  degli  Ugoni 
was  Podesta  of  Florence,  in  1252,  the  citizens  coined 
a  gold  florin,  with  the  lily  on  one  side  and  St.  John 
on   the  other,  and   it  is   suggested  that  as  Filippo 
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came  from  Brescia  he  may  have  introduced  Maestro 
Adamo,  who  is  said  to  have  coined  these  florins. 

Afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Conti  Giiidi 
of  Romena,  he  made  a  counterfeit,  which  was  of 
onl)^  twenty-one  instead  of  twenty-four  carats  of 
gold.  The  three  brothers — Conte  Aghinolfo,  Conte 
Guido,  and  Conte  Alessandro — were  in  this  way  able 
at  the  same  time  to  put  money  in  their  purse,  and 
to  spite  their  Florentine  neighbours,  with  whom  they 
were  on  bad  terms.  The  Florentines  were  justl}- 
jealous  of  their  currency,  which  set  the  standard  for 
Europe,  and  these  false  coins  naturally  excited 
indignation.  According  to  Troya's  account,  the 
fraud  was  discovered  by  the  accidental  burning  down 
of  a  house  belonging  to  the  Anchioni,  in  the  Mugello, 
where  a  quantity  of  the  base  money  had  been  stored. 
Another  account  is  that  Maestro  Adamo's  fraud  was 
discovered  one  day  when  he  was  trying  to  pass  some 
of  the  gold  coins,  which  were  of  the  right  weight, 
but,  of  course,  of  inferior  quality.  He  was  arrested, 
convicted,  and  burned  alive  in  the  year  1281  at 
Consuma,  between  Florence  and  Romena.  The  castle 
of  Romena  has  been  destroyed,  and  Consuma  takes 
its  name  from  the  burning  of  Adamo.  When  Ampere 
visited  the  district  he  found  that,  whilst  his  guide 
knew  the  "  Monticello  del  ]\lorto  " — the  Little  Hill 
of  the  Dead  Man — he  was  ignorant  of  the  story. 
The  authorities  for  these  statements  are  to  be  found 
in  Toynbee's  '  Dante  Dictionary  '  and  in  Scartazzini's 
'  Enciclopedia  Dantesca,'  and  none  of  them  treat 
Adamo  as  other  than  an  Italian,  l^ut  Mgi-.  David 
Farabulini,  in  a  letter  to  Professcu*  (Jiaeonio  l\)lett(\ 
wliich  is  j)rinttHl  in  the  latter's  learned  eonink'ntarv 
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on  Dante,  has  thrown  an  unexpected  light  upon  the 
subject.* 

There  is  no  reference  to  Maestro  Adaino  in  the 
'  Archives  of  Brescia.'  But  there  exists  a  document 
executed  at  Bologna,  October  28th,  1277,  in  favour 
of  Bonifacio,  Archbishop  of  Eavenna,  and  amongst 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  there  is  that  of  Maestro 
Adamo,  in  these  terms  : 

"Actum  Bononie  in  palatio  Episcopatus  bonon.,  pro- 
sentibus  .  .  .  Magistro  Adamo  de  AiigHa,  farailiare 
comitum  de  Romena." 

This  is  clearly  the  false  moneyer  of  Dante,  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  the  notary  regarded  ]iim  ns 
Eno-lish.  Mgr.  Farabulini  regards  Adam  as  a  sur- 
name, and  in  later  centuries  it  was  so,  but  in  the 
thirteenth  century  surnames  had  scarcely  been  in- 
vented, and  men  were  knoAvn  by  their  christian 
names,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  some  epithet 
of  place  or  quality.  To  that  period  belonged  Adam 
Angelicus,  Adam  of  Barking,  Adam  the  Carthusian, 
Adam  of  Usk,  and  other  distinguished  Englishmen 
of  that  christian  name.  "  Master  "  is  a  term  that  would 
be  employed  for  an  expert,  a  man  distinguished  in 
some  science  or  craft,  and,  after  becoming  a  term  of 
respect,  was  supplanted  by  the  very  inferior  word 
"Mister."  But  how  comes  Master  Adam  of  England 
to  be  universally  known  as  of  Brescia  ?  Mgr.  Fara- 
bulini has   an  interesting  suggestion  on  this  head. 

*  I  have  to  thank  Sig.  Valgimigli  for  calling  my  attention  to  this 
cnrious  discussion.  Sec  '  Divina  Comniedia  con  Commento  del 
Professor  Giacomo  Poletto,'  1874,  vol.  i,  p.  657.  Apparently 
Fiiral.ulini's  theory  was  anticipated  l>y  D.  Gregorio  Palniieri  (see 
p.  040). 
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He  supposes  Maestro  Adamo  to  have  come  from 
Armorica — Britannia  Minor — which  was  then  part 
of  the  dominion  of  the  English  king.  For  the  district 
of  Brest  the  Latinised  name  is  Brestia,  and,  l)f)t]i  in 
speaking  and  in  the  writing  of  the  old  records,  the 
interchange  of  t  and  c  would  be  easy.  Adam  of  Brestia 
would  thus  be  transformed  into  Adam  of  Brescia. 
This  is,  of  course,  possible,  but  in  the  Bologna  deed 
he  is  distinctly  described  as  of  Anglia,  and  not  of 
Armorica  or  Brest.  England  is  probably  not  anxious 
to  claim  him,  and  Brest  will  probably  be  content  to 
allow  Brescia  to  remain  in  possession  of  Maestro 
Adamo.  We  will  wait  with  patience  for  further 
evidence,  and  leave  Maestro  Adamo,  if  not  a  man 
without  county,  at  least  a  person  of  uncertain 
domicile. 

[Arthurian  Allusions.] 

When  Dante  is  among  th(^  traitors  in  C'aina  and 
sees  them  fixed  in  ice,  with  the  heads  alone  exposed, 
he  sees  the  shades  of  Napoleone  and  Alessandro 
degli  Alberti,  Counts  of  Mangona,  who  do  not 
answer  his  question  as  to  their  identity.  Another 
spirit  interposes  and  with  malicious  glee  gives  the 
information  the  brothers  would  witlihold.  '|'li(> 
informer  was  Alberto  Camicione  de'  Pazzi  di  Val- 
darno,  who  had  treacherously  slain  his  kinsman 
Ubertino.  He  declares  the  two  brothei's  arc  ilic 
Avorst  of  all : 

"  .     .     .     e  tutta  la  Caina 

Portrai  cercare,  e  noii  trovai  oinhra 
Deyna  niii  d'  csser  fitta  in  uclatiiia  : 
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Non  qnelli  a  cui  fu  rotto  il  petto  e  I'ombra 
Con  esso  un  colpo  per  la  man  d'Artu : 
Non  Focaccia :  non  questi  che  m'ingombra 

Col  capo  si  cli'  io  non  veggio  oltre  piu, 
E  fn  nomato  Sassol  Mascheroni : 
Se  Tosco  so';  ben  sa'  omai  chi  fu." 

C  Inferno/  XXXII,  58-66.) 

"  Tliroughout  all  Caina  " — that  is  the  first  ring  of 
the  ninth  circle,  in  which  are  imj^risoned  those  who 
have  been  traitors  to  their  own  kindred — "  thou 
mayest  search,  and  not  one  shade  wilt  thou  find 
more  deserving  to  be  fixed  in  the  jelly :  not  him 
whose  breast  and  shadow  were  cleft  at  the  same 
time  by  the  hand  of  Arthur :  not  Focaccia,  not  this 
one  here  who  so  encumbers  me  with  his  head  that 
I  cannot  see  beyond  it,  and  was  called  Sassol 
Mascheroni :  if  thou  art  a  Tuscan,  now  knowest  thou 
well  who  he  was."  A¥e  are  not  concerned  now  with 
the  crimes  of  Focaccia  and  Mascheroni,  but  he  whom 
Arthur  slew  belongs  to  our  theme.  Dante  was  not 
disturl)ed  by  any  critical  doubts  as  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  Arthurian  legends,  which  he  admired, 
and  to  him  the  traitor  Mordred  is  as  real  as  the 
traitor  Mascheroni.  Mordred,  left  in  charge  of  the 
kingdom,  seeks  to  usurp  the  throne  and  is  slain  in 
a  battle  by  King  Arthur,  whose  lance  pierces  the 
traitor's  body  with  so  strong  and  swift  a  stroke  that 
a  ray  of  sunshine  follows  the  weapon  and  breaks  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  body  as  it  falls.  This  incident, 
not  given  by  Malory,  is  in  the  old  French  romance 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  10294).  Of  the 
other  Arthurian  references,  the  most  important  are 
those  in  the  story  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
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whose  fatal  passion  declared  itself  as  they  read 
together  the  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac.  Here 
we  have  references  to  Guenevere  and  Gallehault  as 
well  as  Lancelot  ('  Inferno,'  V,  121-L38).  There  is 
also  a  mention  of  Lancelot  in  the  '  Convivio '  (IV, 
28).  The  kissing'  of  Guenevere  by  Lancelot  is  again 
named  in  the  '  Paradiso '  (XVI,  1 5) .  Paris  and 
Tristan  are  also  named  ('Inferno,'  V,  67).  Dante's 
use  of  the  Lancelot  romances  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  essay  by  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee 
in  his  '  Dante  Studies  and  Researches.' 

We  now  pass  from  the  '  Inferno  '  to  the  '  Pur- 
gatorio.' 

[Henry  III.] 

"  Vedete  il  re  della  semplice  vita 

Seder  la  solo,  Arrigo  d^  Ing-hilterra : 
Questi  ha  ne  rami  soui  migliore  uscita." 

{'  Purgatorio,^  VII,  130-132.) 

This  is  Sordello's  eulogistic  reference  to  Henry 
III  as  the  "  King  of  simple  life,  who  in  his  branches 
has  a  better  issue  " — that  is  his  son  Edward  I,  to 
whom  there  is  another  allusion  in  '  Paradiso,'  XIX, 
122.  Henry  III  was  perhaps  more  adapted  for  a 
monastery  than  a  court — his  piety  was  more  famous 
than  his  statecraft.  The  "  better  issue "  that  he 
had  is  perhaps  in  comparison  with  that  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  Pedro  III  of  Aragon,  whom  the  poet  has 
just  mentioned  in  the  passage  preceding  the  one  just 
quoted.  Dante's  reference  to  his  simple  life  is  not 
very  appropriate,  for  whilst  his  conduct  was  moral 
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beyond  the  standard  of  his  time  and  class,  he  was 
extravagant  and  squandered  the  money  he  obtained 
from  his  subjects  with  reckless  prodigality.  At 
once  obstinate  and  wavering,  he  was  not  feared  or 
respected.  But  he  loved  art  and  letters,  as  his 
friendship  for  Matthew  Paris,  and  his  re-building 
of  Westminster  Abbey  may  testify. 

Tliere  are  some  interesting  English  personages 
in  the  '  Paradiso.' 

[The  Venebable  Bede.] 

"  Vedi  oltre  fiammeggior  1'  avdente  spiro 
D'  Isidore,  di  Beda,  e  di  Riccardo 
Che  a  considerar  fu  piu  clie  viro." 

('Paradiso/  X,  130-132.) 

Dante  sees  in  Paradise  the  twelve  great  theo- 
logians, with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  at  their  head. 
St.  Thomas  names  his  companions,  and  Bede  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  group  as  St.  Isidore  of 
Seville,  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor.  There  is  another 
reference  in  the  '  Epistola '  VIII,  114,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  neglect  of  theology  and  the  study  of  law, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  Dante 
says  :  "  lacet  Gregorius  tuus  in  telis  aranearum ; 
iacet  Ambrosius  in  neglectis  clericorum  latibulis ; 
iacet  Ambrosius;  abjectus  Dionysius,  Damascanus 
et  Beda  ;  et  nescio  quod  Speculum,  Innocentium,  et 
Ostiensem  declamant."  Bede  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spirits  in  the  long  liistor}'  of  literature 
and  learning  in  this  country.  The  time  not  due  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  he  devoted  to  study,  and 
was  always  learning,    teaching,   or    writing.       His 
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power  as  a  literary  artist  is  seen  in  his  account  of 
the  awakening  of  poetry  in  the  soul  of  Caedmon. 
And  whilst  strenuous  in  the  defence  of  his  own 
views,  he  is  fair  and  appreciative  to  those  who  do 
not  share  them.  His  ecclesiastical  policy  was  far- 
seeing,  wise,  and  sympathetic.  He  could  with 
dignity  reprove  those  who  at  the  unseemly  feast  of 
the  second  Wilfrith,  Bishop  of  York,  had  accused 
him  of  heresy.  His  death  was  a  fitting  close  to  a 
long  and  beautiful  life.  He  was  engaged  upon  a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  into  English,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  death  was  still  at  work  upon  it. 
When  the  evening  came  his  young  scribe  said, 
"  There  is  yet  one  more  sentence,  dear  master,  to 
write  out."  Bede  answered,  "  Write  quickly." 
After  a  while  the  boy  said,  "  Now,  it  is  finished." 
"Well,"  replied  Bede,  "thou  hast  spoken  truly,  'it 
is  finished.'  "  He  bade  them  carry  him  to  where  he 
could  look  upon  his  customary  place  of  prayer.  As 
he  lay  upon  the  pavement  of  his  cell  he  chanted  the 
"  Gloria  Patri,"  and  with  its  last  words  upon  his 
lips  he  passed  to  the  Father. 

Why  does  not  some  scholar  give  us  a  full  biography 
of  this  saintly  man  ? 


[RiC'iiAK'D  OF  St.  Victor.] 

"  .     .      .     o  di  Kiccardo 
Che  a  considurar  t'u  piu  clie  vivo." 

('Paradise/  X,  181,  132.) 

Richard  of  8t.  Victor,  famous  m  the  middle  ages 
for  his  learuiug,  piety,  aud  niystieism,  was  a  native 
of   tScotlaud,  tlR)ugh  his  lil'e  was  spt'Ut  in  the  Ahhoy 
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of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris.  There  is  another  aUusion  in 
the  Epistle  of  Dante  to  Can  Grande  (section  28), 
but  only  the  title  of  his  book  '  De  Contemplatione  ' 
is  given.  This  is  the  book  that  leads  Dante  to 
declare  that  Richard  "  in  his  contemplation  was  more 
than  man."  Lubini  has  printed  many  parallel  pas- 
sages to  show  how  closely  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
was  studied  by  Dante.  He  is  believed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  11 7o.  Whilst  he  was  Prior  of  St. 
Victor  the  Abbey  was  visited  by  Pope  Alexander 
III  and  Thomas  a  Becket.  He  was  the  exponent 
of  a  philosophy  of  contemplative  m^^sticism,  and 
great  as  was  his  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  in 
the  twelfth  century,  he  is  now  but  a  name  and  a 
shadow. 

[Glastonbuky  Clock.] 

There  is  a  famous  passage  in  the  '  Paradiso '  in 
which  some  have  seen  a  reference  to  the  great  clock 
at  Glastonbury  Abbey.  When  the  twelve  great 
theologians  have  been  named  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
they  move  away  singing  : 

'  Indi  come  orologio,  die  iie  cliiami 
Neir  ora  clie  la  sposa  di  Dio  surge 
A  niattinar  lo  sposo  perche  1'  ami, 

Che  V  una  parte  1'  altra  tira  ed  urge, 
'  Tin  tin '  sonando  con  si  dolce  nota, 
Che  il  hen  dispost  spirto  d'  amor  turge ; 

Cosi  vid'io  la  gloriosa  rota 

Moversi  e  render  voce  a  voce  in  tempra 
Ed  in  dolcezza  eh/  esser  non  piu  nota, 

8e  non  cola  dove  g'ioir  s'  inscmpra." 

('  Paradiso,'  X,  139-148.) 
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"  Then  like  the  clock  which  calls  us  at  the  hour  when 
the  Bride  of  God  is  wont  to  rise  to  chant  niifht-sonors  to 
her  Spouse  that  He  may  love  her,  which  (clock)  draws  and 
urges  forward  the  various  parts,  chiming  '  Tin  tin '  with  so 
sweet  a  note, that  the  well-disposed  heart  swells  with  love; 
so  beheld  I  the  glorious  wheel  moving,  and  returning  voice 
to  voice  Avith  a  modulation  and  a  sweetness  that  cannot  be 
comprehended,  save  in  that  place  where  joy  reigns  for 
ever/' 

There  was  a  clock  such  as  is  here  described  made 
by  Peter  Liglitfoot,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  same 
clock  is  now  in  Wells  Cathedral,  and  the  knights  in 
armour  still  revolve  in  their  mystic  circle  at  the 
striking  of  the  hour.  Dean  Plumptre  could  not 
find  any  trace  of  such  a  clock  in  Italy,  Germany,  or 
France  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century-. 
"  But  in  England  there  was  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  first  quarter  of  that  century,  a  clock  such  as 
Dante  describes,  and  it  was  to  be  found  then  at  the 
great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Glastonbury."  And 
without  positive  affirmation  Dr.  Plumptre  thinks  it 
not  improbable  that  Dante  may  have  visited  the 
great  monastic  house  of  the  Holy  Thorn.  It  is  said 
that  Dante's  "  tin  tin  "  is  the  first  allusion  to  the 
striking  of  the  hours  by  a  clock  that  is  to  be  found 
in  literature.* 

*  See  Plumptre's  notes  on  the  passage  above  cited  in  his  transhi- 
tion  of  Dante.  The  question  as  to  Dante's  c<.>nnection  with  (.)xt'ord 
is  argued  by  the  kite  Mr.  W.  E.  Ghidstone  in  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century,'  June,  189l2.  ]>y  Dean  Phunptre  in  the  '  Contoniporary 
Review,'  December,  1881.  and  by  Sig.  Azeglio  Valgiuiigli  in  tlie 
'  Giornale  Dantesco,'  18l>4.  Other  references  will  l)e  foiuid  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Willard  Fiske  Collection  at  Carnell  Univei-sity. 
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[St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury.] 

"  lo  son  la  vita  di  Bonavcntura 

Da  Bagnoregio^  clic  nci  grandi  ofRci 

Sempre  posposi  la  sinostra  cura. 
Illuminato  ed  Augnstin  son  quici, 

Che  fur  dei  prinii  scalzi  poverelli, 

Che  nel  capestro  a  Dio  si  fero  amici. 
Ugo  da  San  Vittore  e  qui  con  elH, 

E  Pietro  Mangiadore,  e  Pietro  Ispano, 

Lo  qual  gia  luce  in  dodici  libelli ; 
Natan  profeta,  e  il  metropolitano 

Crisostomo,  ed  Ansehno,  e  quel  Doniito 

Ch'  alia  prim'  arte  degno  per  la  mano ; 
Rabano  e  qui,  e  lucenii  da  lato 

II  Calabrese  abate  Gioacchino 

Di  spirito  profectico  dotati." 

{'  Paradiso/  XII,  127-140.) 

This  is  the  list  which  Bonaventura  gives  to  the 
poet  of  himself  and  his  twelve  companions. 

"  I  am  the  spirit  of  Bonaventura  of  Bonregio,  who  in  the 
discharge  of  offices  ever  gave  temporal  interests  the  second 
place.  Illuminato  and  Augustino  are  here,  who  were 
among  the  first  of  the  barefooted  poor,  who  by  wearing 
the  cord  became  the  friends  of  God.  Hugo  of  St,  Victor 
is  here  in  their  company,  and  Petrus  Comestor,  and  Petrus 
Hispanus,  whose  fame  on  earth  is  proclaimed  by  twelve 
treatises,  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  the  metropolitan  Chry- 
sostom,  aud  Anselm,  and  that  Donatus  who  deigned  to 
treat  of  the  first  of  the  sciences,  Rabanus  is  here,  by  my 
side  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria  shines,  who  was  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 

In  this  company,  ranging  from  the  reprover  of 
David  to  Pope  John  XXI,  there  is  one  name 
associated  with  England.      Aosta  gave  birth  to  St. 
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Anselm,  but  it  is  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that 
he  lives  in  histor3^  There  are  few  more  striking 
scenes  than  that  in  which  the  unwilling  monk  was 
forced  by  bishop  and  people  to  the  bedside  of  the 
Red  King,  to  receive  from  the  sick  monarch  the 
pastoral  staff  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  man  of 
genius,  and  remarkable  in  many  ways.  His  career 
was  stormy,  but  the  straightforward  honesty  of  his 
character  is  abundantly  shown.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  his 
canonisation  should  have  been  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  In  his  philosophical  writings  he  is 
said  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  arguments 
of  Descartes.  He  was  a  bold  and  original  thinker, 
a  man  of  spiritual  insight,  who  united  to  sympathy 
and  kindliness  an  unbounded  courage  in  the  defence 
of  his  ideals,  and  in  the  reproof  of  wrongdoing. 

[Edward  I.J 

"  La  si  vcdra  la  superbia  ch'  assetta, 
Che  fa  lo  Scotto  o  T  Inghilese  folic, 
Si  die  lion  puo  soffrir  deiitro  a  sua  meta." 

(' Paradise,' XIX,  122.) 

Edward  I,  who  has  already  been  named  as  the 
"  better  issue  "  of  Henry  III,  is  further  alluded  to 
by  the  Eagle,  who  says  that  in  the  terril)le  catalogue 
of  national  ills  set  down  in  the  book  of  the  recordinsf 
angel :  "  There  will  be  seen  the  arrogance  that  sets 
athirst,  that  makes  tlie  Scot  and  the  Englishman  so 
mad  that  neither  can  rest  within  his  bortkM-s."  Tlio 
friendly  intercourse  that  had  been  between  tlu*  \\\o 
nations    was    followed    bv   devastatino-   wars    when 
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Edward  I  claimed  the  crown  and  began  the  struggle 
with  John  Balliol.  Some  commentators,  however, 
think  that  the  English  king  here  meant  is  Edward 
II.  This  seems  inappropriate,  and  most  critics  agree 
that  Edward  I  and  John  Balliol  are  the  monarchs 
reproved. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  Maestro  Adamo  and 
the  references  to  the  mythical  Arthurian  personages 
we  find  in  the  '  Commedia '  only  eight  passages  relat- 
ing to  British  history  and  British  persons.  And  the 
supposed  reference  to  Glastonbury  clock  can  only 
be  regarded  as  possible — not  as  certain — scarcely 
"  as  probable.  If  the  allusions  are  few  they  are  not 
otherwise  unsatisfactory.  Edward  I  receives  both 
praise  and  blame.  The  "  Young  King,"  no  doubt, 
was,  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  a  bad  son.  Henry  of 
Cornwall's  tragic  end  can  only  evoke  sympathy. 
Henry  III  is  praised  for  his  unkingly  virtues.  If 
we  find  Guy  de  Montfort  and  Michael  Scot  in  the 
Inferno,  we  have  the  goodly  fellowship  of  Anselm, 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  Venerable  Bede 
amid  the  shining  companies  of  Paradise. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Did  Dante  visit  England? 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Dante  visited  England, 
but  the  only  positive  testimonies  on  the  subject  are 
those  of  Boccaccio  and  Serravalle.  Dante  himself 
speaks  of  being  "  portato  a  diversi  porti  e  foci  e  liti 
dal  vento   secco  che  vapora  la  dolorosa  poverta" 
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('  Convivo,'  I,  3),  but,  unfortunately,  lie  does  not  tell 
us  where  these  ports  and  shores  were  placed.  There 
is  no  mention  of  London  or  Oxford  in  Boccaccio's 
'  Life  of  Dante,'  but  in  a  Latin  epistle  to  Petrarca 
he  says  : 

"  Traxerit  ut  juvenum  Phoebus  per  celsa  nivosi 
Cyrrheos,  mediosque  sinus,  tacit  osque  recessus 
Naturae,  caelique  vias  Terraeque,  marisque, 
"       Aonis  fontes,  Parnassi  culmen,  et  antra 

Julia,  Parisios  dudum,  extremosque  Britannos." 

The  journey  is  placed  in  Dante's  youth,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  Boccaccio's  statement  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  the  poet.  "It  is  more  probable,"  says  Dr. 
Edward  Moore,  "that  Boccaccio  (if  really  the  author) 
thus  poetically  expresses  the  wide  extent  of  Dante's 
wanderings  by  inserting  what  he  probably  regarded 
as  the  ultimii  Thnlc  of  civilisation."* 

The  other  witness  is  Griovanni  Bertoldi,  or  Serra- 
valle,  who  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  commentary  on 
Dante  which  has  never  been  printed.  Of  the  two 
copies  known,  one  is  in  the  Vatican  and  the  other  in 
the  British  Museum. t  This  work  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  Cardinal  Amidei,  of  Saluzzo,  and  of 
the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Salisbury,  and  completed 
whilst  the  author  and  these  patrons  were  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  January  IGth,  1417.  In  this 
he  sa^^s :  "  Modo  nota  quod  Dantes  dilexit  banc  pue- 
ellam  Beatricem  ystorice  et  literaliter ;  sed  allegorice 
et  anagogice  dilexit  theologiam  sacram,  in  ([ua  tUu 

*  Moore :  '  Dante  and  his  Early  Biographers,'  London,  18JK),  pp. 
113,  179. 

t  Colomli  de  Batines  :  '  Bibliografia  Dantesca,'  ii.  3o;> ;  M(.K>re  ; 
'  Dante  and  his  Early  Biographers,'  p.  1U». 
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studuit  tarn  in  Oxoniis  in  regno  Anglie,  quam  Parisius 
in  regno  Francie."  And  again  later  it  is  stated  that 
Dante  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  "  demum 
Oxoniis  et  Parisius  ubi  fecit  niultos  actus  mirabiles." 
Here  the  testimony  is  clear  and  unmistakable,  but 
the  passage  is  not  without  its  own  difficulties,  as  will 
be  seen  by  Dr.  Moore's  comment : 

"Now,  much  as  one  would  wish  to  believe  that  Dante 
had  visited  Oxford,  one  cannot  but  remark  that  (1)  the 
statement  that  he  did  so  is  first  made  in  a  work  written  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  is  apparently  uncon- 
firmed by  any  other  testimony ;  (2)  it  is  suspicious  that  it 
is  found  in  a  work  written  to  please  two  English  patrons, 
one  of  whom  [Robert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury]  had 
been  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  (3)  the 
passage  in  which  the  statement  occurs  contains  some  pal- 
pably false  and  purely  fabulous  statements ;  (4)  it  is  worth 
observing  that  the  sojourn  at  Paris,  as  well  as  Oxford,  is 
here  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Dante's  youth  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  education,  whereas  the  visit  to  Paris,  at 
any  rate,  is  stated  by  Boccaccio  to  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  Dante's  exile."  ^ 

Dean  Plumptre  has  said  perhaps  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Dante  came  to 
England.  He  thinks  that  he  was  a  tertiary  of  St. 
Francis,  and  the  chief  schools  of  that  order  were  at 
Paris  and  Oxford.  Dean  Plumptre,  on  examining 
Serravalle's  MS.,  found  a  note  on  the  fly-leaf  stating 
that  Dante  had  lodgings  in  Cheapside  during  his 
stay  in  London,  but  could  not  find  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  text.f     He  points  out  Fazio  degli 

*  Moore,  p.  113. 

t  '  Commedia,'  etc.,  a  new  translation  l>y  E.  H.  Plumptre,  vol.  i, 
p.  56,  57. 
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Uberti,  whose  '  Dittamondo  '  was  written  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  mentions  Guenevere's  tower,  Merhn's 
cave,  and  Camelot,  as  things  that  travellers  ought 
to  see  in  England.  These  are  all  the  data  known  to 
me  on  this  subject,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
convincing.  In  the  problems  of  history  and  litera- 
ture, a  Scotch  verdict  of  "  not  proven  "  is  sometimes 
the  wisest.  Dante  may  have  visited  England,  but 
the  evidence  does  not  warrant  a  positive  assertion. 
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